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PRErACE 


Indian HiSTORY^ dcclarfid Th Timi.% less th[in half a century ago* 
lius ncvim“ bctu made iatwesting lo Englkli readers escccpl by 
rheioric, Smee then^ the devoted woi k of a geiienuiciTi of scbolan 
thf^wn ft flood of nc\w tight upim die subject^ but the tr^il? 
of ibcif Investtgadons have been chiefly intended for the spcciftltjft. 
EltigUsh people as a whole Lave been singularly blmd to the 
iignifieance of Indians contributiDn to world-culture; there Im 
even been a positive dist^e^ bom of prejudice and apathy] for 
Indian spiritual and asthctic values* To-day^ when India is once 
more cmergiug^ with that persistent vitality which has Wen her 
characteristic through die ages, fmm edipsej it h more than ever 
incumbent an us to real be liic greatness of her past achieve mciii5^ 
in religion, politics^ ait and literature. Jl is imposrsible to belittle 
or ignore a ciiLure which gave ilie ^vnild a religious teacher such 
AS the Bufldha^ mirnt Ukc Asoka and Akbarp KhJidisa's Sakuniaid, 
the ^ipcrb pla'uk tna>iterpieces of SlncM and Itorcibudur, the 
Ajantfi frcsrcicst the South Indian bronzes the Hindu temples of 
Orissa and the Muidim mosques and pabccs of Hindustan *^If 
I were 1ri myself," tvrote Max MullcTp after a life time de%'olct! 
to tlic^tudy of Sanskrit, ‘Trom what JJtemturc we here in EuropC] 
who huve been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of 
the Greeks and Romans, and one Semitic race^ the Jewish* may 
draw dial corrective which h most wauled in Older to make 
our inner life more perfect] mote utiivtrml—iti foci] mure human* 
I should point to India.” To write a short book on a subject 
is nlwa^Ti a difficult task, invok-ing m U does the EnevEubk 
problem of what to sdccL and what to reject. The audior^i object 
has bfcii to avoidt as far as possible, a ma^ of detail and of 
unfotnifiar names* always Imrilderiiig to the reader who is not 
acquaiuicd with the subject already* and confine himself lo those 
aspects especially significant or distinctive. The Brilisli pcricnJ^, 
iiboiit wliich much has liccn afintady written* has been only 
inddcttcally touched upon; tlxt main theme of tlic l>ouk b the 
liistory of the Indian peopled- 

It is dlflicult to express obiigations to all who have a-ssisted by 
giving p'rmiasinn to use eiipTOght pasMigcs aud illurttatiom* but 
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the author wishes c»pccml)y to ronvey his {gratitude to die 
fbllDwingi—^The Secretary' of State fbr lodia} Tlic Gouiicil of 
the Royal Atiatk Society; Tlie Dircctor-Ccnctal of Aithteotogy^ 
India; The ItMllan Railways Bureau; 'Hie Govemmctit of 
Mysore; The India Society; Tlic Director of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum; the Britbli Musevint; tlie City rifBirnunghatii Museum 
and Art Gallery; the OxJi>oi Utiivcmty Press; tlic Cambridge 
Dnivcfiuty Press; Mcam. Macmithtn & Co,; Mesin. Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Messrs, George Allen & Unwin, Limited; Dr, 
.'Vnanda Coomaraswamy of the Musjmm of Fine Arts, ficiston. 
Mass.; Tlte Council of Uie Young Men's Christian Association, 
Calcutta; Messrs. Spink & Stans, Limitetl; and Mr. Arthur 
Prohsthain, The maps and niany of the text figures arc the work of 
Mr. C, O, ^Vatc^house ol’ the British htuseum. Miss M, Campbell 
has prepared the Index. Mr. F, Rjehlcr, 0,D,&., Secretary of the 
Royal India Society, and Mr. P. D. Mehta have kindly read the 
proofs. The author is indebted to Mr. K, dc B. Ciodrington, 
Keeper of the India Museum, and lu Lady Hartog, for tbeSj kind 
help in seiecting Olustnutom. Tn tlie late Prolcssor C. C, Srligniaii, 
F.R.S., the General Editor of the Series, his obligatiotis arc not 
easily expressed in v^iords; Professor Scligman was unwearied in 
advice and criticism in every stage of the work. 
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NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION 

The fotlowtng hints may be oscfiii Ibr pronouncing Indian 
names: 

a 05 in Oip 
a „ Cither 

f.| iTiflitr 

i n n fll 

I ,j » fel 

O JJ itustc 

u ,J „ fw^ 

Q I, „ bem 
at „ „ DugUt 
ell „ „ cfriiTch 

kh {Persian and Arabic) as in LocA 

Jn aspirated consonants, the A is pronouiiced separately. 
*n?ii 5 pA U sounded as in vpMt. There is tio sound corrcsiKUiding' 
to 0 tn ihc Eogiisfi rat, and a is invariably long. Kna] a v very 
lightly sounded; r U rtiUed. The following (pves the phonetic 
pronitnctaitou of some familiar woitk: 

Buddha pronounced Boudh 
Akbar „ LTkhur 

Satl „ Suttee 

Karina j, Kurrma. 
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GEOGRAPHY AJgJ)jPgM(STORY.. 


The sub-contiocnt Liiowt) to western nations by the name of 
India is, rooghiy speaking, a gigantic rbomboid, with an area 
of about 1,575,000 square miles and a popubiion of over 400 
inilluitis, Tliis couiiiry b per^sJed liy a Jarge number of eibuio 
groups in every stage of development, from tlie aboriginn] 
inbabitants of tLc central forests to tltc bigbly cultured men tif 
letters of iu umvemnes, speaking a bcviiideriitg number of 
languages, and differing widely in phydcai appearance and 
social customs, ll w'ould be Laaccurate to apply the term “nation" 
to India. “Ttic people of Intu (India)," sa^** tbc ditoeiic traveller, 
Hiuen Tsang, “call tluur country by different names, according 
to tbc district." Aryavarta in Sanskrit and Hindustan or Hind in 
later dialects refer to the Gangrtic plain; India was a term 
originally IjojTDWvd by the Greeks from the Persians, tvbo applied 
it exdiisively to the coimuy watered by the Sindlui or Indus 
river, die inhabitants of whkli ^vere known as Indians or Hindus. 
Prom time to time an Indian Napoleon arose who woukl tcni- 
ptirarily knit iliis VOst congeries of peoples into a coherent whole, 
and tic Mogul Emperors even imposed a single odicial language, 
Persian. But it was reserved tor her latest coaqtiemis to introduce, 
not only a common tongue, but common polidcal aspirations, 
the growth of which had been immensely facilitated by the 
opening-up of conunumcations, the spread of education and the 
dilftoion of wcstciti political ideas. This lack of national cuU' 
sciousncss is perhaps the main reason why pre*Muhamirtadan 
India had no histoiiant, Her vast literature contains no Herodotus 
or riiiicydides, no Tacitus or Liv^'; the very memory of her 
greatest ruler, the Emperor Asuka, was Sirgotten, until European 
scholars at the beginning of the tgih century laboriously recon¬ 
structed the story hy piecing tugctlier the fragments which had 
surv'h'ed the ravages uf tirue. 

And yet tlirougii ad this apparent divenity there runs an 
underlying unity. The conception of a national religion, it has 
l«ren said, js the only germ to be found in aneiertt limes of the 
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idea cjf Indian tiadoii:dUy. In ^pirc of all (lifTercncea of language, 
race and sect, from Uic ilmt^ayas U^ Cape Ctimnrin, tbe 
fuudamental jirinclplcs of tlic tUndu religion hold tltdf im* 
memorial over the vast majority of the popniadoni These 
may be ^umnicd up as the almos t unlversa] bolieTm tlic aulhurity 
' of the Vedas and ihe ^erednes^ of the cow, the wonhip of the 
great gixb Sn^a and Vishnu in Ihcir innumcrabk aapccts^ and 
die iRstitution of Caste* perhapSj^ more than any other 

feature, dialingulshes India from the rest of the world.* Its 
vituliiy is immense. It has survived the attiieki of rdigiuus 
rtformns from without and hostile influences from within* and 
even t»*day sihows fevs" signs of decay. It is, how^ver^ a source of 
weakness as wdU as ■of strengtli. By splittiog tlic people inio a 
n umber of whaler- tight eompartments, it has rendered the grow th 
of a national atmch^i impossible* and has been oae of the 
/ reasons why India; has been so laigely* throughout her chequered 
annals, at the mercy of foreign conquerors. 

The bistorj' of India is to a great extent determined by geo* 
graphical conditiotis. To the north* >hc is shut off by tlie gigantic: 
rnouuiain-^vali of the Himalayas* nimiing along her northent 
frontier from Afghanisian to A^isam for [,6oo miles, and romiing 
an almost iiTiiwmeirable niiflaclc ui iiiicrcourMj with the rejl of 
Ada cxeept frtim the north-west. Here the harrier is pierced 
where ii lurns souihward by openings thniugJi which the Indus 
and Kabul rivers flow into India. At the north>«west angle is the 
Khyber pass, 3 t 400 feet above seadrvel, with the city of Peshawar, 
the aodciu hjahpapura* a I iu month. South of thb arc the 
Kurram* T<x:hl anil Gumal passes^ and iht rkLrnou]^ Botan pass. 
Jietwrcu the Bcjlfin pass and itie ilie ^iiiJ-BLducliistau 
boundary is formed by tite I tali, Br^iui and Vih mourtuins; 
but tliesc are much less fom^idalilr than die tiurtliern ranges, 
and there is a gap between thdr southern eKtrcniity and the cexist.. 
nirough the KhylK?r rtins die fu:sd to Kabul. Kabub ^igain, 
U the focus of a number of rotucs, ruriiung northw^anb Ui B.dkh 
a«fl Ckiilral Asia, and we*lw;wd.i to Herat, ^tesllc■d, and MU 
Minor, while through the Bolan the road reaches Kamhilirir* 
aijoihcr great mccting-place of ancktn routes to Scbtaii and 

* Sec It, p. ^5, ft. 


<j£OGRAPUY AND FRE-HIKTORY ^ 

Pcrslii. AJJ Approaches to [ndia ha™ played a decisive 

part ill licr history. By tiicmj from infmemoria! times, migmring 
mhfSj pcacidii) traders and conquering armies have poured aver 
the Iranian plateau inta Lhr fertile ptains lying beyond iht 
nioiiiitaim, 

India falls into four rnatn cultural diviriam, each dornimted by its 
river systems. Thirtsc itre tiic bjusins of rhe Indus and ot the GangeSp 
die Deccan plateau^ and Southern or pcnlmular India ^ Rivers 
play an all-important part in Indian history, bodi as a mearu of 
commumcadon and a source ofwaicr-supply; hence it is not 5 ut- 
prismg that so many of her earliest inlmbiiants settled along the 
banks ni the great strearus- Tlic westernmost of ljlu:sc divisions is 
the aUiivbi] plain watered by die indus m%d its four tributarit^i 
the Sutlcji the Ravfi the Chen ah and the Jhdum, and hence 
knoH^Ti as the Punjab^ or bnd of five rivers. Soxith cftheconllucncc 
of Liicse streams lies Sind^ the land of the river Sindhu, tfie Vtdic 
name for the Indus. A fact of uduch tJtr hbiorian must not 
lose sight is the changes whitb hatx occurred in the course of 
time in the beds of due Indian rivers. Flo wing as they do tli rough 
soA, sandy banks^ Uiry have altered their tihanncls many times 
m the course of hbtory. The Sutlej, untied widi the Saritswati 
and Ghaggar;, used to form Sk huge ittrcam—the HakrS—which 
Bowed throuc;h what h now dcsci't Umd in Bithliwalpur. The 
Hakra only dried up in the i8Ui centuay, Tlic modem Indus 
ddta Ls of recent origin- At one time the river flowed into the 
Rann of Cutch- 

l"he Indus and G;ingcs bariixs are $fpanued by the Tliar^ or 
RSjpuiim desert, and are United by a narrow corridor running 
betwem it and the Himribyas, which rottghly foiloivs the course 
of the Jumna river. Thb corridor, the ancient Kurukshetra, has 
been happily named the cockpit of India, for here, owing to its 
atrategie importance, the Aiie of the country lias been decided 
an innumerable occasions. The Gmigetic plain, watered by the 
Ganges and her great trihutaries, the Jumna, the C^hambat, the 
Gumtip the Gogra and the Son, with innumerable smaller streams, 
is ad immense, fertile traci, wldi an area rif y00,000 square milts 
and a breadth of 90 to 30a miles. Its vast narnrat resources and its 
grem \v 4 tcrwa>T have made it the scene of the most striking evenu 
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Ld lustory. Alon^ tht: banL^ of ihc Ganges many of the 

great tiiiidu empires of the past, wtih their splendid dtlcit sprang 
up and liouridietL ** Mo I her b, above all^ the sacred river 

of India, Flardw^, wherct rtKiiig from an icy Himai^iynn cave ihe 
debouches into the phiJn^ and Prayoga (Allahabad) where she 
Joina her Hwin" the Yumana or Jumna, arc places of pilgrimage 
visited by millions of piou^ Hindus^ Not holy is the vciicmblc 
city of K^i or Bcnami upon lier lower banki^ Near licr mouth 
ihe b joined by anotlier mighty rivers tlte Srahmaputra or ^^Son 
of Brahma/* which flow^ tlirough gigantic gorges, from the 
niDunt^iEis of Tibet» to pa^s tliroiigh Assam and Eastern 
BengaL 

The louthem lioundaty of ilic Gangetic pLiin 15 ibrmed by the 
Vindhya moimtaios iind dteir oflshoots. Tlicsc are :iand5tone 
rntigiA, rising to obout 3,000 feet, andTormerly clad with dense 
and impenetrable jungle^ the Dandaranyaka or Mohaknntara of 
Vedic and Epic dayt^ beyond w^hicb the Aryaa-^pealuDg tribes 
fcniud it difhciilt topenetrate. These ranges foim the nonlicm edge 
of tilt Deccan plateau. The Deccan,, or South Land, is tJic most 
ancient part of Indui, and waj once probably linked up with an 
- A list rill cnutiuait §1 retelling far to the eastward. On the wesien;i 
side, the plateau terminates with the Wcsiettt Ghauts or ^'staira/^ a 
steep mountain^wall running roughly parallel wivb Utc shores of 
the Arubiati Brii for ahuut 600 miles. 'Hiis has wtathered iiito a 
number of flat-topped caady convenibJc into almost 

impregnable fortresseSp wliich were destined to play m important 
part in the iijstory of the Marlitha nation. The Ghauts shut off die 
Deccan from the sca^ and are pierced by occasional passes, 
which could only be surmounted in former days by pack-animals, 
FurtJicr Uovwer^ is the alhlmportant Palgliit, nr Gap of 

CcimbatorCr about go miles broad, which Jc.ids from the Malabar 
Coast to die plains of the Garimdc, On the ca^tem tade, the 
Ghauts are miicb less steep and cantijiuous, and the two ranges 
tenninnte in the lofty peaks of tlic Nrlgiri or Blue Mounuim. 
The n\^ of tile Indian pcnimulft^ with the exception of i.hc 
TiSpil and the Narbada, flow into the Bay of Bengal. The principal 
streams arc the Maltanadl, the Godaveri anti the Kntna with 
thdr tribuuries, Tlie TungakuM, the chief tributaty of the 
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KitUia, U imuaily looked upon ilic souLbem bouadary of die 
Scyemd lica the TaiuLt country; iq die Centre arc the 
CaidiiTTion bill For die niG&t part iL consists of broad plain^^ 

watered by die Peunar Cauvery rivers. Phj^cal fcaturc^i have 
tcndct] to wolau- Soullicrn liudiii from ttie mi of die couqtryt 
and il early developed a cuiturc esscnrially its own. 

Climadc tondiiioiis have played a Jar^c part in Indian bi$iory» * 
Tl ie marti al races Iiavc l>ectt chidiv bred in the dry, Inlly districu 
of the nonh-west and ixnirc and the dc^m of R%nitana* where 
a hveliliood can only be wrcstixl froni the soil by intense cfToit^ 
aqd, e%'CJi llien^ has to be suppicmenied by raids uptrn more 
favoured qdjjhbour?; die rerdic:, lowdying plaint pf Bengal cm 
ilie other hand luive lieen Iqbabiied by peaceful, unwuriike 
cuUivamirs. TTut destinies of a large part of the peninsula depend 
to a cotuaderahle extcjit upon the seasonal rainfall brought by 
die moiisootiJ, current of inoL^turc-Jadcn air which sweep across 
the country' from the Arabian Sea from June to October. Tile 
heaviest precipitation occurs upon the Western Ghauts^ where 
the rain-ckiuds Qrtt stiik£ upon the Indian ciiasL, the southern 
sliip^s Ilf the E^imahiya^ north of Bengal, and the Assam Hilb. 
Here the rainfall amounts to m-er ii» inches in llic year; in the 
Deccan and the Dellii district u amounts to nearly 35 inches, or 
alxiui ihe same ^ LondorL In Sind and the liajpuilna desert, 
it b tuily live inches at the present day. But h must l>e borne 'm 
mind that a series of climatic chiingcshave taken place in Ccnti^t 
*\sia, mcluding north-western India, vvhieh have materially 
alFccied the t ouree of Idstory*. as they brnughi aboui the migratitm 
r>f fHjoples from iJie desiccated area? in search of new pastures. 
Kormcriyt India was by no utsins as boluictl as she h at present. 
Ill what are now the arid wastes of Baluclmtaiii may be seen 
abundant tracer of fornttr eullivatkui; and KJiotan, now a 
ruLnlcss desert, win the i&at of a flourishing dvilkaiion aj late as 
the fjth century A.D* Sind, now^ arid cjccept where it h irrigated, 
was once densely populiUed, with an equable climate and a fertile 
soil. 'Hie Indus valley scab exhibit rhinoceroses, dephants and 
tigers, all itilisdiilants of wclbw^atercd jungles, and unknown in Sind 
to-day, llic Arab historians ipcak of Sind as an oasis sinrnuEidcd 
by deserts, and as bte aa the i+th ccniuryv Timur lost fm horses 
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at Mulc-in owing to heavy rains. Strabo* speaks of the violent 
monsoon rain of the spring and early summer of 3^6 B.C. in the 
Taxilii district^ which hampered Alexander** operations, Man. by 
clearing forests, damming rivers and erecting irrigation worts^ has 
played his pan in bringing about these changes*t 

Peninsular India is more dependent on the inijnsoon than die 
plains of the rmrlli, w'hcrc the Indus and the Ganges and most 
of their tributaries are fed by the periodic inciting of tlie Hima¬ 
layan snows* Tlsc rivers of the centre and south have no such 
advantages, and dry up when the monsoon rains fail. This 
formerly led 10 periodic faminrs, in which the death-rate w'a$ 
often appalling. These catastrophes are iif^w minimised by 
irrigation worts and by the opening up of caminunkatiDns^ 
which enables die ready transfer of supplies to the affected 
dislrict^ During the rainy seasnn, in dap wlien metalled roads 
were unblown and rivers imbridgcd* there was a general ce^uon 
from activities. Wandering bands of monks retired to their 
monasteries and armies went into wintcr-quartcn until the 
Dasara festival in mid-Octobcf ushered in Uic commcticemcnt of 
the campaigning season. 

There is evidence that parts of India have been inhabhed by 
human races from a remote time* PalsroUthic and neolithic 
remains, have been discovercfd as far apart as Bell ary ici ^fadrai 
and MiirApiir in the Uiiiteii Provinces, In the former district a 
ncoliihk poitcr^a workshop has been brought to light. Near 
Tiiinivelly, prdiiuoric ccmetoics covering large areas have been 
unearthed, and there ts abundant evidence of ancient i>earl and 
conch-shell fisheries at the mouth of the Tamrapami river, and 
of gold*workings, probably of neolithic origin* at Maslci in the 
Nucam's Domimons, At Minsapur and nihcr ptacm, mcgalithic 
cemeteries^ apparently of the iron age, have been dheovertd. 
Rude drawings in red pigment are found nn cave-vialh in the 
Bcllary and Wynaad dhtriru; and other locaiities. From the 
evidence* St appears that neolithic man in southern I ndia rcaiched 
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a fairly advanced degree of civilisatian. He knew Uic use of llie 
pouer'» wheel, and how to cut and hollow out tlmbef and dress 
■ttfim. He made ornaments of conch*<licll, pearis and gold beads. 
He cultivated crops 5 n jungle-clearings, and had domesticated the 
dog, ox and goat. In southern India, stone tools were replaced 
by iron; in the north, copper was emplov'cd, and the absence of a • 
brouac age is conspicuous. Finds of copper impleinenta have been 
made from time to time. At Gungtria m the Central Provinces, 
a lioard of over four hundred objects was discovered, including 
shouldered axes, liarpoons, foirbcd spears and swords, and 
silver lanihur.^ 

\l4111y attempts have been made to present a feasotiahle eon* 
spectus of liiduin ethnology, hut tliesc have hiiheno been 
hampered by an inccimplete knowledge of tlie distribution of 
physical characteristics, and even more by a tendency to eonruse 
ethnic t)’pc and language. Linguistic terms sucli as Dravidian 
an d Aryan have been applied to ethnic units, focccntly, however, 
a German antltropologist, Baron E- von Eickstedt, f has evolved a 
coherent theory of Indian antliropolpgy, which, there is reason 
to believe, will with due additions as knowledge ads'ances stand 
the test of future research. In von Eickstedt’s \icw, ihert arc noj 
Aryans and Dravidians, tliough there arc Aryan and Dra vidian | 
languages and cultural usages. 

Von Eickstedt considers the oldest itratum, going back to an 
early post-glacial period, lo have been a dark-skinned group 
akin to the ^ly negtdd stocks of Africa and Melanesia. These 
Indo-Xegrids once covered the whole pttunsula: they were of 
two types, the one of smaller stature, more primitive and living 
in the frwcai. and the other of higher stature, more progressive 
and living in the open country. Next after them conic another 
primitive stock, to which the Sakai of Mahiya also belong, 
including the Veddas of Ceylon, the Inila of die Kilgiris, the 
Panyer of the Wynaad, and many other jungle tribes. Tliey came 
from the north, mtcrpcnctraicd and gradually mingled with 

* Camhrfitgr Hiitofy rj/" Irriha F. 
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the Indo-Ncgrida. Typically they are ihort, Jong-heafied and 
rather broad-nosed, with wavy or curly hair* iind arc «inciimca 
comparatively Uglii-sldnned Tlic many peoples oT this ancient 
and mihcr primitive stock, related to the Australlaju, are 
essentially inhabitants of the forests and of that lovdy setoi-forest 
country known as park-bmd. To tliesc people von Eicksicdi gives 
the name Veddids, taken from one of Its best-known membets, 
’ITic Veddids fall into two siib-iypcs, Mulida and Gondids. The 
Maiids represent die more primitive type of Veddid, Some 
Malids liavc a very dark skin, and it may be that types such as 
dth owe some id their physical charactcrisdcs lo an early mixture 
of Negrito stock. The Vetidida and the utked stocks in which they 
preponderate stand In dclmitc ethnic contrast to die other 
peoples and casta of India in face and physique. 

The seconii ethnic stock arc termed the Mdanids. Pre¬ 
senting a high degree of variation in physical characicmiics their 
{icMisible connections arc too complicated for discu^on liae, 
but dicy present two well-defined and clearly dificrentiated 
groups. Tire main mass of the Mdanids occupies the extreme 
south of India and northern Ceylon, where some twenty million 
Taniils belong to U. Laying itres on the kcl that cdinic type and 
-'bngnage reldota coincide, von Eicksttdi lUggestj that the 
Dravidian tongue of di«e southcra Mdanids not their 
original speech, but was forced ui>on them from the north- Thor 
own hinguagc was probably lost, though remnants may survive 
among the Malids. Wlietlicr this IS so or not, tire northern on^ 
of the language of the great mass of somhem Draridian'spcakmg 
Mdanids accords well with die fact thaitlic Brahui of Baltichistni. 
speak a Dravidian dialect, dtotigh dtfrcriiig utterly m plipicai 
character from tlic Tamils. Tire second Mcbnid group occu- 
pia the nortli-castcm portion of the Deccan highlands, and 
includes a large group of tribes best known as Munda. Among the 
purest of them are the S=miiil and die Ho nl die Chota Nagpur 

plateau. 
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The last racial wave which forced its way inlo Endb ,ii an early 
date ccmined of die Aryan^spcakjng Indidi. ^^Tlicir advance 
aloti^ the rivers and liver-piaitu of the fertile and open v^allcys 
h even TO-<lay clearly to be recugnber]^ It was rendtrtd even 
. nLDre rapid by the shiw drying-up^ in the p<i.^t-glacial |iericid» of 
/ die lakes which had covered Iran. . , . Tlie quickly ad^'ancing 
protCKlndidsj artcr taking pq^e£$ion of the central Deccacit broke 
ifarough Uic Gondids and Infla~r^cgrids c^f Lhe Eastern Cltauts by 
way of Uie Godtveri and Kistna rivers, and thereby steparalcd 
die Indo-Negrids into a northern wing (Kolitb) and a anthem 
wing (Melnnlds)} and then spread ihcmselves over die ca$icm 
coastal plains.** Yet despite tlic many immigrant weaves from the 
north, the rctnains of die old Indo-Negrid races of die plaim liavc 
maintained themselves in lhe souUi lands even rn the present dayt 
indeed} the last great wave from the north >vas noi quite able to 
reach this area^ so that the North Indid^} ivitli associates of other 
stocks u-ho brought Viith them Uicir Aty^aii speech and pastoral 
culture} only partly succeeded in ptnciriitiiig Souihctm India. 
"For lhe most part ibey remained caught in the racial filter of the 
Deccan I the southern end of w'hich, in Mysore, can c^’cn to-day 
be shaqily disilngiiished from the Tamil South." The diitribuiiun 
of the Indids ex.tends from Central Afghanbtan and BtiluehktaTi 
to lhe Ganges valley and tlie Central Deccan. Tlierc are scattered 
group* in the Narbad^i valley and Mysore, and other territories 
occupied by Veddld peoples* in Orissa, licugul, tlie Ganges- 
Jumtia-Dc^ab and other Jtxialitiei^ well-marketl lf>C 4 lI types have 
arisen tlifxmgh lhe absr^rptlon of element* from neighbouring 
non-Inc!id groups. 

The main body of the Irudlck now occupy east-central and 
south-central India. 'Flic great majoriiy are of die pU^isically 
irtuiUcr and more refined \ypc ailM **Gnw:iMndid?" by von 
Eickitedt, but besides the$c there is a lallcri^ coarser boned type, 
found especially among die more northerly groups. Thiv type h 
disdnguhlied fay relatively diict lipt and by u strong grmvlh of 
hair, cspcctally of die lieard. These are the “North Indids.“ 
They art to be foemd in the I>i5b in the upper soebj strata and 
“especially among lhe miliiary tastes, and repre^nt die main 
body of the populadoo of the entire Punjab^ wiitrt the Sikhs form 
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oneof thrif most cluiractcrlslie groups, Fnim lurrr iliey spread out 
totvardi .-Vrgtuuiiitan ;iud Kaslunlr, and are wcU repraentet! in 
Rajputurm, where the Riijputs coiistituLc an extremely vfcll- 
cluraetcrued caste type; diey are nul JuTrcquctiUy to be recognised 
in mixed peoples of the Maraiha area, and finally they arc also 
to be found ... in Ms^sorc-"* F.ven the Tamil country .md Malabar 
are not quite free from their influence, iliough in the soutl) only 
a single jscoplc, thcTodas of the Mtlgiris, have maintained them¬ 
selves really pure, an isolated remnant of an old oortU-Indid 
pastoral group. 

We now come to what may be described as one of the moat 
imporiani discoveries of modem ardiiolt^y.t Mysterious seals, 
Ircaring pictoginphic signs in an uiiknosvn script, had been 
discovered at Harappa in the Montgomery District of the Punjab 
many years agO| but it was not until 19^^ tliat Mr. R. D. Baitci]tf 
while working on a and century Buddhist itnp.^ at Mohtnjo-daro, 
^3 miles south of Lirkhana in Sind, came across the remains of 
a great prehistoric city belonging to the chul colitliic age. "1 his was 
excavated under the auipibcs of Sir John Marshall, the Director- 
General of Arcliaxilogy, widi surprbitig result!. Tlic town is 
well laid out. Its streets arc at right angles, running due north 
and south and east and wcai. The main street, which is 33 
feet wide, has iKcn traced for over lialf a mile and Is unpaved, 
Tlic side rojids arc alvout half this width. Tlic buildings are of 
burnt brick act in mud mortar, .^o stone is used ;ind die absence 
uf auy kind of ornamentation is cons pic uoiu. The windows and 
doors u[Mm upon the main strmu, and it svaa probable that some 
were several storeys lngh^ with Hat roo&. An unusual feature ol 
the houses is the presence o1 hathroonis, and also of an elaborate 
drainjigc system, greatly in advance of anything known in 
later India. For thi? purpose, pottery drain pipes and receptacles 
'wtre laitt flown, coitimiinicaling with llie street drain or gutter. 
No temple lias been discovered, hut a Urge public bath, 39 
feet by 23, bos been unearthed, rhis bath, svhich was rendered 
water-tight, is pmvJdcd svith steps leading down to the water, 
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n piT^mciui-le, aii<l cot[tp;irtit)riit» Htr (hr l>4(hc«, IrijifcnicHB 
EirrangenitMiu for Tilting and cm plying it are provided. Juii ki ilin 
south of flic bathroom is a large building, over two liutKlfcd frei 
long and one hundred feet xvide, xvhich may have been the 
royal palace. 

llic iriliabitanu were highly iutisde, and the numerous, 
objects Ibund in the course of excavation throw a Hood of light 
upon their si-iciat customs utul habits. Die most numerwus 
are the remarkable stcadir leaJs or amulets, of which large 
numbers have been collected. Their precise use is unknown, but 
ihc fact that they arc perforated at die baick suggests tltat they 
were worn round Uic neck on a string, 'fliey are beautifully 
carved and glar.cd; the commonst objects represented on them 
arc a magnificeiii Drahminy bnll, and a “unicorn'’ (perhaps the 
urns ox seen in profile), which appears to tjccadng out of a inangcf- 
Tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, short-homed bulb, smieJupcs, 
buiEdues, and the gharial or fish-eadng crocodile also figure on 
/ the scab, but the al»cnce of die cow and hone are significanL 
Many -jf the scab bear brief inscriptions in a pictographic script 
which still remains iindeeiphered. It is probable tliat iheygive the 
nainw of the owners. Bcaiilct the scali, a nunibcr of figures in 
steatite, clay and limcatoiic have licctt discovered. One of these 
sliotint a man with narrmv eyes, tliicis lips anil ihit now. a short 
abimihmt liKtrtl and a clcan-sh.aven Up I’PJate I). HU iiaJr b cm- 
fincd by a fillet, oud he wear* a sliawl nr Tolie omatnented with a 
trefoil ]uttcm simibr tf> tluit found on some of the poiTCry. bmalJ 
figurines of burnt ctay, including some charming cbildrca'* toys 
in the shape of various birds and beasts, a toy cart, and an atitmaJ 
which moves its head, have been discover^ in great mnnhers. 
Tlie pottepr is fine and x*aricd. It w* 5 « lumod on the fast lathe] 
and a vnticty of bcoutiriiUy shaped specimens have beaj found 
ificliidiug iaiigc storage Jars, Hat basins with 3 lugh foot, and 
cylindrical and pointed vases. Spouti and Itandla are very mrc. 
The pottery is uiuaUy ctiated with a slip of red odirc, often w 
highly bumUiied that it has the appearance of Chiuesc laerjucr. 
Very often it b ornamented xvith a pattern of conccriuk drdrt, 
in black, and oceariotudly xviili figures of trees, birds and 
aiiimab. Some of Uic pottery is ornaiiicniciJ with day knobs: ihb 
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knobbed ware » unique in ludia- Faience uicxi for bracelets, 
ttatiJCLtes and i^eails^ 

The Indus valley folk were skilled mcial-workers. They em* 
ployed gold^ sliver^ lead and copper, and knew how lo make 
broniie. Tlic linest specimen of Lhtiir bronze t^tirk is an adre, 
about ten inches longi ^’idi a socket for a handle. Beakers 
\\^crc made of copjiarj silver or lead; tiicse were cither beaten or 
cast. Saws, cldseb^ knives^ razors and other metal implisments 
have been discoveredj but the weapoiu {copper spearheads, 
arrowheads and swords) are of an inferior quality, and suggest 
that the users were umvarJLke in their habits. 'Hie an piniuf 
process of castingf was practised, and an c^uisite little bromc 
figure of a daiidtig girl it an almost perfect piece of work (F%, 2)* 
Jew'eUrry, in the shape of bangles and necklaces, was commonly 
worn, and the latter consisted of beads of Jadcite, lapis-la^iU^ 
amajtanite and gold. Weights and scales suggest an advanced 
state of civilisation. Among amusements, dancing to the accom^ 
pammiuit of the drum, marblca and some kind of game played 
w ith a marker board and pieces appear to have been practLted* 

Much light is throt^n by the discoverici upon the religion of 
the ludiis valley. I’hc nio^t common object of wonhip appears in 
have been tlic Mother Goddi^j wlic)i$o cult was spread alt over Asia 
Minor. She is rcprcsenteil in numerous pottery figurincSj and on 
seals and amulets. Atiothcr goddess appears as homed, and in 
.mociation W'ith a sacred pijjal tree (Fig 4). A hornetl (hrec-faced 
gud, who is represented upon one of tliescah m a seated attitude, 
surrounded by animals, has been idenufied with ilie Indian 
Siva-Mah^eva iFig- 3)^ and thb hypothec is slrcnglhcncd by the 
disem^cry uf rcpresaiiatitm^ of the Lingani, the synibti] of Siva. 
Wlunber the iinimab represaitKl on the seals wenr objects of 
Hoip$liip h unknown^ but conspicuous among them is ilie bulb ibc^ 
Nandi of later times, and Siva*a vihan or vehtde (Fig, tj* 

Various burial rites seem to have been in ttsc, perhaps by 
/dilfemnt stocks or tribes. At Molumjo*dam, the absence gf a 
cemetery seems to point to cremation, but a large burial-ground 
has been Ibund at Harappit. The ashes were sometitnes placed 
in urns; at oilier times unburnt Ijoms were collected and buried 
in Jan, 
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The Indus viiUcv' culture was HTdciy dismbuted. Hantppn amd ^ 
Mohcnjo-diinj arc 400 mites apart, and tiumcrous sites have heen 
Iwrated all along the Indus, as far os Hyderabad, more tlian 100 
TTiitcs to i:lie ^outL; in lialuchistaii and the Makran, 150 miles 
to the west, and as far north as Rupar on the Stttlrj at the 
foot of the Simla hllb. Examination of the skeletal remahiis show 
that the people were of a niJxcd race, the Mediterranean being 
the preponderating type. The skulLs agree with those found at 
Al Ubaid and Kish,, and Ijeiong to a dtklichoccphaiic people* This, 
tcjgetlier with general resemblances between pottery , be^ds, 
tools and weapons, $uggesc^ diai die Indus valley folk were an 
intrusive stock, ivho ihared a common aneesiry with the ^ 
Sumerians; no doubt dicy found a more primitive race already 
ill possesion of the comitiy^ when they entered it, and, as 
usually hapfKtia, mter-married t^’ith tlie earlier mhabitanu, and 
to €onie estctti absorbed Uicir customs. Recent dhcoverics of 
potierj' to thow that they catnr by way of the Mula pass 
and the oonsral road which runs through La^ Bela and the 
Makrai> and crossed the Hab near Karachi.* Hut Lliry were no 
mere Immigrants: they tievdoped a type of dviiharion wliich 
H7ti eharacterhtieally fndum. Tlir date of Molienjo-danj is 
approximately $eTttcd by the discovery of Avliat is nntloubtcdly 
an Indus i^aJIcy ^| at TcUiX^mar, m a stratum which m^ay 
be dated dr^a ^500 B.G, Odmr fm(h of Mesopotamian origin 
in Sind and confirm this. Albwing for the hnihling 

of the ifU£xe$$ive cities at MohcnjcHdaro, we may perhaps ilsite 
their arrivd ai about one ihousand years earlier- More we craimoi 
say until a cliic is found to the pictograplis, Thh w^ill periiaps be 
provided by the diifcovery' of a bilingual seal; w'c shul! then he 
able to dix'itle whefher the lLmgu4tgc spoken m the Indus vaiJey 
wjis of Sumerian origin or not. 

^Vlmt CO used the <^o^vnfalI of the Indus Valley cuJmre? A 
vorirty of explanations have been offered—deskcaiioii, an " 
alierntjoti iit the bed of the ludus^ cpidcfnic dUcasc* or invasibn. 
We Infer from the evidence that the inhabitants were a pcnce- 
lul folk^ wIiDse great wt-jih}! must hav'c offered a tempting pcey 
to the wild Irtbes from the hills, and tlicre arc rca^iis for 

* Mcmoint, Archirolcifiicat Survey of IndiAp N<i. [j, 153 fF. 
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thinking tliat Mohimjo-daro was sacked and the iohabiianti put 
to the sword* Groups ofskclrtonsj mctiiding women and children^ 
have been found, some in a large rooni^ others ai the foot of a 
staircase Jcading down to a wcUj md others again in a street. 
Their conrorttd altitudes suggest that they met a VEolenl deaths 
but wc must wait for further dUcoveri^ to throw more light upon 
this forgotten tragedy. 


CfiapUr 11 

VEDIC AND EnC INDIA 


Wt know little about the earlier habitat of the triho who catered 
India Gfoni ihe North^Wesi about tooo B.G.^ and tlieorieSji 
whidi located origina] home in. ^south-eastern Europe^ 

Central Asiai or even the Arctic Clrdc, have mostly been 
abandoned. Tlicy were based on the emmeous asaumpdoD that 
identity of language denotes identity of Thtsc tribesj to 
which von Eic^Ledi pves the generic u tic of Indidaf spoke of 



themselves os Ao-a QT KicBjnca, and the country ia whic!) they 
later settled ns Aiyavarta. Tlicy appear lo have been a com¬ 
paratively fair (“whcaE'Ctiloured*’) folk, with long heads, straight 
noses, welbdcvdoped foreheads, and a high facial angle. The 
ralarionsliip of their language to others of die Indo-Etiropcan 
stock b dearly shown by the strucrure of the verbs and nouns, 
and the names of numerals and fuadamentoJ objects. It is 
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inttrfiiting to note ilmt lU:ind3 of Aryan sp-eech have: been dis¬ 
co vered if I \^ariflus piu’ts of A^ia Minor, as far wear aa ax Bo^haz 
Kclu in Cilida^ tlic capital of the ancient Hittites. The kings of the 
Mitimiit ill the tipper Euphrat^ Invoked Ary:iii dtitlesi to witness a 
treaty made in 1400 B.C- The Kassiics (r* t6oo B,C 0 i dwelling 
beiwccn Iran ani,! Chaldea^ used -Aryan jilacc-names^ The kinslilp 
of the Aryajii wluj cotcred tlic I^iinjab witii the inliahiLinb 
of ihc Imniati plaic^iu h liliowii by the dose rescfiiblancc between 
their language and i^acred boDikv, They came, not like the later 
invadmt bui as immignmt iTibcs* bringing with ibcrn Uidr 
wives and faniiUcs, Lhcir Hocks anti herds^ Megasiheoes:^ the 
Greek ambasadur who visited NorUicm India in the jrd century 
B.C., sa>^ dial the people were in old limes nomads, “like the 
Scythiam w ho do not plough but wander about in thdr wagons/^* 
However^ they quickly settled down and learnt to cultivate 
barley, whicJi is stiU tlie staple crop in Afglianistan and the valleys 
of the flimalayiis.f Siicccsive waves of immigrants followed one 
another at considerable intervals; they retained their tribal 
organisaUDns and were probably of mixed origin* One of thdr 
customs was to employ bards to celebrate the deeds of tlieir 
kingly Itadtra and sing ilxc praises of their gods. To thc^ tribal 
lays, which were handed down from father to son In the familiH 
in wMch tliey were compojicd, xvc owe our knowledge of their life 
and customs, CoUcclively tliey are known as Uie Rig Veda, and 
they will be described in the succeeditig diapxcr. 

From the mention of the Kubha or Kabuh the Suvasiu or 
SwSt (the river of fair dwellings), the Kntmu or Kurramp and the 
Gomati or Guma! (the river abounding in cow^i), it scenu that the 
tritxes were at one time setded in Eastern .\fgliani$uin. A later 
hymn, "in prahe of the riven** (R.V^ x. 75). show-s them dotted 
about in various communities stretching from the Kabul river 
ai far as the upper Ganges. It has been conjectured that tin: bulk 
of the hymiii, with their vivid descriptions of tlie mountains and 
the bursibg of the monsoonj were composed iu the Brahmavartn, 

Itvfika. Ouiplcr V^t. 

tTJtc byuiii* *>r thi! RJb Vcfk <VI 1 . U7. rs; X. 13,, a) to/itain idtreiiM* lo 

Kifdnx barley (fa:*), wtdcfi tltjii at tbe ilmc tbanbey wenr ftttnMicd, 
Ihe Iribet ttid nawed from tlwr poaionJ and noniadic to the Bgricukural -tJifie. 
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ihc Vtdic Holy L^ind in the Ambala disirictf radicr that) the 
Punjab* Tlicrc h no reference ia the Rig Veda to Un: tiger or tlic 
rhinoceros, $« Cmidw to the inJiabiiaiiu of Uid Indus valley; 
the elephant, the ^viih n hmiil/* had not yet been dginesii' 

rated ; but the lion, novv all but extinct save in KStliiaw^^r, sstti 
iivc:U-kno\^Ti, Rice, destined U> become the staple food, h aUo as 
yet unknown.* 

The new'^omn^j however, did not enter India unnpposied* 
As they slowly advanced In an casteriy direction, impdted, per¬ 
haps, by pressure from later arrivals, they came into conflkt 
with the earlier inhabitants* These are described as short in 
stature, r^ arthy and noseless, with ugly features and vonicioin 
appetites. Tlicy practised phallic rites, which filled ilic Aryan- 
spe^tking tribes with abhorrence, and dicv^ are cuntemptiiousjy 
spoken of’ itt the Vedas as Dissyu ot slaves. There is evidence, 
hoivevxr, that the Dasjtj, though shorter and less w^trlikc than 
their opponents, were probably more civilised. Tltcy dwelt in 
outles and stroiig cities in consiilerablc Insury, and wetc credited 
^ritii magical powers. We do not know who these Dasyii were, 
but Haddon remarks dial from the dcscripiions given of them in 
the Vedas might be compiled a fairly accurate anthropological 
dciimtion of certain Veddid tribes of lo-day .f 

Tlie first duty of die tribal [eadef3 w'as to drive bock die 
Dasyn, the enemies of the ‘'Aryan colour,’* and this dicy did \rith 
the ferocity of the American pioneers in their struggles against 
die Redskins. The Vcdic liymns constantly refer to the wars 
between Divod^a, the ruler of the tribe of the Ehlratiiii and the 
Dasyu prince Sambara. Gradually, hmimvctp the contest became 
less fierce* 11 ic Aryan-speaking conquerors intennartJed svith 
die or female slaves svhom dicy had captured, and the 

oJfspritig formed a. mixed race, w^ho adopted many of the cmioms 
of their mothers. The tribes were constandy at war among 
themselves, like the Rujputa of later days, and they even made 
alliances with die Dasyu against their foes. As time went oui the 
IndoArj-aiiSi like the Normans in England, became absorbctl in 
die fjopulation of the couriir)', tftough they left Ijeliind them 

•Rice Li first inmtioEircl Eti iJiiC AlhiirVA [iv* $4-^^. CiC.h 

^ Atmt p. 
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indelible tt^ccs of tbdr infiuence. The very coruidcrabte diver¬ 
gencies between ihc religion of the \^cdai and later HitiduLtm 
cannot be accounied for merely by dcvclopmcolf they arc due to 
ilic pre-Aryan clement which came to the surface in the fusion of 
the two culruras.* 

The Vedas throw a flood of light upon the social organisadon 
of die Arjan-spealiing tribes. The unit was the famUy, ^vllich 
intiabitcd a cemmon dwelUtig, shared its possesstoos tuid wor¬ 
shipped at a common hearth. The head of the family was the 
iadicr, a real “despot” lrfffF7iff-pa;i) or house-lord; the piUna poUstat 
Over his wife* his daughters^ hh sons and their families wa* 
almost absolute. At his death, the property was divided. Women 
held a high place in tociety; the wife was mistress of die hotise, 
shared in the sacrifices, and ruled over the slaves and female 
members of the famiiy. A Vedic marriage hymn (R.V* s. 85) 
showa how lofty was Uic ideal of wedlock. The wife was addressed 
in the following terms; 

Free from the evil eye, ihy husband hurting not, 

K-ind to our beasts, be friendly, full of energy, 

Bear heroes, love the gods, and live in happiness. 

Bring weUiire to out bipeds and our quadrupeds. 

The bride was adult, and child marriage was not practised. 
Polygamy seems to have been unknown, and marriage was 
regarded as a sacrament. Tlie bridegroom, taking the bride’s 
hand, repeated the verse (R.V. *. 85), “I clasp thy hand for 
happiness, that thou mayest reach old age wiih me thy husband.” 

At the condurioD of the wedding ceremony, the husband 
poiaicd out to Ins wife the star Dhruva, and exhorted her to be 
Steadfast at it was, Tlic wedded couple departed to their new 
liome in a car decked with Dowers and drawn by white bulls 
bearing in a pot fire froni die liuibamrs faniUy hearth. The 
wife's duties were to grind the com, prepare and cook her 
Imshand’s food and wail upon him at meals, clean the pots and 
pans, smear the floor with cowdung, and above all to bear him 

ScR Giliieit Slattr, 7ht Sitnrtii tn tlW/Nf/ 1 Ttic 

.suduir liotdii tfmt liiaduani u maiiily DravidiM in origin, «iiil coroiitcni 
osie td be a Dravidiftn inixiiuliqn (p. (r,}p. 
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a son to carry on the family riles. At about cigiit, the boy was 
duly invested widi tlie sacred cord of consecrated munja grass, 
tied over the left shoulder and under the right arm- The ofheiaung 
priest wlibpcred in his ear ilie Gayatri maafra or fbnttula (, R.\, iH. 
fis, lo) 

Tai SmitttT tatmjtam Bkafg^ dfsorra dfSmakif 

Dhiji9 JO mh pritch9daj4t^ 

“Lei us meditate on the excellent glory of the Sim, the God: may 
He enUghten our understanding.*’ He was now initiated as a 
*’twicc-bora,** and altered upon tlie duties and responsibilities 
of his caste. 

A group of families constituted the village which was 

the unit of orgamsation. Here they dwelt svith their scris and 
servants, their flocks and herds. The village svas, like the Indian 
idllagc of to-day, a little repuhUe, with its headman and 
hereditary officers, and its stretch of common pasturdand. Oxen 
were used for ploughing and drawing carts. The wcaltii of a 
man svas reckoned by the number of ctnvs he po»cssed. Sheep, 
goats, oxen and dog? were domesticated. Horses were probably 
only kept by the wealthy aud were harnessed in cfmnots rather 
tlian ridden. Barley (jum), varions kinds of millet, svheat, 
lentils anti sesamum, were cultivated, lHils providing both 
winter and summer crops. A primitive kind of irrigation came 
early into use. Ploughing, sowing and reaping, dairy work, 
tanning, spinning wool and weaving and dyeing cloth, working 
in wood, copper and gold, and maldng hoes, plough-share and 
other agricultural implements were, then as now, the usual 
village occupations. Stiver and iron were apparently unknown. 
Meal, Including the flesh of the cow, was consumed at weddings 
vand Ollier festivals; oiherwise, as to-day, no doubt die diet 
normally consbiol of parched barley, unleavened cakes, vegctabl®, 
Shl ot clarified Imitcr and preparations of miiL An intoxicating 
beverage, distilled from groin and known as jwr«, was drunk. 

Houses were constructed of wood, with mud walls and 
thatched roofs, and the clay floor was strewn witli gross. Clothing 
w*as usually made of wool or skins, a sldri being worn round the 
loins, a shawl or cloak over the shoulder. The hair was 
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carefully dressed and combed, and ear-rings and nwibco 
were worDv 

The Indo-Ar>'a[u were inveterate gamblers, and a pathetic 
hymti iit ilie Rig Veda (x. 3,j) describes dir imJiappy plight «f tJic 
ruined gamester: 

My wife rejects me, and her mother hates tne. 

The gamester finds no pity for his troubles. 

No belter use can I ace for a gambler, 

Tlian for a costly horse, iTfom-out and aged. 

The hymn ends vviUi an excdlcni piece of advice: 

“Play not vdth dice, but cultivate thy cornfield, 

Enjoy thy riches, deeming them JulTicicni’ 

Tlicre are thy coiv*, there is tliy wife, O Gamblcrl” 

This counsel Savitar the noble givcif me. 

Chariot-racing w^as a favourite sport -if die higher dassH, and 
other amusements were archery and hunting. Dancing ^vtos also 
popular. T)jc. drum and a number of string and wind inatrumeiii* 
were used; music is one of India's oimi ajidcnt arts. Lktenitig 
to bardic recitations at festivals and sacrifices was atvollicr 
Givouriic ixcrcjition. 

The head of die liitlo-.\ryan irilu- was the or King. Hie 
King, surrounded by liis nobles and mmuit&l in iii* 

chariot, led liis people in war. The nobles, tike tlie llumciic 
Greeb. wore armoiir. and fought from chariots with bow, 
sword and spear; the commons went on foot and used axes^ 
lances and slings, or threw rocks. The king's power was not 
absolute. M with all tlic [tido-£uropc.in peoples, he had to win 
for hU act* the approval of the popular assemhly f jaiM) consisting 
of the mida of righiing-age, wlm, ntt doubt, raiificti his election in 
die first tiuuuice. 'Hie king was the administrator ofjtudce; ihe 
piii^micnt for murder was the payment of hiood-moijcy, which 
varied according to status of the rictim; die fine lor the shiugluer 
of a man of high rank might he a hundred cows, paid to the dead 
miin’s relatives. Tlic death penalty docs not appear ro have l>ecn 
inflicted. Thievo were put in the stocb, and an insolvctii tiebtor 
might be sold into slavery. Minor cases, criminal and dvil, were 
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doubclis^ selctcd by the villugc council according to custom^ An 
inrip{)riant person was tlic family priest [pur&Mti]^ wiio, like the 
Brahmin of later dayt, v™ die king'^s cotmcniur. He com pulsed 
Itymtis tn praise ofliis patron^J e)cptdit«i and invoking the favour 
of the god^ upon liim^ For this lie was munilicendy rewarded; 
many of the Vedie hymns sverc composed for tiic purpose of * 
praising the gencrosiiy of die royal patron to hi^ bard. 

Tlte rudiments of the caste system iruAy be traced in the later . 
Vedas, 'Flic division into three classes or social group the 

Bralimms or prtesi$^ the Kshatriyaa or warriors, and the Vaisyas or 
cultivators^ got$ back to very eiiiy times. A similar cla.ssiftcaUon 
ciivtcd among the Tninuin.% and traces of it are hjimd in early* 
Greece and Rome; it is based upon a natural distribudon of 
functiom. To ihcsc tlic tndo-^Aryans added a foiirtli dass, di^- 
tiJiguishcd by its colour; these were iJie Sudras or serfs^ the des¬ 
cendants of the aboriginal inhabitants^ who were not admitted 
within the paic of Axy'an society. The origin of ihe “four Vamas’" 
or group i>rcaslcs is allegorically described in -i late Vedic liyinu 
IR. V. X. go} whicii telk hi>w\ \^'hen Piirusha, ihc Primeval Man, was 
sacrificed^ the Brahmins arose from his Keach the Kshatriyas from 
his arms, the Vaisyas from his ihiglis and die Sudras from his feet. 
But in Vedic limes, the rigid barriers bciween tlic castes had not^ 
yet arisen^ llie Kshatriya could liecome a priest iaiid 
the King, though a warrior^ exercised errtain pricsily functions. 
'Flic author of one of the hymns (R,V, ix, n 3) says: ''i am h 
composer of hymns, my father is n physician, my mother grinds 
corn tm a stone. We are all engaged itt dilTeictit occupations,^" 
Caste-excluitsClicks ttaned with tlie Brahmins, who cliiimLxl a * 
tnonnpoJy of religious rites- Tiic lower orders imitated their si>ciaJ 
superiors by forming similar exclurive group* founded 10 a great 
extent on occupation, Occuptional cEutes rcscmhlcd the gtiilds uf 
medieval Europe^ excepi dial they could no I be reemited from 
^vithout.. But castes arcec in a number of ways; one was from 
mixed nuirriages, which is the cxplanaiion given by the authors of 
the Ohamuuwtras, In laicr times, reformed religious scctSt such » 
as the Jaitu^ Ungayats and 3ikb.^p tended to become castes, ilkl 
group of people migrating to distanL pans of the coiwitryi or 
Foreign irilxrs like tiie GfijaTs on admbsion into the fold of 
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Hmdubm. The claim lo form a tiauoEial or military caste U made 
by proplci with strongly marked mdividtulity like the Kajptiu or 
Marat has. 

Thus the caste system has many blended a^pcctti raciat* reti' 
gious and occupaiionu!. A caste b defined hy one of the greatest 
autUoritiw on the subject as ^*a coUtetion orramiltes or groups cif 
famiiitt, bearing a common name which usually dcnotei or h 
associated with a mythical ancestor* human or divine; professing 
to follow the same calling: and regarded by those who are compe¬ 
tent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous oom* 
miinity. A caste is ainiost jttvariably endogamous in the sicnsc tliat 
a member of the large circle denoted by the common name may 
not marry onidde the ctrde; but wuhin this diefe there are 
usually a mnnher of smaller circles, each of whidi b also endo* 
gatnous/’^ A man must marry wHitin hh caste, bui outside the 
gdfra or clan to which he belongs.f At ptnscnt the four original 
Vamas arc split up into thousands of is^icr-tlght castes ami sub- 
castes, uMch constitute a phenomenon unique in the history of 
dvilisation^ I'he members are not neccssaiiiy dehanred Otim any 
panic ubr tradc^ excepdng atit h m invoKic certtnoninl ddilcmcnt, 
or any set of beliefs within thoec accepted by alJ Hindus* such as 
the acceptimee of the authority of the Vedas and n^^emtec for 
Brahmins. But ever)' caste has iu own dharma nr set of rulef^ 
violation of which involves a number of T>enaitja* nr even 
expulsion. Caste for the Hindu is jjan of the Divine Otder of the 
Universe; a man's caste « determined by his conduct in a prcvitiui 
existence. 

The Aryan reltgkm consisted in the wonlup of rlie Devas or 
Shining Ones* celestial beings who dwelt In the firmament. Of 
tlicsc* tlie cliicf was Dyausn-pitar (Zru-* Jupiter), the Sky 
FaiJicr, though he Liter gives way lo V^arunw* the g^^d uf the 
^Svide expanse"' of sky and ocean. Vanina in fonic ofhb aspects 

*Sir H. ftblfy* in ^/nAt (190&J. I- 511- The pnatilem <*ribc: udgui 

pTcmsip smd the i:x?(t£ 0 ictiji 4 f iLf^etcui iht omunKued tii Cli^ptrr VI 

of diat work W A. SmLih {Ojf/of 4 i flbimjf S'!) Uie -Kroupin^ 

into the fniir onkrr «h kirj i^ieuly fiction. 

tA dherally Ldtin^At, U m froup dwcnifc^l from s 

CPmirKHk auecatOr, luiuUy a Or IwirnHiiiy idinj. 
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rcsennbics the Hebrew Jehovah. He is die omtiiscieDl ruler of 
die uaivcnc. the guardian of religion and morality'. 

Whoever moves or stanch, who gUdes la secret. 

Who seeks a hiding-place, nr hastens from it, 

^Vhat thing two men may pian in secret council, 

A third. King Vanina, perceives it also. 

Although I climbed the farthiiit heaven, fleeing, 

1 should not there escape the .Monarch’s power* 

Prom Heaven his spies descending hasten hither. 

With oil tlidr lliousand eyes the world surv'cying. 

^Vliate’er exUts between the earth and heaven, 

Or both beyond, to Vamna lies open. 

Tlic winkings of each mortal eye he numbers. 

He widd.s die Universe, as dice a pbyer. (A.V, !v. i6) 

kMdi Varuna arc associated other celestial deities—die Sun 
under his various names {Sftrya, Savitri, Mitra), who drives daily 
across the sky in his seven-horsed diariot, and his bmnitiful 
consort, Ushas (Aurora, 'Uvu), who inspires some of the tovelimt 
of UlcVcdic hjinns (Fig. 5), Isiuing from the gateway of the East, 
tike a bride adorned for her husband, she looks down upon the 
tribes of men, going about thdr daily work: 

Now Heaven’s Daughter has apiicared lieforc us 
A maiden shining in resplendent garments. 

Thou sovran lady of all earthly treasure, 

Auspicious Dawn, shine here to-day upon us. 

In the skyV framework she has gicatned with brightness: 
Tlic goddess has cast otf the robe of darkness, 

Rutisifig the world from sleep, with ruddy horses, 

D.WH in her wdl-yokctl chariot U arriving, {R,V. L 1 tj) 

Most popular of all, however, appears to have been Indra, die 
Indian Tliof, the ideal ssnrrior, who rides in his war-chariot, 
armed with the ilmnderlwll. helping his wonliippcrs in their 
batiles i^ninst tlicir foes the Dasyu, and quailing huge cups 
of the exhitarating Soma-juice which lliey ofTor to liiitt. His 
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chief cxpldt wai tiie iLayitig of tiitr ilragoti Vrita, who had 
shut lip ihc tine, ilic Jitonn'Ctouds which bring nam to the hdd^^ 
in the TnQUDtain<a\-cmj^ 

Other gods^ who fall into a sonicwhal difTcrcut category^ arc 



no. b* the Fin Ood. 


Agni and Soma, Agni (Igni^) is the Sacred Fire (Fig. 6)i burning 
upon the family hearth, and summoned from heaven by the priest 
wiili his fitT-atkki, Hh duty is to convey from cardi to heaven the 
aacriftces of pious worshippers. Sotna was the Juice of a plant ^ 
know^n to the Itidu-Aiyans berort they sep^trated from five 
Iraniam. Ir grew upon the mountfliii.-4idc4 and from it was pre- 
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pared, accortifmnicd by elaborotc rituiil. an iaLoxtcadug drink, 
which was coiuuninl saLTamentaHy and (ttTcred to die gmU,* It is 
Amrita, ihc nectar of immortiiUty, and a whofc brok of ibe 
Rig V^etLi b devoted to {lymns in pniisc of it,. Its exhilarating 
efTects tverc supposed to exalt the pardcipatnr to the gates of 
heaven. Soma was m)*sticaUy identified with the nuxm, who 
controls vegetation, and tvbtHe cup U for c\‘tr titling and emptying, 
as he waxes and wanes. These are (nUy a fS:w of the many in- 
. habitants of the \cdic pantheon, whldi Is peopled by numerous 
celestial beings, most of them personified natural plicuomctta. 
Rivers, totH were worsEiippcd, and ilicir praises lung by the 
Vedic seers. The gods protect men from the demons of drought, 
disease and famine, and give them rain in due season, sons and 
daughters. Hocks and hercis and crops. Hiey arc 1 >enevolenL and 
tmihful, rewarding righteousness and hating lies, deceit and 
dtshouriurable dealings. En Inter V^edic literature, a deeper and 
more pliliwophica! note begins to creep in. The gods are only 
aspects of the One who underlies all plieitomena. *‘TEic True 
is One. ihougli the wUc cjdi Him by many imines.'^ (R,VM.6.j). 
.And behind all the gods lies Rita, the Moral Law, unswerving 
and changeless, the Arayn^ of the Greeks, wtudi even Urey 
cannot violate or alter, ’nicsc '^obstinate ^uestionii^'* lindliicir 
final expressbu in die magnificent Creation Hymn (R.V. x. 129), 
the earliest specimen of Itidu-Aryan pliifosophical thought: 

Nor Aught nor Nought caustedj yon bright sky 
Wa* not, nor iieavcn's broad woof outstretched above, 
Wfint covered all? WTiat shdterrd? What concealed? 

Was it the water's fathotnlesa abyss? 

There was not death—y el was liierc nought immorial; 
Tlicrc was no confine betwixt day imd night; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than It tlierc nothing since has been. 

Darkness there was, anil all at first was veiled 

•Sotna Iva bom dcFubt^illr idrsilfiicd u a nf die g, 

Asdipw genm. ft hu boen luggHled dial it ww AW or tiuiian Ii«ihv 

rtiO widcl)f uicd mi an I^E^canL ^ 
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In glixjm prciiV^und—an ocean widiout light— 

The genn rhat still lay cm’cred in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature^ from the fervent heat 

^Vltf> know^i liter secret? Wha prodaimecl it here? 

Whence, whence this maziifold creatiDn sprang? 

The Gocli thcimdves came later into being— 

\Vi\o knovvs rpom whence tlib great creation sprang? 

He frorn whom this great creation came. 

Whether His will created or wais mule, 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows iL™or pcrclianec even Ho knows not-* 

Tltc Vedio gndsp unlike those of the Greeks and Later Hindus* 
were never very dearly anilyiopomorpliised* Ii is true that they 
have some human aittibnies; tliey eai| drink^ drive iheir ohaffou 
and consume ofTering^^ bin as is said of one of them* **hh sotuid 
is hcardp but lib form is unseen." No icmplis and no imagos 
form part of Vedic worship, I'hc ritual wus performed od a cleared 
and levelled space of ground* whicli was spread w'ilh die sacred 
grass and scn'cd as an aJiar, The sacrificiiil lire was kindled with 
the firc-siick, and nearby was tiic %Umc Sijina-pross. The fire was 
fed with tlarified Imttci; milk* grain and cakes were olTcrcd, 
Sind on occasions rarm, oxen and horses were siicrificcd- 'Fhe 
Soma w'a$ prtrssod with dabomte ritual, diiutct! with milk, 
and drunk. Meanwhile, tlic olticiadng prlt^t {k&tfi) chanted 
vcrscii I ram the Veda, while a host of asd^taiits or icrvcrs 
jMnfomtcd thdr ofH™. llic risers simple ai firait became 
more elaboraie and stereotyped as time went on. The ritual 
liad to be ciirricd ani with meiiculouB care^ as a slip 
would render die sacriSce itivalici, and it was made die $ubjecl 
of prorpund study by die Bralimm families whose duty it was lo 
perform it* 

At deaths ^be body was carried to the funeral pyre, accompanied 
hy the wife ami relatives nf the deccasied. In the right hand of the 
corpse was laid his staff ifhe were a Bmhinin, Im bow ifhe weri: a 
Kahatriya, Ilk goad if he were a Vaiaya. Hk wifi; $at btaidc 
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limif until 5hc 1105 calM aw;iy iviLU tlw wortEs, "RIm up O 
woman, inw the world of iJ,e Jiving”* The p>Tt w« then 
kmdM with Bre rrom the family hearth, and the hymn for the 
dead, “Go rtirtli, go fiirih, iipun the paths of old" (R,V, Xh 
vi'.ia chanted. While the flames oonsumed the body, tlie relatives 
^t and discoursed upon piotw subjects; they then returned 
homrwa^ w proccHion, the youngest leading. The bones were 
coliccted. washed and buried in an urn. Vedic ideas of life arter 
tlcadi were as vague as those of die Homeric Gteeb, ITie soul 
departed to “die fathei^." i, 

first man to die and now King of the dead, and rewarch^ or 
piuiidicd atreording lo its deeds. As in die Homeric poems, 
the spml of the pious ivarrior reposes under siiady tree*, riuaffing 
the heavenly Soma with the gods to the sound of muric. On tlie 
other li^d, the unchaste, die liar and the unrighteous are 
Liirlrd into a bottomless pit.f The later doctrine of tmm- 
inigratiini had not yet appeared. 

Tlic two great Indian epics, flic MaAdthJhaUi and the 
pvc us a vmd piciute of life and manncis in the postA'cdic age! 
Tlic MaMMdraia or great story of t he sons of Bharat a, which ha* 
the unenviable distinction of being the longcii poem In the 
world, Gonsistii in its present recensiun of loo.ooo couplets The 
original kernel tm abtiui one-fifth of this. At the time k was 
comji^d. the IndtU itcoplcs had pushed eastward, anti svere 
rettlCTl to the Doab beuveen die Gauges and the Juiniiii. Merc 
in the kiirukshetra. or country of the Kurus, on the baub 
of the Ganges, ww the town tif Hiistin3pura. the capiLd of die 
blind uld lung l)hni4rashtra,ivith his himdrodsous. the Kamovas 
and hti five neplimvs. tlic I'andavlui. Jealousy iMjtween Duryudana' 
the dd^ of the Kauravas, and Li* cousin,, leads to the banish- 
ment of die Paiidavm. wlio set out to make thdr fortuna, Tlicy 

• Fffim till, it may be intbreU llui tlic oM pt»eii« of .l 

.hh hrr h^baud h,.] been 

btiworr; it » mcniititicd in Aihifra Vtila XVlll « i * . I*»%. 

Tbc Widow of a mail wIh> ditd eMliiJe» niiaht ^irart, 
with licr Imiihcr-indaw. ^ 

w„!rsw„, a,... [tS-.So''"""' 
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reach the court of the King of ihc Panchlias, whckse daughter, 
Drau}iac!l, is holding a or Maiden^s Clioicei and all 

die young priuecs from far and near have as;semb!ed. Aijuxm, one 
of the Pi^dava?, svitU! her hand in the ancher^'-eontcat. Draopadj 
becomes iht eti-wifc of die five brcjihens^* who now return and 
found die dtj" of Ituintpraiihn (Indarpat near Ddlu), Oii tlie 
banks of the Ganges^ But the idckcd Dury^odana tempts Yudish-- 
dura the eldest to a gambling maich^ in wiiieh die Eatter stakes 
and Icfitiis aJI that he luts, mcluding hb klngdcim autl DraupadI 
hmdf Once more die brothers reiire to the farc^is, but dib time 
It b to revenge, A civil war breaks out berh een the couam^i 
(o ^vhich triljcs from the confines of India are summoned. Tlic 
KLaurava hwt candsts of armies from such distant places as 
liastem Bihar and Bengal on die one tumd and the Punjab on the 
i>dicr; the allies of the Pandavas are from Agr^. and Oudh^ 
RSjpuuina and \V"csicrn Bihar* This, if historical* is iiucrcsting, 
for it shows how indcly die Indid tribes w-erc now tiJlTu^ed in 
LTpper India.t For eighteen dap die baute rages, and die greater 
|>art of the epic is occupied with a description of the fight and the 
larodigics of valour sliown by the heroes on both sides. In die 
end die Raumvos^ are all slain, and Yadbhthim b installed m king 
of Havtinapura. In the Final scene the five bmdier? give up thdr 
royal state, and accompanied by thdr co-wifc Draupadl and thdr 
faithfu! dog, sci out for die Himalayas* Reaching Mount Mem, 
die Indian Olympus, dicy arc admitied into India"? iicavea. 

Tilt great epic reaches its lublumat hcighiit m ihe description 
of the tilde band setting out on Its last questj though an Rnglbh 
crajisbiion only gives a falni idea of the ausEere; grandeur of* the 
original; 

Then die higli-mindcd sons of Pandu and the noble Draupadi 
Roamed onw^ords, fasting, with their faces towards ilie East; 
their iieaitf 

*Thb KiLitBry iivtaTirr ef polyandry in Samkrit Uiemlujc |i %-rry firikingp 
, It Kpi bem fuitgr^ictl itml ihe Pamlant* vtm sk Huttalitvaii itibr into 

ikc Hiiniii tbliL For Moa^|r>id rSrmeiita in Northern Ijidlm MC A- SnnJEhr 
Ox/i^d a/ tadia, {i. jciL 

tTEiu lisit Itkri the Cljtaloguc of liie Ships In ilie Tliiid, wju tu> doobl 
lEacrxcd or adekd ta by id be who wUhed m cUlin n mpe^iohlc ancestry, 
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Vcaming for muon wiili ihc Infinite^ Ixrut oa abwdomucnl 

or worldly ilung^. They walked m lo many couuiria, many 
a sea 

And riven Yudislithira walked in fronts and nc^t lo him 
came Btuma^ 

And Ajjima came after bim^ and dten in order ihc twin 
htoihecs. 

And last nfaJI came DmupadL vvitb her dark skin and lotus- 
c>ca, 

Tile fiuthful Draitpadk lofvelicst of women* bdl of notilc Vkivcs. 

Behind them walked the only lining thing that shared their 
pilgrimage. 

The dog, iVnd by degrees they reached the briny tea. Then 
with souls wcll^kclpllned 

Tlxej' reached the northern region* and beheld with heaven- 
aspiring beans 

T'hc mighty nLountain Ilimavat,* 

ITie Rdm^ana, which apjiears to be a later and more artificial 
y c<impo£iLion* is assigned toasage nained Valmiki. In its latest rcccii- 
sioti tt coiisbts of 24,000 couplets, and describes die fi^nuncs oTPrince 
Rama of Ayodhy^i* the capital of tCo?ala or Oudh on llie Cngra 
ri^er. RSnta is driven into c?die by the jealousy of his wicked 
stepmother Kaikcyl* vvho wants the llsronc for her son Bhantta. 
Rama, with liis wife Sita and his broUicr Lakihmana, goes to ihe 
foncst* whore tlicy spend thetr time in deeds knight-nraiUry, 
and waning wiUi the Rakshasas or demom (no doubt the 
aborigines of the primeval forest). At bat Rcivana* the demons 
king* tempts Rama aw^ay in pnriuit of a magic deer^ and in 
his absence* alxiucis Siti* whom he carries off to the Ubnd of 
Lanka (Ceylon). Rama and LnLshmana/hc]}>ed hy Hanuman. 
the king of die miinkcyis, go in pursuit ofRavana, and liie monkey- 
hofttis east mountaim into the aca Ed make a passage. Rlvana h 
alain^ and Sita's chastity is indicated hy the fiee-ordcal (Fig, 7), 
R£ma and Stia are crowiied at Aycwlbya amid great rejoicings. 

It is impossible to say to ^vhat extent the cpks are founded upon 
dimiy-remembered historical evous. Probably* like the Iliad and 

^Mofus-VVlllbmk 4*;l- 
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the Odys$cyi or tbr itorica of Arthur ^ d OmrJt^magnc^ they li^ve 
a b^kgroUDd of actu£ii f^ct^ and are tdcaXised accounts oT the 
struggles of tlic trtbes Jn dielr ad^nnee along die Ganges 
iitlo the Mndtiyu Desa or Middle CountT>^ Gut their inflaence 
upon subsequent I'limlu Uterature and thought have been 
immense. Like the Homeric poems, they arc the femntam*- 


l*to+ 7. Sitni fitim ihf 

head from which subsequent poets and dramatists have drawn 
incJtliattstibIc stores of material. The Miihab/mrala is looked u|K>n 
both a "fiirdi Veda'" and as a Dhumiasastra or Canon of 
Morality, Rama has become an incarnation of VidinUj and in 
die mouth of Kxiahna, the king of die Yadavas and Aijuoa^^ 
charioteer, i% placed ihiti wonderful pbilosopbical poem, the 
CfW or Song CclcsmL Hie beroa and heroines— 
Aijuna the typical Hindu wamor, Draupadl and SEiS^ Damayanil 
and SakimtaMx and the Hindu Alceslis, arc the Hindu 

ideals of manhexK] and womanhood. 

The epics ciescritie a state of sodety whidi has its pamlleU in 
the Homeric Age of Grii^cce. ITic IndiKAryam are living in 
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numerousf Itingdow doited abtjut the Gnomes valley; the moxt 
remote outposts are ckarings in the great fortat covering (lie 
slopes of the \^iiirihyiis, aiid inhabited by *'ciernot«,’' the aborigints 
who are their traditional fua. 'Hiey are msw dty-dwcUcrs, 'Ihe 
city U surrounded by hattlcimmls and moats; it b laid out in 
squuncs juid the stTecci are watered and lighticd- The ruler is the 
king or Raja, who dwel]:; in a palace in the heart ijf die (own. Tlic 
pahec ii a spacisus building, with n durbar hail, a court of justice, 
a gambling room, anti a cockpit lor ^vrestUng and bear-baiting. 
The Sting is surrounded by hk councillors and warriors: he » no 
antiHiraL and 11 guided by their advice. A bad ruler may he de¬ 
posed or even put to death. He spends liu time in fighting, hunting, 
and gambling. T he cow is now rt^rded as sacred, hut meat 
except beef is eaten and strong drink is taken. Polygamy k practised 
and ‘nautches^ are a favourite form of recreation. Chivalry is 
as characteristic a feature of the Indo-Aryan prince as of the 
knights of nicsdicv'al Euroiic:hcpspltality Juid the right of ianctuarv 
arc sacred obligations, and neither a kindness nor an injury is ever 
forgotten. The greatest giory k deatJt tn bat tie, whidt ctmura 
eternal fame in thk world and the otutL “Sweet it is to die in 
battle; the path to heaven lies in fighting.*' “Glory Is to be 
preferred to life,*'* But the warrior must light fairly; the Kurus 
reproach the Pandavas because one of the Jailer inicrvcnca In 
a duel on the battlrhdd to help a friend who Ls being worsted. 
The Jiem Blhsma sayn, “with one who has thrown away his 
sword, with one wfio has fallen or yicJded, with a woman or 
one who bean a woman's nanic, or with a Jowdiom fellow—with 
these I fight not.” Woman occupies a liigh place in Lpic society. 
When the princess comes of age, the princes arc invited to a 
.Maiden*! Choice. Games and tuumeyi arc held, and she casts 
St garland round tlje suitor upon whom she ixzstows her hand. 
The wife shares her husband’s perils. In the H^majttna^ when 
Rama b banished to the jungle, Situ says; 

My mother often lauglit me and my fatlicr oflcn spake 

Tliai her home the wedded wotnan dotJi bwide her husband 
make, 

*Mbk viti, ^>3. 55 Kiul 56, 
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As the shadow to the ^ubsiiujce, to her lord the rafchrul wife;. 
And she parw noc from her coasprt dll she parts \Ath fleeting 
life. 

Therefore let me seel: the jungle where the jungle rangers 

TOViCj 

Dearer thim die royal palace, where I share my hnsband^s 
Wei* 



no, S. 


fa the Ma/tiblu^ata^ the wife is described as ^’half ilic 
man^ his tiuciC friend, a perpcciiaJ spring of virtncp pleasure and 
wealds *., A sweetly speuking wife h a companion in solitude, 

*R. C Dutt** namtutirn (Lomlon, 1899), pp. | J-a. 
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A father in adii'icc, and a rat iti passing through [ife's 
wildcmos.”* 

. Priests occupy subordinate position in tfw epics* Tlicre is no 
church, but there arc several rival schoals of thought aiui ritual. 
The family chaplain, as in Vcdic tlmn, holds an important 
positJxui, and his greed For foes is notorious. Sacrifica arc 
numerous and costly, the mcni important being the astumtJha 
or liorsc saeiifice, which was celebrated on the king’* accttsicrti 
with elaborate ceremonials and lasted for nsany months. The 
most popular god was Indra, die warrior^s deity (Fig. 8); but the 
Vedic gods are receding into the background, and arc being 
superseded by die Hindu pandieon, Brahma, \'hlmu and Siva, 
GanaaandHanum^. The pod don of the common people is only 
lightiy touched upon, Tlicy fallotw the king to battle in ao ill- 
armed and undisdpiincd rabble, the real fighting being between 
die nobles in their war-chariots. They are mainly engaged in 
agriculture, but in the towns a meticantile cbm is si>ringitig up. 
Among the city-folk of .Ayodhya who go to welcome Itknia on 
hts triumphant return are the chief merchants, gcm-cutten, 
weavers, armourers, sawyers, glass-maker*, workers in ivory, 
cooks, incense-sellers, goltbmidw, wood-workers, shnmpoocrs, 
physicians, lamp-makers, wine-sellers, svashennen, tailors and 
actors*t Slaves—aborigines, captives of war and debtors—per- 
form the menial tasks. They have no legal status, but there ate 
indications that they were not badly treated oi» the whole, and 
had opportunitiej to redeem themaeivcs. 

^Mdoiiix-Williiunit Brahttimitm amt fiimtuim (iSgs), p. 

Trmii^ Giilfiths (Bfimna, p, 917^ 
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VEDIC LITERATURE, THE RISE OF BUDDHISM 
AND JAINISM 

OUK knovviedgc of the Indo-Aryans \t derived from die Vedai. 
The iVDfd Veda (froiQ the word ptd, lo know) mcaos Wisdom, 
and orthodox Hindus regard the Veda as eternal► and revealed 
to the RishU or seers. The Vedie hymns have come tlown U> us 
in three recensions: die Rig, the Snma, and the \ajur Veda, 
The Rig Veda (from rfJt, a stanza) is the oldest, It consists of 
tjOsB hymns, now grouped into ten hoots. They were mcffldy 
in praise of dJTcrent gods, and wei'e intended Jbr recitation by 
die hitri or eliicr priest ai the sacrifices. The iaitli boot is evidently 
much later dian the rest and is more philosophical in chameter. 
'I'he Sama Veda consists of verses firom the Rig Veda arranged 
in the form of a hymn*hook for the use of the taljii/n or chanter, 
the Yajur Veda, on the other hand, U inierpolateti with prose 
passages or prayers to be recited by the priest who performed the 
manual acts. Besides Uicsc we liavc the Adiarva Veda, which is on 
a difTcrent plane; it contains some fme hymns, but ii consists 
principally of spells and magical formula:. 

The Vedic hymns were handed down from father to son in 
die families of the Rishts who composed dicm. ITicy were 
regarded as a jealously-guarded secret, to be preserved at all 
cost from profane cars: the revelation of die \’cda to a Sttdrs 
would bring untold, tiisastcr. For this reason they were never 
committed to writing. In one of the hymns, the pupils learning 
to repeat the Veda after dieir teacher arc comically compared 
to frogs Iwmiding the bur! ting t>r die monsoon by their croaldng.* 
The learned Cliinrae traveller l-isiug, who visited India between 
A.D, 671 and (k)5, says: "ihc four Vedas, containing about 
one hundred thousand verses, have been liauded down from 
mouth to mouth, not transcribed on paper or leaves. In every 
generation ilierc exist some intelligent Bralimins who can redie 
100,000 verses ,"'f 

‘it.V. vit 

^tindiOiut Htiigm. TraM. J. Takakum (iBgC), p. iSa. 
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. When the creative period of die V«Jai came (o att end, sad 
the hi-mns assumed their fitial form, a number of prase treatises 
c^cd Brilimanu were addend. They cahliui injctniciions in 
ntuaJ and explanations ijf meanings, tiftcn convwed by mydiD- 
fogicaJ stories. At the time they were composed, the I ml Jd tribes 
had moved eastwards as for as KwaTa (Oudh) and \adclia 
(Biimr), Side by fdde vvidi the Brahmimas arc odicr tbe 

Aranyakas or Forest Books, and the Upanishads. theosophical 
^rts containing mysliclJ speculations for advanced students 
M a kind of appendix to these came ihc Sdtnis, so caUed because 
they consht of apharuim strung together. Tlic Stauta Sutnu give 
^borate nilcs for the performance of the Vedic sacrifices; the 
Dharma Sfiiras contain the beginnings of Hindu law, and the 
(^hya SCtras di^ with domestic ceremonies to he performed at 
me omc of marriage, birth, the invcsdtnrc witJi the sacred cord, 
and dmiJar occasmus^ ^ 

From the Brahmanas we learn tliat the life of the Brahmin was 
di\Tdcd into four stages. After his iiutiaiicm, he went as a oovicc 
(o the dtrama or monastery of his Guru. Here he remained for 
ict» or twelve years, studying one of the Vedas, with its commen- 
tanes, ttjgcther wiiJi granunar, phonetics and ritual. He lived a 
life of poverty and chastity, begging alms, waidng ui, Id, ,cachrr 
and tending die sacred fire. He then married, and devoted 
hittweif to bringing up his family. When he felt old age creeping 
on, he retired to the forest, and passed tlic third ,md fourth siag« 
of his hfe in rdigious meditation and T»reparation for death, 
fcvcii to-day- these customs arc not cntiiidy extinct. There arc 
schools where (he Vedas and their commcaiitria are still eum. 
mitled to memory, and pious Hindus still renounce the svorld at 
the approach of old age. In 1^86, Gaurishnnkar Uibyiuhankar 
the Pri.^ Minister of the Stated-Bhavnagar, after a distinguished 
career, berame a Sannyasi or ascetic on retirement.* 

. TIjc fieriod of the Upanishads (e. Boodiw B.G.J was one d 
profound religious disconteui. The old belieft were in the meltini- 
pot; the later Vedas show agresvingderire to probe into the oririn 
and dcsunyofman,and thcrenowarosea new religious philosophy 
wtth a number of elements quite foreign w the spirit of the 
•L- Sf Si O MAlIrVr Jfttiduiim, p, a^D- 
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ciirlicr liymm. Thc^irsi ^^-aa a reeling df pes$inmm. Life is an 
evil, and the m ai n ubject of rdigt^ is tne^tAa or muiii, a way 
f®lc4se froni m trammeLt, The second svas the belief in a 
World Soul, Atma, of svhich all individual souls arc a part: 

A moticRi and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all rihjtcts of ail thought. 

And rolls through all UiitigH. 

Hie Atma pcnneaics the human body, as a lump of salt, 
to use the favourite aiuile of the authors of the Upatibhads, 
permeates a bowl of n-atcr. Id the CAhmtifog^ Upiinisliad, dm sage 
I'ddlitaka orders his son to tllroiv a lump of ndt into water, and 
return in the morning. Tlie boy does its he is hid, and the lather 
says; “Take out the salt which thou didst put into the w'ater in 
the evening,” The boy b unable to do so, atid die lather orders 
him to taste the water. lie obeys, and fwds dmt dm salt, tliough 
invisible and intangible, is still there, permeating the Quid. 
“Even so,” says the father, “That Reality is here in this liody, 
though thou dost not perceive it. That atom, w'hicb forms the 
essence of the Universe, Tltat is the Truth, That U tlic Soul. 
That art Thou (Tnl iuntm an').’’* 

^Tliirdly, there ivas the doctrine of tnetempychosb. Hie later 
Hindu thinkers, like the Orpine schools in Grc«:c, tvere not 
content iviili the belief that the soul after death passes to an 
endlott Ely:!! mil. They found 4 solution in die theory that the 
ivnil undergoes a long series of ‘Vantlcrinsp” {tamiora) 
from botly to body, until at last it finds release in re-ahso^lion 
in the W'orld'^ul. The theory b set forth in its carlinst form in the 
Chhmdcgj^ Upmisiad, Having gone to variutu regions, the 
spirit on its return becomes mbt or cloud or die herbs eaten by 
men and animals, and through them it b reborn in their oiQ&pring. 
He whose conduct was good io u previom birth b reborn as a 
UnUimin, K.<hatriy4 or V'aisynj the evildoer is reborn as “a dng , 
a lmg> nr a ChantlaLi/’f 

{//nKtitAutf v». 13. Tnhilcut^ in Snutd SutAn nf r.tf £*ff, Ed, 
t. Mn* MUIIct, Qsfmd. L iO.|. 

tA Chamliib. ilic olhpring tif nn TJlfdl union betv^Yen n Etmtimin wcrmim 
iincl 41 Sadr*, nnb lowmofaU w ihr »vcijd x«k. 






A man*9 life on earth is determined by hb acdons (Karnta) in 
hh prts^ioii^ existence*. "Jiwt as he acts, jiist as he Inihave^j so he 
ticwmcs," sap the Upamshad (IV^ iv, 5); m 

fast as the dock of retribution ruiw down* it winds ibdr up again* 
as Deuasen puts it- 

One methnet by which evil KLarmtt^ accumulated in past lives, 
could be exhamtedj and rdea^ve obtained^ the priicticc of 
penances, which often assumed groresque and painful forms. 
From ihem^ probably* was developed the practice of Yoga, a 
method of^^yokln^' the mind l^y means of iniense coneentraiinriif 
the asmmption of certain pu&turc^, and coutmUing the breath- 
'Fhcsic practices were systematised Into a forma! or 

discipline by Fatanjali, the author of the Yoga Sutras, It was 
cbiimcd iltatthe Yogi acquired abuormal powers, and there seems 
to be little doubt that Yoga goes b^ck to a stage of bcHef when 
there no distinction bet ween the priest and the magician. 

Even more important is the Siinkhya school of philosophy * 
tniditionaliy ascribed to Kapila, witlt iu boldly materialistic 
outlook; it b a complete departure from the tbcosopliical specula¬ 
tions of the Lfpankhads. Only a Few' of its leading tenets, hosvever, 
can be indicated here. The doctrine of the Atma is rejecterL 
Matter and individual sonh arc boih eicrtui] and real. Matter lias 
three qualities [gunfijt goodness, passion and darknea.* From tlie 
combination of thoc in varying proporiiona, the phciiomcnaJ 
world arises^ Soul on the odicr hainb uncUlFcrciiilatcd; percep¬ 
tion and ^JiAation ^be from die subtle IxKly, rE>r[titrd from 
Karma, which cuumra the »ouJ to migrate from birth 10 birth, 
Rcbirtli is due to ignoraorc. Once thb is dispelled* the Karma of 
former lives drops away, and ihe aoul returns u>itsuiiiiiircrcntiiUed 
condition. TIic Siuikhya system hat! Jmmejise j till nonce on suc¬ 
ceeding literature and iliotight^ both wltJiiti and outude ludta. 
It has been traced ly>xh in the eariicr Hlcatic and the later 
Gnostic schools of Greece, and die otdt^i Saiikhya manual W'a$ 
transluicd into Chinese lu die 6 di centur)' A.D. 'Hie two great 
teligicivts rdbrmm of tvhom we ihnU now speak} Vardliamfirut 
Mah^xdra and Gautama Buddha, were bom in a S^khya 
aimosphcrc, and this had a marked dfect upon their doctrines. 
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These two (eachen hod much in common. Both belonged to the 
Kshutri^'^a or warrior cajte^ and led rct^olts against the piiesdy 
tyranny of the Brahinim^ who represented to the common folk 
that aatvailon was only lo 1>c won by the performance of a 
complicated rjtualp, known to thermelves alone. Both employed 
I'ralmt, the Janguage of the common people^ for their teachings 
in place of Sanstriv khe language of the priests. Buddha lias been 
caiietl ilic Indian LudtcTE diere are some pai allels between 
this moventent and the Protestant Reformation in tCth century 
Europe^ Both ignored the Vedas and ca5te*distincuon3 and taught 
that salvation^ release from future births, could only be 
ubtatneci by Riglit Faith^ RJght Conduct^ and Right /Vedon. 
Both founded congregademaS and monastic rdlgions; chdr 
foitowers lived in communidesp begging their daily bread and 
practising the virtues of charity, benevolence and simplicity, 
never stealing, covedng, or celling untiutlis, and above all 
al^aining from taking Life in any form. But Jainism is more 
extreme than Buddhism^ Vardhamana, its founder, practised 
extreme ascedcism, while Gnulama folio wed tJic middle pallu’^ 
I'hc Jaint con^iitleied that suicide under certain drcuntstanca 
was jusliiiablc, which was quite repugnant to Buddhist ethics. 
One Jdin sect actually went stark naked* while tlie Buddhist 
monk \vm content to wear tlic yellow robe of the beggar; the 
Jain looked upon all nature, even lirdess objects^ as animate/ 
and took the tnosi clabomte prccauticuis u* prevent the act:idcnia] 
deadi of even the siimllp^t animalcula!^, wIiltc^is the Buddhist 
merely rdhiincd from taking life or hesh^cadng. I'he fate of tlic 
two reJigioni is also curiously disdmilar. fituh went tlirough 
many \icbsltudes; from tinie to dmc, under royal pacronagei 
they rose to jxjsittom of great importance, undl they' were 
finally overthrown by the reWv^ of Brahminism. But Buddlusm, 
cxdnct in the land uf its bkth, ha^ become the rcUgioa d' die 
greater part of Asia, while Jaliusin, which does nut aspire to be a 

*See, fw itulaiicci dir Atfiarast;^^ SuJia XXii) wbete li b lUUftl Uml 

ibcic Uvlog MHilm ill partkkii of cartli, fire, water and air. So WciJfibworth 
iPrdudr IIL 4^) $^y$: 

Tct ewy naiunil mck^ fruit or flower* 

Even llic loose ilonci Uiot covet die !ii^h-way» 

I a rriUimt 
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tvorld religiDJi, h confiiicU to Itidja. wHrrc ti jtilJ flouriaics. 

VVeknoiv litdc about V.'iriilmmntia, afterwardscoiJcd MaliAvIn, 
llie rtjunclcr of Jaiiusni. He belonged to tlic royal Guaily of 
VaisSti and iv-as probably Imm in 599 B-C. H« jiiother was of the 
lachehavt dan, and hts kindbllc oliAerved tlic toJ« of an older re¬ 
former, Parn’a by name, who Jived about two centuries earlier. 
He married and had a ftimily, bnt when tJiirty years old, he Jianiletl 
over the rulcrship of his state to his brothor, and fonook the ivorR 
For twelve years he lived the life of aij ascetic, wandering about 
among the primitive tribes on the Bengid border. At the age of 
43, while sitting in deep mediiation. he attained cnlightenmen!. 

‘■Omniadent and comprehending all objects, hr knew all 
condluoiu of die world, of g^nls, men and demons; whence 
all come, where (hey go, whethrr they nre bom as men or 
aniinab, or becorae gods or bcU-lHring:!; their Ibod, drink, 
doings, desires, and the tlioughts of their mindsT he sasv and 
knew all coaiditions in tlic whole world of all living beings.”* 
For the next tliirty years he was engaged 111 preaching his 
dotirinc; during tlie miny season he stayed at various cities of 
ftihar, ineUidiiig hij birthplace, ^'atsiilL His w'ork was hindered by 
achbms, especially that starred by a fonner disciple, Gosabi. He 
probably died in 527 B.C., at tlic age of 72, in the little town nf 
Pawa near B.Sjagriha in ihc Patna district. Some cemurics after 
hw death, ihe Jain church svas dividrrl into two sects, the Svelaiii- 
barns, or wearers of white robes, and ihc Digxambaras nr “iky- 
cloihcd,” i,e., naiicd. We shall apeak in other places of the auh- 
scqneiit fortunes of Jainism, the part il played in tlic chilisation of 
Suiithem 1 ntlia, and the icinijJcs with svbidi thcjaifus crowned the 
peaks of Gujarat and K.atli[S.w nr. ‘ITie language of the Jain scrip¬ 
tures is die andent Prakrit dialect of Bibir, known as Ardha- 
Magadhl. As rime went on, ihejmna, like die Buddhists. Iiegan to 
recognise and wonhip p«vioiuiticiimatiomof iheirlbumlrr, who 
were known as Tirihakata or *'ford-makers/' Inmgcsof these were 
installed in temples and woisiiipjwd as gods, Ovtng iti iis rigortnis 
views. Jainism has never been the religicin of large masses of the 
people, and to-dtty the Jains arc a small but wealthy community, 
dwelling mostly in Gujarat and Rajputana. Tbeir cxireme 
XXU. aoi. 
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opinions on the ^nbjece of talcing life in any form have dosed the ^ 
door of fimny prtjfcssiom to tlieni, and they are usually merchants 
and bankers. Many Jains liave spent hrg^ sums in endowing 
anima! liospititLs for the eare of aged and sick beasts and birds of ail 
kinds, 'riie Jains today regard themselves as a reformed Hindu 
sect^ and employ Bralimms to perform their domestic ccrcmoiiiw. 

Gautama S^yamnni^ ilit sage of the SakyaSj was bom^ 
probably in the year 563 B.C., the son of a petti- chieftain named 
Siiddhodana^ at Kapilavasiu 0^ the Nepalese border^ one 
hiindrtd mills north of Bmarcs^ and witluJi full sight of the snow- 
crowned Uimilay^Ls. U'hc spot was afkcnvards marked by ihe 
Etnpetor Asoka with a ooturnn. wdikh is still ^tatidmgK The 
Sak^'a^ formed one of the many litile mbal repuhlics which were 
afterw^arda s\wcpt aw'ay m die advancing tide of empire which 
presently alMorbed all die smaller states of Nortlicm India. The ^ 
triiiesmcrt^ who probably had a good deal of Moiigdlian blood in 
their vcinSf transacted their affairs in a common moie-halJ, They 
lived in villages on the edge of their ricc^fidds; these were mere 
clearing^ in the Great Fnrcjit which covered the foot-inlk all 
round thcnij and wus the haunt of robbers and runaway slaves. 

Gainama in due couoe married bis cousin Vasodharat 
bore him u son^ RohuLi. At the age of Lweniy-muc he determined 
to abandon the world. the days before my enlightenment, 
when I wa$ as yet but a ihxlhisattvup I bethought me ihai a 
hole-and-corner life is all that a home can givCg whereas a 
wandering mendicant is as free as air; it is hard for the home- 
keeping man to folloiv the higher life in nil 11:3^ completeness 
and purity and perfection; comcj let me cut off Jiaii and Iwacd^ 
don the ydlo^v robt\ and go forth froni home to homelessness. 
So the time came, wheii I w^as tjultc young and wnth a wealth 
of coal-black hair unioudiort by grey emd m all the beauty 
of my early prime—deTpitc the wistiR of my jiattuts* who 
vrepE and lamciUrti— 1 cut off my hair and beard, doniicd 
the yeJh^w robc» and went off from home as a ^vandering mendi- 
eaut.""* This was the Great Renuumtion. For a iiiiie he studied 
under two le^Jm^^d aiceurs of Rajagriha, Imt thej' foiled to 
satidy liim. fhen be ptuciiscd austerities and penances until 
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Juj nearly died. At one tune he w:ii on the point nf collapse, 
when Ills life was saved by a village girl, wlio gave litm a 
(Imught of mjJk. But !ie was sdU as faf as ever fnun hii goal. Fat 
six years he wrestled tn vain, whcti one day, while sitting in 
profound meditution under a fripai tree at Bf]db Gaya, he 
received Bodtu or Uluminadon. On the site now stands the 
Mahabodhi temple. Tlie Buddhist Senptmta tell us that at this 
CTisis he was assaded by Mara, tlw Prince of Darkness, who sought 
in vain b^' all tniinner of terrors and temptations to shake him 
from his purpose, 

lAfter remaining in the same spoJ for some days, cnJo)ing the 
bliis of ddiverjuicc, Gautama, or rather Biititlha, the Enlightened 
One, as he must now be called, Liastcncd to Benares, and litre in 
die Dccr Park he preached his first sermon and *'sct die Wheel 
of the Law rolling." ITtc text of this discourse has come down 
to us; '‘Sorrow; die cause of sorrow; the removal of sorroiv; the 
way leading to die removal of sorrow.” All existence is sorrow. 
'Jliis sorrow is f;au3«i by the thiral of Uic individual fw existence, 
which leads from birth to birth. It may be r^uenched by folluwing 
the liiightfold I’adi—Right Undersiandiug, Riglii Resolve, 
Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, Right Effort, Right 
MindTiilncss and Right Moditaiion, Buddha was deeply touched 
by the pessimism of his age. Existence is an evil, from wlucli an 
cscajH: must be found, like Malmvira, he I bought this deliverance 
lay in a pmcticid way nf lUc, .attainable by all, and nni in the 
abstract Right (vnowtedge of the privileged few. VVijcn: Buddha 
diilercd from his coniemponiries vvas in iih view of the .^tmi or 
Ego. This, he dedated, was not an entity, but an Aggregate of 
qualuies or teudendes; “11 trunsitory manil'cst.vtion of a cottcetion 
of plicnomcna.” VMust persists after death is not the Ego, but 
Karma, the result of our deeds. It bs this which is relwrn. Later 
Buddhist philosophers compare rebirth to the lighting of one 
candle from another. Tim liffht U at nnee die same mid yet 
dilTerent. By following the Ei^ifold Patli, Karma will be at last 
extingutshed. There will be noiliing IcR to be reborn, and tltis is 
Nirvana, or the blowing out of dir llame. " After the dissolution of 
the body, udtUer men nor gods shall see him." Buddha wuuld 
Imve agreed with llie sieclaration of die great western philoiopher, 
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40 nearly hi* coiiteiDpoiraTYr lhal "iT death is the absence of all 
sensation, like the sleep of him wboac ilumbm are unbroken by 
any dream, it will be a wonderfUJ gain."* On the subject of God 
lie is' silent. Kanna U (lie nioving force in our lives. What a 
man sows he must reap. Sactihcc and prayer are idle things. In 
tlte gods, the innumerable spirits of earth and air and sea, ^ 
Buddlia, like any other Hindu of hb time, believed. But they are 
as much in need of salvation os mankind; later Buddhists regarded 
litem as the Buddha's satellites, lltcsc metaphysical subtleties, 
however, Btiddha doubtless kept for Ids inner circle of disciples. 
To the world at large he preadicd the occcssiiy of kindness to 
all living thirigs, purity nflirart, tnithrulncss anrl charity, absten- 
tiitn from covetousness, ntult-fittdmg, hatred aiul violence, as die 
highway to salvation, wliidt lay ot>cn to all, from the highest to 
the lowest, irrespective of caste.t 
^VAer the niiddhaV srroion in tlic Deer Bark, disciples began to 
flock to him. At the end of three monibs tlicre were sixty, including 
die beloved Anuiida, the conipattioti of all Jus wantleiings.Tlic 
Jildc band then started on ihcdr mission, preacliing as they went 
from village, to village. Piinces and Ih'slitiiiiu, merchants and 
hmbandmern, hermits and ot<U'.asts, noble ladies and repentant 
prosiitutes joined the comiminity. A tifc'likc picture of a typical 
day in the life of the Master has come down to us. Rising at dawn, 
and donning tlirir yellow robt^, he and tils dbciples would go 
frutn (hxir to door, be^iiig for didr HkkI from pious Iiouseholdcrs, 
for they subsisted entirely on charity. Rcttuiving hotne, they ate 
dieir meal in common ^regard I ess of caste. The heat of the day 
was spent ui rest and mciiiindon. In the evening the villagers 
aoirmblcd and the Buddlia would, preach to diem **in a manner 
suitable to their understanding.’' Religious discounc aiul the 
solution of difficulties occupied the lime until die first watch of 
die night, wlien all wcni to rest. During the rainy season, the 
monks retired m one of tl\e retreats which had been presented 
to them by pious donors, and spent the time in study and prepara' 
"Socratci, XXXII. Socrata was bdrn in 4(19 U.CL 

t 7'bir Huddlna IVit OoimandnieiiU ■»«—not l« kilk not tu not le 
eouimii inipurity: ivoi iv be fiibe in Innjtiuse: nor tp be doulilc'iunsued; 
not to luc bod laiigrii.iRr; not to luc fine, gkwuif tpeccla; not to covet; not to 
br ungry; noi ro ukc lierciicat view*. 
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iiojf for thdr irark. A favourilu resort was the JetiiViLna monastery^ 
which buiti in a park at the €^ty of Sris-astl, now Seth Mahct 
in OiuUv, given the Buddha by a w&dihy merchanr of the namr 
of Anathaptndaki^ and here many oTJiLs dhcounei were delivered.. 
One of hU first vidts after his Enlightenment was to liis ancestral 
home. His son tvit^ a^m'crted and his wife became one of the 
first of Uie ncwly-faunded order of Buddimt nuns. 

For forty-six years the Buddha travelled far and in *hc 

states of Kosaia and Mogadha. Amongst hb patrom wm Bim*- 
king of Magadhai and according to one story, be sternly 
nrprcn'ed hU son, die pamdde Ajatosatni, for hb fatlicrV 
murder. Somrtimet he met wth violent nppodtion; an attempt 
was made to assassinate him, and he was greatly troubled hy the 
rivalrj* of hb cousin^ the hcfcdc Dev'Odatiii, During hb travels be 
\bited Vab^p where he gave dire oflenco to the nobles^ by 
prtftrring a meal prepared ljy ihe dancing-girl AmbapSli to their 
sumptuous banquet: “VYcre you to ofTci all V^ab^i and its subject 
territory, I would not give up so honourabk a 

The stQTw of bk death Is told with greoi pathos and simplicity 
in an oUl narrative* «he MohaparanMana SuUt^ or Book of the 
Great Dcceaic.* The Buddha was now eighty years old, worn out 
with toil and ira vcl. At a village near the little town orKusirLisgara, 
in the Goratpur dbtrict, about lao uiHes north*ea 3 t of fienare$, a 
poor smith named Chiinda had prepared a dbh of park for htnu 
The food was tainted^ but the Master, with hb unual cou[lesy» 
partook of it radter than hurt the feelings of a humble fofloweri 
though he forbade bis disciples to ibUow hb example. Then he 
continued hu joumeyi but afler a few miles a dtarp attack of 
dysentery came on* and in great pmti he lay down to rest in a grave 
of Sal trees. Feeling his end to be approadimg^ he called hb 
dbdples together and urged them^ if they had any dmibls or 
difficulttes, to lay them before him, '^Bc ye lamps unto ynorsclvcs. 
Be a rcfiige to yumifcdvcs. Hold fast tet tJte truth as to a lamp. 
Look not for refuge to anyone beside^ yourselves.” f 
Emit vdL xi. 

ftJiyi Davidi, erm tftr pri^tn^ Bmiithiiwt? p, ^8^ HfumLnlo 

the pwciRr u yc as (Kom whi? have ihe Self ai Inmp^ itic Self m refuge* 

rttc hjkw ai krnp, ihr; ijiw ai rdiig^, nmh tuv mlicr.^' Shn rrgsrd^ iba hntr 
pcaiimuiEi: itihiHsm as a tuomnUic nixicUtiti vokiwwn ui the Ihuhiha. 
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The rHiilifuI Aiuuiclu> hcarihitukcn al liic prwpect of losing bis 
Itfcolong rricnii and icachcr^ wcnl aside and b«wt into tears. 
The fiuddha sent for him, and gimtty rqiRwcd hint. '^Enough, 
Anondat Do not let yourself be troubled: do not weep! Have 1 not 
already^ on many occasions told you that it is the ver^’ nature of 
tilings meet near anti dear unto m, that we must thvide ourselves 
from them, leave them, sever oUTSei>ts from them? ^^halcve^ 
is born must be diss^dved.” A pustulaui named Subaddlia came 
begging to be admitted to die Order; the dlsdples would have 
turned him away, but the Buddha called him to him and received 
him. Another characteristic act of thoughtfulness for otliers was 
to send a message to Chunda, bc^tng him not to reproach him- 
sdf. 'mien Ulc Blessed One addressed the Brethreu and said: 
'Behold now, bretltrcn, I exhort you saying. Decay is inliereiit in 
all component tilings! Work out your Salvation with diligence! 
This was the last tvord of the Blessed One.” He passed into 
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Bamnirvana, “from which there « no return/' without recoverifiE 
conscioiuness {483 B.C,).* 

After Ids deatli, the brethren solemnly cremated the Buddha's 
body. A dispute arose over his remains, which were distributed 
•V. A, Smtlh, forts oflmHn, It, AppemL a pva muiu for 

pFElinring on earlier date 3-343 B-C.) 
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among bis followers and were ensbrined as rdica in rtii:iund$ of 
bciciL, known as stilpas or dSgabas^ in many' parts of India. It 
was necessary that the Maitei^s teachings should be presetted 
uncorrupted, before the lapse of time sttould moke th<»e who 
had heard forget them, or remember them impcrfoctly. Ac¬ 
cordingly 500 dlsciptca met at the Saiapanni Cave near Rnjagriha, 
and all the Buddiia’s precepts were collected, leamt and recited 
by the whole gathering. Tlic language was an early Ptiihriv dialect 
afSihar^ afterwards, called Pali or “test" by the monks of Ceylon, 
to tUstingiiisll it rmm the commentaries which were in Sinhalese, 
'rhua the buddhist canon was formed. Tlie sacred books were 
(^vided into three IHtakus or “baskets," consisting of the Vinaya, 
dealing with the daily UTe and discipline of the Order; the 



no, I Oh MuitiUnH Ttiralm nr Tfrm Jenth 
{ 'n* Uuddha, thr mJ l/it OtAr}, 

Suttas, stories and sayings; and the Ahhitlnmniii, or higher 
philosophy t»r Buddliism. It b die second of these which appeals 
mint strongly to the student to-day. It contains wdiat are prubalily 
audicntic records of the Master's sayings, Sutldlmt texts und 
psalms of great spiritual beauty, and the Jatakas, a series of 
eharming folk tales of how the Buddha, in previous csisicnce*, 
did deeds of charity and benevolence to all ereaiurei. About a 
century liter, a second Council, held at Vaitnll (376 B.C.), 
caused a serious dissension. A band of het'etical monks, tviio 
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cJiafcd at the severe simplicity of Uic rules of the Order, demanded 
certain rdaxatiutis or mdulj;ences. 

“They broke up the old scriptures and made a new receitsioti, 
attached new meanings to tievv words as if spoken by the 
Buddlui, and destroyed much of the spirit by holding to the 
shadow of the letter.*' 

In a^o B.C., iiowcvcr, the canonical books were finally settled 
at a Council held at l^Stallputra under die patronage of the 
Emperor Asoka. 

The Buddha expressly disclaimed either divinti birth or 
supernatural potvers. He wvrkcd no miracles, lie repeatedly 
warned Ids hearers that salvation Jay in their own hands aJone. 
The most that he cr>uld do was to show the ■way. His immediate 
dudpics strictly followed the Master's teaching. Tlie eariicst 
sculptures carefully reirain from depicting him in bodily Ihrm. 
His presence is indicated by symtKils^tlte empty throne, the 
Wheel of die Law, ur a pair of footprints.* But as time went on the 
historical Gautama became, to all intents and purposes, a ilivinc 
heing. to be worshipped in temples by prayers and olTerings, and 
Was looked on at uiily one of an endless series of ineamaiions, 
past and future, sent down to eartb for the salvation of the 
human mce. 

A few extracts from early Buddhist literature may serve to 
dlustnitc dte lofty ethical leaching of the Buddltai 

“Hatred docs not cease by hatred at any time; hatmi ceases by 
love,” {Dkatfmapath 5.) 

“Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by 
good. Let bint overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by 
trudi,” {DhammapsM 5135.) 

“All men tremble at punishment, ail [ncu Jove life, Kcmeniber 
that you arc like unto them, and do not cause slaughter.” 
{Dhammapada 

“Not to commit sin, to do gimd, to purify the mind, this is the 
tcariiing of die Buddhas.” [Dh^itnapada 1U3.) 

“This b called progress in the discipline of die Ulosed One, If 

^ * tn early liiiddliiif ioonograptty, n lotus Hower S^mboliKii die BudUhs’s 
hirUi;« tJie Enli^htcnrocni; the Wheel of (ju; Law, tiu fif« Soiiwa* 

and a itapa. bii NirvjlRii. J. Hu Vvgel, AndijUir [A t mriV. 
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one lu* im m its sioTulncs, and rdhiins bom it tn the future.’^ 

{Alaidixigga IX, t, $.) 

*‘Not by birtk does (»nc become an outcast, not by birth don 
one become a Brahmin. By deeds one becomes an oinci**! , by 
deeds one becomes a Brahmin." AfipMtd ay.) 


LEASING DATES 


(AppnmnimlcJ 


ftpCL iw^iooet of the oMer V'cdic 

tDw-Soo Period of the later Vedic IlsinDs. 

&»-6od Period of the EnlimHDOj. 

Period of rite 

599^5^7 VonihuTHilna Makivtra., the founder oTJaiidiai. 
aS 3 ' 4?3 Siddjilrtha GaxiiamA, the fouodrr of Duddhism. 

4B3 Flnt Buddiiiic GounciL 

37ft Second Buddhbt Council at VaitilL 

300 Schum bcL'Wccn rise SvetamLyun and DignmlurA Jain 



Chapter IV 

FIRST CONTACrrS \^TrH PERSIA AND GREECE 


Bv the cad oF the Epic Periodii the tide of Indid invasioxi Fiad 
dcfifittdv receded in an easterly direction- The original settle¬ 
ments in tiic Punjab were cat off from Arykv^nik^ ,ijid are 
scarcely fnendoned in later literattirCH Onluxlox Hindus regarded 
the Punjab as non-Ary an and unholy. The iril>es In the Punjab^ 
however, remained in touch witii their Iranian Wifnin ** n otv the 
other side of Urn moimtains, with whom they had many oammoii 
characterhtlcs, ethnic and linguhtic, Persians and Partliinus 
appear to be Tnentianed in die Vf!das** The old Persian and 
Vedic languages arc dosety aJltccK the most marked dilTefcncc 
being that die Vedic sibilant becomes an aspirate in die language 
of the A vesta, the sicn?d literature of ancient Persia. Thus the 
Sonin, the juice of the plant used by both in their sacrifices^ 
it Kaoma in old Persian, ami Sindhu is Hindu, Curioudy 
enough, the old JPersian gods Icml to Ijc LookoJ ut^ti as evil 
ipiriu by the Hindui and tier tfTja* the w'ord Amntj applied 
by die Persians to the highest god [Ahura Mazda) comes to mean 
a demon in classical Sanskrit^ w'hilc con\'crsely lu-dra appeanf as a 
demon in the Perdau scriptures* Thh may be due to die rcUgioui 
reforms of Zomastcr ((f6a’’583 R.G,), which swq>i away much of 
the old m^ihotogy. Iran, however, continued to exercise a definite 
culturaj Influence upon India, even after the fall of die Pei^ian 
Empire, 

llic ontstantling event in Wcsicm Asia in die sixth ceniury B.C, 
was the rise of Persia. In fit 2 B.C.. an army of Babyloniam and 
Mates overthrew Nineveh, the iVssj'rian capimt. Ln 550 B.C. 
the ancittu Medic line deposed liy die Persians, ainl Cynii 
(55^*53^ 8 *C.) became ruler nf a great kingdom. In 538 U.C. 
Cyruj m^erthrew Babylon, and laid the roundation of die Iranian 
Empire, which Darius Rysiaspcs C5S^"48fi B.C*) extended from 
the Indus to the >Iedilc4rnmcau, Apparently Cynis overtan 
Gondlilira, a terra wlucli later deiso(cd Ihc Peshawar and ilic 
Rawalpindi districts^ btit (hen probably included KabuL The 

'Panavaj {RW x. 3^, a); ^ILV. vi. a;, 8}, 
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annuation of the Putyab teft to Diiriuj^ who about 516 B.C* 
sent a Greek mercenary named Scylax of 10 explore 

the Indus.* Scylax^ $tattln^ at :i city named ^^Caspapyrua^^ 
(Kasyapapura), a frontier city of Gandliam^ saUed fiown the 
tndiL^ 10 its moudu and thence, pnobahly coasting: along Southern 
Arabia, up die lied Sea to Arsinoe^ the modem Suez. Tlic 
vo^^age took two and a half yeare. Scylax, like moai ancient 
voyagera, took Im time, creeping along from port let port, and 
hailing for long periods to wail for the monsoon winds. After 
this, says Herodotua, Darius conquered ihe Indians and made 
use of diis sea. TFic voyage of Scylax first brouglu India into 
touch with Greece and the western wnrIcL The Grcck-i knew die 
nice with whom they thus came into contact as Hindus or 
Indian-s^ dm pct>pk of the Indus: the Indians spoke of tlic 
Greeks as Yavanas (Yoii j^) or loui^ans. Hcradoiufl dcscriba 
India as the vastest of alicounlriei, popiilaicd with variou:^ iribcs^ 
speaking difTercju languages and in fUffereni tlegrcc^ of ci\ib 
isation, and tnjundcd on the eiist by a Hmittess desert ofsainL 
Herodotus mendons the Indian satrapy the tweudcLh In 
the Persian Empire, [paying the enomiEmi annual tribute of 
three hundred talenei of gold^dust^ over a miltion puuiids in 
modem currency* This was alluvial gold, collected by wooshing 
from the rivers of Dardistan in Kasfimir. Herodotus has prcscrv'cd 
curious travellers^ talcs of the gigandc anu wliicli guarded the 
mines, prcsumaldy die finrce ilogsstil] seen iu vdlBgcs in these 
regions.f India was one of the subject nations which sent con¬ 
tingents to swell the giganiic army mobilised lor Xerxea^ mvaslon 
of Greece in 480 B.C, The Indian contingent consisted of infantry 
and cavalry, under the command *>f a Pcrdati general named 
Phamaaaihro- "ITic infantry ^oldim were clad in cotton, and 
armed with cane bows and irun*tippcd arrows. ITie cavalry 
were inounted on horsesfl but iheir c!iariots were dravrn by wild 
asscs4 Fonunaicly. perbap, for the Greeks, no dephanu w'cre 
ineludcd. During the next cetiiury, ImlJa was in dose touch with 
•Hrrfxlotm 4^ 

tHertniptus lit, §17. The nury of the mU nroae (tom tLe Samkrit icnu 
[pei^iiUia uud fat aUusitil ^nL 
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Persia and, tfirough Persia, ^vith Greece. In early Buddhist 
bociks we licflr of long vqfyagta made by Indian tnerdiantmcn. 
One Jpitaka story of about the yh cctitt:r>' B.C. reifies how roihc 
I ndian mcrdiants who made periodical voy:tgct to Bal^^ru 
(Baijylon) took witti them A perrormirig peacock.* The jicacock 
U finil mentioned in Greek liicralurc about tlds tunc as the 
“Mcdinni bird.'* Greek inrrcetuuics sci^i'ed in ilic Persian army, 
and Greek officiaU were employed in the Imperial court and 
in the satmpics. At no period vverc conditions more favourable 
Jiir the intcn:hange of ideas.f Many attisimpts have been made to 
trace resemblances hetwetm early Greek and Indian philusophy. 
The paratteb between Orphism anti Buddhism are terrainly very 
eliisc. Boih Jtcc-ls lived in monastic coiniminitieSj abstained from 
tnlring life or eating meat and believed in tiie doctrine of metem- 
ps^“rlioai3. Pydmgoras^ who wa^ l>om abtmi 581^ B.C.^ h <Tedited 
witli having wandirred ss far as India in search of knowledge^ 
'"It is not too much/' sav-s Garbcp '*to assume that the curious 
tjccdfr who tvas a ccmieniporarv' of Buddtui^ and Jt may br. of 
Zoroaster too, would have arqiiLrctl a mnttt ^ir less ex*tcL know- 
tirigc of ihc Eiist, in Uiat ^igc of inccllcctunt Ibrmcniatioti, thriuigli 
die medium of Pmia. It must l>c icmembcrcd in this conneciism 
that die Asiatic Greeks, at the time when Pythagoras still <hvcJt 
ill his Ionian home, under the s-ingle sway of Cyixw, the 
founder of the Persian Empirc/*i Eusebius preserver a ciiriuiis 
story, which he attributes to Arhioxcnus the mnsjcian, a pupil 
of Arhitodr, about certain In dian plidiwopliers w^ho fuimd ihor 
way M> Ailicjis and inlervieivcd Socrati^.§ llicy aiketl Socrates 
what was die object orhis philoftophy* Upon \mng lold thai it Wiis 
an enquiry into human aduirS;^ the Ladians burst into bughterp 
saying dial no one could enquire Into luiman affairs, if he were 
ignorant of divine ones, Thi^ «tor>^ if irtrc, iimy explain the 
many points of similarity lo Indian jiSiiltMophy in Plato. In the 
vision of Er the Pamphylianf with which the Republic closet ^ arc 
clearly stated tlie llindu doctrines of reincarnation and Karma, 

•E. B. CirwdL T7if Jdiaka {Ganibnd^, igoj} Itl. 

.iaruAT Jiiilul (Cambridge, 1914)1 pp* 
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“each soul returning to a second life, and receiving die one 
agreeable 10 his desire.*' The of the Cave in Book Vll is .lu 
equally clear espositioci of the Vedania doctrine of Maya, the 
Ulmory ^aracicr of the objects of the seu^. Plato’s division of 
his ideal polity into tlrrcc orders—Guardians, Auxiliaries ami 
Worker—is rcmlniiccntortbe Indian V‘artias,Bralinun>s, Kahatrivaa 
and Vaisyas, It is difficult to believe that these may he accounted 
for merely a» cDincidenccs,* 
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4. A\rxandtT*S R^mtu, 


if* 334 Alexander the Maecdonmn set cut on his expedi* 
tion for the conquest of die Persian Empire. In 331 B.C, at 
Gaugamcla on the Tigris, an Eastern contingent under tlic 
Satrap of Bactria, including Indian litUmcn, together widi a 
mialj (brec of elephants, took part m the disastrous liiUde which 
decided the late of Persia and its unhappy monarch. It would be 
beyond the scope of this work to foUotv Alexander"* eastern 
campaign in detail In 330 B.C. he captured and destroyed the 
J. Urwiek, TfmMtuag*Ptilu (rgao), p. 
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imperial cajjitoJ of Pcmpolis^ In the winier of the same year he 
reached Sditan^ and otabil$tii:!d nn imporiani outpost at the 
i^eai meetmg-place of the Idgbways of Western Asia, which he 
named Alexandria of tlic AraehoaLaiiSfc and which is now kiiowi^ 
as Kandahafr In Uie following year lie croswd the passes into the 
Kabul valley^ and founded a post knoirtTi as AlexaTidr 3 a*uiider- 
Caucasus, near the modem Charikari. a1>out 30 miles north of 
KabuL Using this as a hosCj he undertook a strenuous campaign 
Ibr the reduction of Eaclria and Sogdiana (Balkh and 
Bukhara). He entered the andeni tranJan town of Balklu *'the 
mother of ddes,^^ and was horrified at thecustomst especially tha: 
of tx]>osing die dead to be devoiire(l by vultures and dogs^ which 
lie found being practi'^cd there. In \tty 3^7 B.C., as soon as the 
%now^ wax sufficiently melted^ !ic ft turned to Afghanistan by 
the lofty Khawak pass^ 13,000 feet bight and established another 
fortified post which he named Nicara., perhaps the modem 
Jsilalabail, guarding hb communication^p 

He appears to have enttretl Indict, not acinally by the Khyber 
pass, but by foJlovii'iiig die course of tlie Kabul river- The rest of 
the year occupied in fierre figluing wilh the tribes ia the 
Maiakand and Swat districts. This involved the storming of a 
numljcr of almost inacccssihlc moutiiaiii strongholds. At the 
capture of one fortress, Alexander ivoumlcd* and the enraged 
troops put the inhabkanis to the sword. /Vnothcr massacit: took 
place at a called Massaga, where (lie garrisozir uftcr olFcring 
to join the Greeks^ changed their mJnds^ AAcr thh, the cliieT 
exploit w'as the storming of the great mountain fastness known to 
(he Greeks as AoriiM^ near the junction of the Kabul and [nrlus 
rivers,* h was 7,000 feet liigh and supposed to be imfircgnahle, 
but the Creeks managed to fill in a nui^ne prote^tting the summit. 
The pafrisoft tried to escape ttndirr cover of ftarkness, but were 
put to the $w^ord. Near a place called N^^a, where ivy and vmes 
grew in profusion, the Greeks met a fair tribe, strangely like 
themselvcip w’hum tJiey loc»t to be the followers of Dion^Turs, and 
fraternised with dtem. 

Alexander svas already in comniunjcaiion svbh Ambhi* king 

*Fefr idmlificaikin af Aorn«i loe 5ir AuticI Stein^ On 
itf fnJui, XX. 
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afTasila, who saw in an alliance with the foreign conqueror an 
cxcciIrBt chance oT ovcncDming his ncighiiour and rivni, ihe 
Paurava monarch who ruled the country between the Jhdum 
and the Chenab. Accordtngiy, in Fcbniary 326 B.G. the Mate- 
donJans crcisi9.«] the Indus in tiie neighhuurhood of the ovdem 
Ohind. It was a momciitous day in iUcftander's career, and lie 
may have felt tJiat hr was on die thresh okl of a New WorIcL The 
ermsing was celebrated by games and sacrifices and feasting, for 
which purpose ilic raja sent 3,000 oxen and ) 0,000 sheep. 

Soon after dils he entered Taxila frakshashilS), the capitat of 
Ciutdh^a. Taxiia, wc are told in die Jatakasj was a famous 
uni^Trrsity town. Here sons of the upper classes went to study 
‘*the three Vedas and other accomplislimcnts," medicine and 
other subjects. The descriptions of the Greek historiaiLt are con- 
tirmed by recent excavatiom on its site, which lies about 20 miles 
north-west of R-Swalpitidi. Taxila stood in_a fcnile valley near the 
mouth of itic K.fiybcr pass, and so was n natural halUng-pface 
for traders and traveUers from ali partt of Asia. Here the 
Greeks saw many strange etiMoins. One was a marriage- 
market, where lliosc who were unalilc to dispose of their 
daughters in marriage owing to poverty exposed them for sale, 
a crowd Itcing asscinblMl by the Sound of conch-shclis anti war- 
drums. Tlic dead were burnt, or thrown out to be devoured by 
vultures, and polygamy was practised- Wives Ijiimt thcimelvca on 
the jtyres of their dcccasetl husbandtj tliey did this of their own 
accord, and those who rdiisctl were held in djigracc.* This 
description, wliitilj cornea fmm the pern of ArisiohuJus, one of 
Alexander's companions, contains many points of interest, and 
shows that even at that date Taxila was a cosmopolitan town 
and the meeting place of many races. The maiTiagc-tnarkci was 
BabylomaUft and the practice of exposing the dead to vultuirs 
wa-s Zoraaatrian. The reference to widow-burning indicates that 
it iurvived in these remote districts though discountenanced, in 
the Vedas. 

Aiothcr sight which gready impressctl the Greeks tva* that of 
fifteen ascetics, on tlie outalurti of the city, sitting naked and 

•Stmbo, XV, L 
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pracdsing almost mhunuin pctiaGc:es. They reminded Alexander ^ 
□rDiG^etics tlic Cynic, whom he had liad a famous interview 
at Athctu, He sent an nfEccr nnm«J OtnsleTltus to enquire into 
their beliefs, hut they informed him that to try and explain 
Elincfu philos(?phy tlinnigh an interpreter was like maldri)^ tvater 
llmv through mud. One of their numlXT, wiiom the Greeks called 
Kalanos (Kalyiintt), was persuaded to accompany Alexander to 
BnbyUm, svlierr he burnt himself tu dcatli on a pyre. He ami his 
companions may Kate been Jains of dir Digarnbara itr naked 
sect. 

After ilioToughly teating his men, AJexajidcr con tinned his 
march in an Ciisterly direction. On the banks of the Jheliim, not 
far from SJUjillajivTila, where the fate ttf tlur I'unjab iras dcitincd 
to he settled many ccniurica later,* he found liis ssny barred by 
the Paurava monarch, with a huge tiodt, composed of tile 
tradiiioiiat “four arim’' of the Hindu army, cavalry, inTaatry, 
cliaiioLs and elephants. It ts‘;ia now the beginning of July, the 
rains had set in. and the river was in spate. To attempt a crCBiing 
in tile face rif such formieLiblc ojiposidcm was an impossibility, 
so, on a dark and stormy night which covered his movements, 
Alexander, while diverting the cnemy^ ultcntion by feint attncki, 
slipped across the river with a picket! force of all .rrms at a pioint 
about af> irdira away. The Indian chariots, svliich svere detached 
10 meet the Greeks as soon nt the crosaing was reportesl, stuck 
in titc mud .and were wtsily defeated, and the rain hampered titc 
Itidian archers by welting thdr bowstrings. The Indian army 
now changed front to meet the attack; the infantry were draw'ii 
up in deuic massa, sviih a00 elephants, “looking like tosvers in a 
city svall,” cUsiribuled at intcrii'als along the front line. In the 
midst, on a richly caparisoned war-elephant, sat the Paurava 
prince, a giant over six iVet high. .-Vs so often happened later, the 
clumsy Indian hmt was no match for its more mubllc opponents. 
The Greek mounted infantry' rode nmnd it, pouring in showers 
of arrows, wjiich stampeded the elephants, causing ti)cm to 
retreat, “like ship* backing water," to use Am'anh picturesque 
phcMC, and trample tipoii the troops lidiiiicl tlicin. In the midst 

•J-flr the ACliuit rite of ite lji»nli?, ite V. .A. Smith, /Atf^ of finfle, 
p. 78. AuilKtritictdifTef between Jhcluin town, tirjaliilpur, further downjirami. 
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of the canftmon, llie Maecdonun cavalry chiugecl home antl» at 
die lame time, the inlhuiTy dniiin up on tlic furdicr bank bet^oji 
Ui cross. The slaughter vras terrible. The Paurava, tlmugli 
wounded, fought to the last- At length he was persuaded to 
dismount and was led Into his conqueror's presence. '‘Hmr do 
you wish to be treated?” he was asked. "Use me as a king 
& VllcforfM)" the Kshatriya amwcml. 
“And when 1 said ‘as a king,’ nersUiiog » contained in that.” 
He was restored to Ids kingdom as Alexanderis nccroy. 

.yicjtandcr nmv heard rumours of the kingdom of MagadJia, 
whicli wiu vaguely called that of the Pra^i or Eaatemerj. He was 
told that it was only eleven days* march ajcross die desert, ami the 
Nanda King who occupied the dirone was a worthless ruler, tlie 
son of n barber, w'ho had ubtaiiietl hU thionc by a base intrigue 
with the iivife of his predecessor, whom he had murdered. He 
was anxiuus to advance and conquri- it also; but on the banks of 
die licjts, tils weary soldiers mutinied, and refused tn go further. 
Ikrply mortilied, he built twelve immeme aJtats to mark the 
ftii^tni spot he had reached, and prepared to retrace bis atefis. 
It is saici that for many years Indian kings used m wonhip there 
on crossing the river. The site is now trretrioably lost, mainly 
ow'ing to an aUeiutioii in the course of the stream. It was probably 
not far ftcmi (he modern GurdiLspur. 

Aliucandcr, bring foiled of his ortginaT plan, now derided upon 
another. He determined to follow ttic old rrmte nl'Scylax down lo 
the moiiili of die Indus, annexing the country he passed through, 
and exploring all [xisitble mcatu of communication with Western 
Asia fjoth I>y land and sea. A fleet of about a,oao vessels was 
preparrtl on the Jhcliim, and liooty, stores one! noiKumbatants 
embarked upon it. Jlic troops were drawn up on either bank. 
Early in the cold weather of 3^6 B.C., sifter pouring out nbatiors 
to the gods. Alrjuinacr gave the order for the huge armatLi 10 set 
out on its way to the sea, the Indian onlookers dancing and fin|ipng 
"in their barbaric manner-” The passage down the Indus ivas 
severely contested by die inhahitanti nt more than one poiuL 
Tile Malavas anti Kshudrakai (Malli and Oxydrad) fonned 
' powerful tribal republics, settled in the countn’ lietwcen the lUvt 
and Chenab rivers. In storming the capital of tlit NUlavas 
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wkicb lias somciiniea been idcndtied mih Multliaj Alexander 
icvctdy wounded, and ihe infuriated array» getting out oTcomrot. 
put the g^rri^iori to the jword. The inltabitatits dim submiited, 
and sent the conqueror presents of chariots and shidd^, halo of 
cotton, Eorfabrahell. and too talents of'Svhice Eron/^ These gifts 
give ns an indicarion of the pinapcrity uf the country and Lhe^ 
advanced state of ils civilisation. In wluit b now the Sukkiir 
district, the Greeks found a singular country^ the inliabitants of 
which dined togcUicr m public and were remarkabte for their 
longevity. Musicanm (Alushaka). die king of tliis state^ submitted, 
but aRenvards induced by ttie Bralniiins to Pciilion, die 
officer in charge of communicatjons, exacted a terrible punisli- 
rnent from the king and Ids e\nl counscllcutt pxutsng them to 
death ami atporing thdr corpses. In July 3^5 B.C, *\lcxandcr 
readied the town of Patala, at the head nf Uie delta.* Here he 
started rt> build a great port, svith walh and doekyaids. While 
it w.\s in process of consirueiion, he undertook a recoruiaisaaTicc 
dosvn to the sea. Reaching Uic open watcr^ be uJFei'ed sacrifices 
to the ocean. He now made prcparatiorti fur his homeward 
march. The Piinjab was divided into three pTO^Tnees.. The 
northern province was under Philip, son of Machatas* with hi$ 
capital at Taxi la, comtuunding the Khyher pass. He was after- 
wartU killed in a mutiny, and was succeeded by Eudemiui. The 
country between the Jhelum and the Bea^ tv as already undcf the 
cliange of the Paurava Piiiicc^ aud Pcithon, son of Agenor, w^ 
governor of Sind. Beyond the Indian frontier^ Alexander's 
Ibtlicr-in-Uw, Oxyar(«p was ruler of AlgltAubion, wiili hb 
capital at Alexandria-under-Cbucaaos, commandmg die northern 
approaches to India* It w™ impossible fbr the whole army to 
return by iJic same route, in view of Uic barren imtiirc of the 
country and the lack uf water and provliiom, Alexander divided 
it into three pam. The first, under Gratcrua, with dte sick, 
elephants and heavy baggage, was to go hy the Mula pass and 
across baJudusian. Alexander lumself w'os to proceed along the 
eoastr through the Makrau, while Ncardius took the deet home 
by way of the Hmian Gulf. The homeward march started at the 
end of Septenibcr 3^25 B.Ck, as soon as die monsoon permitted 
•Tliij y by V. A. SaiStb near ihr. modem EaktiuiiJtiijd. 
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ahipj lo saiL Alexander’s troops suHcrcd t^^ribly ui crossing iJie 
Riuige, but ut last bolli ferrecs arrivod at Susa^ after a morclt 
of over 500 miles, in April-May, 334 B.C, ft ere they were 
joined by Ncarchns, who had experienced many novel and exciting 
adveuturea in the Persian Gulf before reaebiug tlic month of the 
Tigris. 

A little more than a year after tim (June, 323 B.C.) came die 
news of Alexander^* premature death at Babylon a t the age of 3;^. 
The vast empire wiiich iic liad founded was ahal;r>Ti to the core, 
and at once began to split up, Mutinia broke out among die 
veterans in the military posts along the banks of* the Indus, 'i'hc 
viceroys de]xsrted for Asia Minor to lake part in die scrambTe for 
poivcr, and by 321 B.C. Greek rule in the Punjab was at an end. 
This was mainly due to die cxertiom of a young Indian named 
Chandragupta, whose fortunes vvilJ be described in the following 
chapter. So ended Alexander’s brief and meteoric conquest of die 
Punjab, It tifld no immediate effect, and passed off like countltas 
other inv'asions, leaving the country almuit imdlsturljcd. No 
mention of it b tu be found in coiucmjw'nary Indian litcratUTc. 
But .Alexander was no mere casual raider, like Tamerlane or 
Nadir Shah, intent on nothing but plunder, A pupil Of Arisiodc, 
he conceived it to be hia mission to westernise die East, fie came 
with historians and scicndsis in ills train, to keep a careful record 
of hb dbeoverics. His work n-.ia intended to be fierinanent. At 
various ])oints along his route, he established 3 cliain of fortified 
posts, to keep open Ids conimunicationj. Many of tlitee sim'ive 
to-day. He meant the Indus to be the great military and corn- 
mcrdal highway of his ludiart provinces and, had be lived, there 
is little doubt that a second .Alexandria would iiavc sprung up at 
its mouth and, in all probability, the Punjab would have treen 
hdleniscd like Asia Minor or Egypt, 

LE,'\IHNG DATFA 
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Ch<tptfr V 

THE OtPniE OF MA.a\DR\ 


Tiie rnofit itriiiitg feaiurc of the liLiLGr^" of Northern India m 
the 7ih century is the rise of extensive kingdoms which 
gradually swallowed up the smaller independent states. The two 
pnntipai states wxre Magadha (Southern Ejhij} and 
(Oudh)- Magadhn bqgun to take the lead about 540 B-Ch under a 
chJdtatn uf the name of Bimbisam^ who made hh cnpltaJ at 
Rajgir (old Rajagriha), He was succeeded by his son Ajatasatru 
in 490 B.C- Ajltasatru was the child of a priueesa of tlie powerful 
Licchavj clan of V'abalL The Liedtaiis^ probably a Mongoloid 
tribe froin the Himalayan foathilU^ played a prominent |:iiirt 
in liKlbn history for a thousand years or more. Aj^tasatnj 
m&iricd a pnnccs^ of Rusala^ and die kingdom was itbdorbed 
about this time by its powerful neigh boon According to a 
Buddhist trndidonp Ajatasatru murdered bh father, but It is 
probable that tliis story was a spitdul inventiorir prompted by 
jealouny, m AJ^tasatru was a patron of the rival sect of the 
Jdni. Hk ^n Uduya built a new capital at Patnliptitra. About 
4*3 B.d the dynasty foimded by Bimbisara was ov'erihrow^ by 
Ihc fust of the ‘'Nine Naudas/’ who reigned for Etdc less ilian 
a century. At the time of Alei^andeKs invasion of the Punjab^ 
Miigadha was governed by a ting of this linc^ a iKiwerful monarch 
wiih a targe army. According lo some aixonncs, he was a man of 
low origin. .Be this as it niay^ he ivaa unpopufar, and a young niaxi 
uamod Chandntgupia Maurya, whom the Gnicks called Sandra- 
cciUiis, enmpired to overthrow him* There arc conAicting accounts 
nboot iJic origin orChandragupta. According to one of themr he 
was an illegitimate son of the ruling monarch, and held the office 
of Comniander-iti-Chief. He was helped in hb iniriguc by an 
astute Brahmin of the name of Chanakya or Knutilya; but the plot 
tailed^ and the conspirators were obliged to Ace to the Punjab, 
where* according to one story, Cluindragupta met Alexiuidcr 
and urged Iiim to invade Magadha. Tliii must have been in 
326 or 325 B,C. Two years later* when the news of Alexander's 
death reached India, Chandragiipta and his Brahmin adviser 
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fomented pi popular minf^ “lo oJT the yoke of smitude from 
their ticek^ and slay thdr roastcrtt*' whidi pin end in Greek 
rule hi the Punjab. He then eoHected an army, :uid in about 
322 returnee! to Maj^ddha, defeated and killed the Nanda 

King, and occupied PatalipiiLra. A Sanskrit Iiiitarical drama, the 
Aiiidrd MdksAma or Yht AlinitUrr^s &ai^ writ ten altoiic seven 
centuries bier, givc$ a vivid picture *:£ the palace-intrigues by 
wiiich the Tev^otutton was lurought about. 

3^5 SeJeueus ^icator# who in die partition of 

Alexander's Empire had bccunie ntlcr td' Western .^iai tried to 
reconquer the Punjab. Chandragupta ddesicd him, and com* 
pellcd hiin to Cede exicJisive territories ki tfie KabuL iierat and 
KandaJiar tllsiricts and BaJuchLstaii, which hTonghi the western 
boundaries of Magadha up to the Hindu Kush^ Tii return, 
Sdcuctis received 500 dc}dmnt£r svhich proved to he of great use 
in his tvars against his Greek rivals. This friendly understanding 
was cemented by a marriage aliumcc between the two rulers, smd 
was fiirtbcr istrengthcjied by the de^sp^itch, abmit 30a of an 
amlnL^dor named Mega^thene? to tlie Court ni Fatal iputrut 
where he resided for a Lumber of years. Megiisthcnes was no 
^ stranger to die liasL He luid been employed under Sibyrttu^^ 
satrap of Arachosia (Kandahar)* He wrote a detailed account of 
India; the original bas uiifortunaldy pcrislicd, but copious 
extracts are preserved by later writers, and particuiariy in the 
I5lh book of the Rtmian geographer Strabo (A.D. 23)^ U w'as 
ilie stajudard w^urk on India for die Greeks,* it, we itcp 

from darkness lighij we have to wait for six centuries before 
a fijidgn travelltr again lifts the curtain upon ancient India, 
Other sources of informaiion suppkmciii the account of Mrtjai- 
tljcnes. One is the earlier narraiivc of Nearcliuip Alexander^a 
AtlmiralT ako knowm to us only in extracts. Anotlmr h .i treaiUc 
endded the dr//w iS&im or Mauiiat of Politics, distwcrcd some 
ihirty years ago in a South Indian library', and tradirinjially 
ascribed to Kautilya himself. 

Gluindragupm^s capital, Paialiputra (or Palilxithrsi, as ilte 
Greets called it)^ on the aite of the mcxlem Paiua^ is described by 

•Ttu; qtiouuLaiu vrlikh roUuw lire from J. \V. McCriadU:, AtfcurU fndi^ oj 
AftcdJiArjtfj and AntoR (1677^ 
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Mcgsrthetica ai a tplcndid diy, standing on the northern bank 
/of Uic Son. It wAi the shape of n parahelogram, roughly cine 
miles by twoj and was surrounded by a Imjad. deep moat^ wJiieh 
Fccdvcd die dminage and was comtccted at iia nvo extremidci 
with the river. The city wall was a massive timber pahsmie, with 
drawbridgest towers and gales at regular intervals. The town 
itself was sYcU planned and laid out, with inns, gaming lujuscs, 
thcaUrs, rate-courses, and mccdiig-Ualls for guilds and religious 
socli. There were haiicUomc baanars svhcie indigenous and 
foreign gHUtxls sverc displayed for sale. The streets were crosvded 
ividi a busy and many-coloured throng of race and animals. The 
tiouses w'trc two or three storeys high, and as they were mostly 
w'lHKien, elaborate precautions were taken against an outbreak of 
fire. In die henrt of the city was the royal palace, which stood in 
the midst oTa yv:al|cd=in park, ivith ornamental trees, tame pea¬ 
cocks and pltcA'^ants, and lakes full of sacred fiah. 

■nie palace, like many buildings in Hurma, Kashmir, and other 
parts of India to-day, was hiult of ivood caqiiisitdy carved; the 
pillars were plated with gold nod silver, oniamented wjdi designs 
of vines and birds. The king lived in great state, “In the Indian 
royal palace,” we arc told, ‘iiicre arc wonders with which 
neither MemiKmutn Sum in all its glory, nor the magninccnee 
of Ecliatana can li(Fpc to vie." Chnudmgnpta. like mosi njtu-pen, 
went in daily icsir of his life, and his unpopularity was eiihanced 
by tiij oppressive govemment. "lie IiimscH' oppressed ivith 
slavery the |>ef»ple wimm he had delivered from external tlomina-- 
tionJ’* He look cbbonitc prccautioju against assassinmioiu 
He never slept twice in tlie same bed, and all food and drink 
were cardully tested in order to guard against poison. T'io 
one could enter the palace precincts mihout a permit, and 
an army of spits and pntHttaUun was employed to watch 

wluii was HapjienTrti; in the city, and no methods were considered 
loo unscmpulouii for gelling rid of enemies of the state. He was 
surrounded by a host of slave girls, who cooked and served his 
food) tended to hb wants, massaged hit limbs and entertained 
liim with dancing and music, A bodyguaixS of foreign Amaaons 

•Pupttliiin lb rjctcrriJi dfirnlnalLofiic vHndic^vcl^ *ervltr& 

prrructkait, XV, 4, 
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kq>t wfttcli tpvcr the palace day atul aiglit. Qiaiiidj'agupta seZdom 
went abroad except on festal occ;isioti^ when be rode in ^Icmn 
procesnou through the screeis m a httcr on the back of an 
elephant. '"Then cornea a great host of attcnd^inU in holiday 
dreis, witli goldeir vcaads, sudi an Iiuge l>a^im and goblets six 
feet bmadj tables, chairs of state# drinking vesscb and lavcrx, 
ail of Indian copper, and many of them set v^ith jcw'cls* such as 
emeralda, Ijcryis and Indian gurtJCts‘ others hear robes em¬ 
broidered in gold ibreuti and lead \vild beasts, such as huITatocs, 
leopartU and tame lions# and rare hlrds in cages.” 'Fhe Amazons 
^ lined the streets# keeping the spectators at a safe dhtaiicc. ”Ii 
death to conic inside dm line of vvameii.” At Qie lime when the 
King wnilied hia hair, a solemn durbar was hdd, at winch the 
nobles sverc required to attend and offer the cnastomary tribute^ 
Chandragupta worked hardn Rotised ai dawn by music, he 
rose, and after bathing and rcBgions observances# he vinted the 
Law Courts and Hall of Audience. He receivtxi tmuisterSj, heatd 
the reports rjf his spies, and attended to his cotrcspondencc- He 
then retired during dm heat of the day For rest and £>od; the 
evening was spent m mipccting hk troop* and foriifieatiom and 
ill recreation. Him dug was a favotirite sfMirt, and drives wims 
airangeil, iti which brgt numbers cf hcitais were slain. Attimal 
• fights and gladiatorial displays w^re hcld| and also public chariot 
races# in ivhidi hor^scs and oxen ttwik pan* Both nobles and people 
betted heavily on these races. Chandragiipta maintained au 
immense army, which, in the tritditioiial Ittdiao fashtoui# con¬ 
sisted of dcpliants# charioia, cavalry and Lnfantty^ Wlnrn mobilised 
it 14 said to have been 6iio#ooo strong# hut as in all Oriental 
armies, a proportion may have been camp-followers arid 
attendanis. Chandragupta [ilaccd his duerfiiith in his elephants 
and chariot** The latter may be compared to armoureil cars; iliey 
carried archers# and the skill of the Indian bowman wo* pro¬ 
verbial. The army w-os uodcr an elaborately orgatmed War Office, 
divided into six hoards ami charged iritii keeping tlie ^irsetials 
anil armouries in a state of caiist 4 iii cT^ine?s for Avar. Their 
practical dfidency is dcmonsirated by the fact Ehai Chandragupta 
able to ddcai die Greek veterans under so fiimous a general 
an Sdcucus. # 
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The Empire was divided into three provinces, eadi under a 
\Tccrov, usually a member of the Royal FaiRlly. The provincial 
capitals %vcre at TaxiJa, Uijain and Tosali. Under the Viceroy'S 
were divhioiiJil commisisionen and under them again were the 
dhtiict officers. They were well paid: a Iiigh officer of state 
received the equivalent of 4,000 mpces a month. As to-day, the 
lower ranks of the Ovil Service contained a Iiosi of petty officiats- 
Tlic main source of income was die tax on the land. Megasihones 
rightly observes tliat all land, then as now, belonged to the state. 
Til ere was no private ownership in the soil, Tlic assessment, wx axe 
told, ^vait one-fourth the valne of die crops. The greater part of 
the country was under irrigation and bore ttvo crops a year. If 
Mcgaaihcncs can be believed, famines were almost unknown.* 
Irrigsitjon received special attention; an inscription ai GirnSr in 
Kathiawar bean witness to the cate bestended by successive 
Viceroys on mi artificial lake and dam const nicted then:. Megm- 
thcncs records dial the dbtrkt officers, as to-day. '‘measure die 
lanii and inspect die sluices by whicli water is distributed into the 
branch canals, Sfi lluit everyone may enjoy !iis Ihir slmrc of tlit 
benefit.” Ihcsc officen were aho in charge of mines, limber and 
forests. Forests must have been much more cxtcnaivx than at 
present, and w<ax inhahitetl by wild tribes. A part of die forests 
was reserved for royal huniing gmuiub, and for the breeding of 
elephants, which were a roy'al nionopoljK/rovi'm, however, were 
numerous, and the whole kingdom w'OS connected up by an 
excellent system of roads. M ilea tones and rest-iiouses were erected 
at intervals, and etniricrs maintained a postal sersice on these litgh- 
ways, The chief was the great Royal Road, which ran from 
Taxila to the capital, linking up all die principal towns. .-Viiodlcr 
trade-route ran from Pfitaliplltra through Prayaga, Bharhut 
and Vidita to UJjjain, :ui important trading-centre, whence roads 
diverged northwards to ihc mouth of the Indus and soudiwarfU to 
Bhrigiikaccha or Broach. 

Tlic civil administration was bureaucratic/ The ruler was 
assisted in hU dudes by his ministers, who took chaise of various 
portfolios. Local seLr-government is no novelty in India, and 
Patoliputm, and doubtless other cities ns well, was administered 

•J. ai ^Jifib€d Migasi^nmj ^ Jffum, p. 32- 
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by a miintdpaTity tcjnsuting of six boards of five members eadu 
The- firsi dealt vvjth tratle, li fixed nitc$ or wages and Jafc- 
guardol tl»e rights of anbrnis, who enjoyed llic apecml protcciion 
and patronage of (he stttc. The ^cond rfid ihc work of a 
Foreign Office or Gonsulaie. It examiticd carcfiilly all v^isitors 
leaving and entering Uie capilnl, stamped Uicir pas^rts, saw 
tliat they were properly acconimiKiated, And pirnddcd medical 
aitendance ^vhen they were sick. If tlicy died^ the board provided 
for their burial and fomarded their efFccis to their relalivo. Tlie 
third board was concerned wiili ihc registration of birilis and 
deaths^ and maintained a censtis fi>r lax^tion ptij-|ioscs. flic 
fourth^ fifili and sixth boards were in charge of commarec. 
The fourth regulated sales and stain]:icd weights and raeasures. 
Merchants had to purchase a licence from it in onlcr to trade. 
Tlic fiftli board saw that old goocb were not palmetl off as new, 
while tlie sixth concemod with the collection of a tax of 
one-siKlh on all salcsf Any evasions of I lie tax, if detected, wert 
drastically punished. Beddes thr^c committecii llie muntcipalliy 
a$ a whole w%s responsibk for public works of aU ktncls. They 
had to sec that rduse was not left 011 the roads, and that the dnuns 
were kept clean^ They w^erc charged with the duty of rmuring 
that the fire-brigade in rorutam rcadioc^ and die curfew 
duly sounded and observetL 

Justice was adminhiered by dvil and criminaJ courts. Cases 
w'crc heard by three Judges, who \vcre advbed by Brahmins 
acciuamtcd witli tlic hiw% but no doubt must civil ea5es were 
settled in the traditional Indian numuer by or juries of 

the cflslc-fcllcjws of the litig^nbj. rs'earchits itrllv us that “iht laws 
were presm^cd by oral tradition* and not in books/* Criininal luw 
was terribly severe. The dcath-peually wai exacted for a number 
of crimes, indiiding bijnry to aitisaits and evarion ordue^t to the 
State. Maiming was infiicted for oifenecs such as peijury, md 
torture and trial by ordeal were used m order to ascertain the 
irnth. Brahmins* appaninily, enjoyed the benefit of clergy. 

Trade was evidently in a fluiimhiiig condition, and a coJ- 
nmpulstan orowd ot merchants from various parts of Fiirope iind 
Asia could be seen in the bazaars of Pitaliputra. Goods from 
Southern India;! the GoZden Chersuneset China, MesopoLamia 
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and the Gre^ cities of Asia M\mr were expOf^td on ttic italU, and 
like every tiling else in the Manryan Empire, d^eir sale was strictly 
regnlaicd and controlled, “Silks, muslins, die finer som of doth, 
cutlery and a,nnfiur, hiocades, embroideries and rug$, perfumes'' 
and drugs, ivory and rvory^workjctvcllcry and gold (seldom diver) i 
these were the main articles in which the merchant dealt.' 
Ncarchua noted that they w<are wonderfully clever at iriiimting ''' 
Eiirivr>can gixuls of ah kiiicfa: rimilar remarks were made by 
European travellers in the I7tb century. Tlie Arth^ Sijfra gives 
elaborate Shipping Rjcgulations^ and no doubt ihcxc was a 
considerable aiufuint of coastal trade; Indian merchant vessda 
crossed the Indian Ocean In the mouih of the Tigris and to 
Aden. There wiis a famous overland route from laxila loBalkh; 
from there, Indian goods were carried dowm the Oxus to 
Eumpc by way \A' ihe Caspiau smd the Bl^ek Sea. It b a curious r 
fact that with all dus Inghly developed ttude, the Xiauryas never 
dcvclopxrd a regular coinage of dieir own- Athenian “owk ^ and 
Persian darics were freely circulated. The only indigenous Indi^ 
coins known to us arc very crude. They are usually stjuare in 
shapCt the silver mies being cut from strips and the copper ones 
from bais^ l"hcy w^erc then s^tatnped by nitaias uT a punch widi 
marks showing ilirir %'alLic and the mint from which they \vcrc 
issuc^l. 'Flic standard coin of iliis type appem^ to have been the 
pmttt ^vo^th about a rupee or somew^hai less in modem currency * 

Mcgasthencs made careful enquiries into the pojmlar religion 
and pliilot^ophy of the Hindus, They worshipped, he tclb us, 
^ llcracleSi Dionysus, and Zeus Otnbrio^* The chief centre of 
ihe worship of HctucIr ^vas at Matliura; hcncc he may be 
identified wih Krishna, tlie charioteer of the epic bero Arjimi^ 
atul king oi' the Yadavas, whose birthplace was Matlinra. It is 
inlercating to noie that he h already tlic god ot a local euU, 
DlnnysiB is pmbably Sivn, anti 2Ieu3 Oiubrios h Indraj who 
releases the rainclouds and causes the ihunder. It is sjignifurant 
that no mention is made of images or temples* He gives an 
interesting account of tlie Brahmanicul schools^ with thdr strict 
syiirfn tif discipline^ iind of their tcaciungj anti notes its resem¬ 
blance to Greek philofsophy: 

‘"Rbyi Dd.vttb» p. 
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“In many poitto their teaching agrees with that of the 
Grteks^ror instance that the world has a bcginniiig and an 
end in dme, and that its shape ts sphcnealj (hat (lie Dcity^ 
who is its Govcmiar and Maker, interpenetrana the wholct 
that die first piincjpltsi of the univeree arc diffcmit, but that 
I wraitr is the principle from which the order of the world hat 
come to bci that besides the four elements, there is a fifth 
iubitance (afrow, ether) of wludi tlicheavcnt and the slats arc 
made; that the earth is the centre of the universe. About 
generation of the soul, their teaching shows parallels to the 
Greek doctrines, and on many other matters, lake Plato, too, 
they interweave fables about Uic immortality of the Soul and 
the judgments inflicted in the other world and so on.” 

Besides these, there were die •‘Sarmane*'* or mendicant 
ascetics, wito lived mostly in the jungle, wearing clothes made uf 
bark, begging ilieir food, and alrsiainiiig from cohabitation and 
wine. Some of them practised rottune-ir.IIing, necromancy, and 
healing by spdb, very much as is the case ichday. Women could 
join the mcodicaJit orders, and suicide was permitted and even 
admired. Curiously enough, Mrgasilienci makes no specific 
mention of the Buddhists or Jains, llic casie-sysiem was strictly 
enforced, ^o one is allowed (o fnairy outside liIs casie, or 
exchange one profession or trade for another, or folloiv more ikm 
one business,” But a man of any caste could cuter the religious 
life. Mcgatilicncs gives an aitraciivc picture of Elindu society 
He divides it into seven ‘foJasscs” (j-m-fg*). First came die 
Philosophers and Brahmins, who performed the public and 
private sacrifices and acted as diviners and astrologers. Like tile 
Roman augurs, tlicy had lo declare the auspicious days for 
undertakings, and if anyone's prediction proved to be fahe he 
was dismissed. Ev^ery year the King held great aiiembU« of 
Brahmins, at which those who Imd prodtiued worb of merit 
were rewarded, lliis custom went or tlirough tltc ages, right 
dtMvn to the Peshwas of Poona in the eighteentli century. 'I'lie 
second claw wa.s the agriculiirralUts, barmlcw folk, who kidum 
left their villages and went on ploughing even when contendine 
armies were fighting at a liiUc distance. India is a country of 
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^s«tf-oiyanis«I viUaga, and the grouping ot the \-Uhigcs into 
slates and emptres td\ their inhabitants UttJe aHcclcd, to long ns 
thdr customs and nghts were not intcrfcml svitb. 

The third class was the herdEmtn> shepherds and hunters^ 
They destroyed ilic ss'lM anknals and vemtn, and trapped and 
tamed elephants on bchalF of the Gfnemment/The fourth claw 
was the artisans^ g highly prisilcged group, who were tinder the 
special protection of the government, and enjoyed many itn- 
tnumiks in return for iheir services U< the State. TIic Mil uas the 
military class. The immense standing army of C*ltundragu[>ta gave 
emplo^'mcnt to a large numlKn* of men; the soldiers were well paid 
and supplied by the NVar Ofltcc with Itonscs and equipment, 
which had to be returned alter use. *‘^Vlicn not engaged on active 
ifTVfce, Uiey spend their time eating and drinking. Hi try are rnain^ 
tainecl at the King’s expemc, and hence the>- are ulwa\'s ready, 
when occasion calls, to take the held, for they carry nothing of tlieir 
own with them but Uirir bodies.'” SbtLIily came the inspectors, a 
branch of the Civil Service specially employed by the Einporon 
They travdled from one end of the Empire to the oilier an<t sub¬ 
mitted conlidentJal reports upon the work of the local olHcials, 
While tliey were on circuit even the meanest sul^ect could appeal 
to them if he hud a grievance, They carried on a complicated 
system of espionage, and were espoctaJly on tlieir guard against 
plots in die army. For dib purpose they used the courtesans of the 
City. Service in this departmeut e&pedally appealed to adven- 
ciirotjs youtlu. Sev'cnthly anti lartly ramc the Royal Ctmiicillors. 
To them bcimiged the highest p«ts of government, die tribunals 
of Justice, and die general adminisl radon of jmblic; alfaiis. Tliey 
were doubtless Brahmins. “Some Brahmins,'* Sat’S Ncardms, 
’'enter political life and attend the King a; ctmndllors, while 
others devote tliemsdves to phthisopliy." The Bruiimtiis in 
Hindu India, like the clergy in inedicvul l^urope, were the power 
belliiid the throne. 

Megasthrncs tells us dial a noble dmpiicity was the 
predominant Indian characteristic, and this » ennfinned 
by other Creek travellers. "No Indian has ever been 
convicted of lying." In signing contracts, witnesses and 
scab were considered to be su peril uous and houses vvcjx left 
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unguiirdcid.* la the whole of ChimdraguptiL'f coinp oT 400,000 
mea, tittra wtre no convictions for litcAj cKcceding 2 ikj dmctiiTtfl- 
(jC®)' They weta not Htigio^is. 

Cottem (tree Unen) u'35 the usual material for clothes; the people 
liked brij^ht coloun and jewels, and Carried umbi-eiUs to protect 
tlicmsciva &om the stin. The staple food was "rice boiled after 
die manner of porridge,” and upon it were placed seasoned 
meats, dressed in Indian fashion—surely the earliest description 
of carry and rice. A spiriluqufi liquor, like the 'afTack’ of to-day, 
was dutilied from grain, and doubtless *lnddy‘ was lirewed from 
the sap of various palms. VVomen were well treated, and ivivrs 
had their dowries as their prii-jitc property. .A husband could be 
punished for cruelty, and offmees against women were severely 
dealt with. If a wife bore no children, the husband could take 
Biiother, and widow? could rc-marry. In the Punjab, which was 
more old-fashioned and less progressive dian the capital, the 
practice of holding a Maidcn*s Choice wusstili in vc^c, Neardius 
states, somewhat crudely, diat in TokiIo, girls were put up as the 
ptiae of victory In n boxing^matcli! the victor obtained his wife 
wathout paying a doWTy, Voluntary ruttet was pcitniucd, but 
w'Qs confined to the warrior caste, and die widow who refused 
to bum hcRclf was looked on with contempt. An account has 
been preserved of a c.ise which occurred itmung same Indinn 
mercenaries in Iran in 316 B.C, The widow of the dead leatlcr 
wxni to the pyre exuliant, "crowned witli fillets by the wnmen 
who belonged to her, and decked out splejjdidly os for a wedding." 
On reaching the spot, she distributed her omaments among 
her frientls. She was helped on to the pyre by her brother, 
and laydown beside her husband. As the fire seized her, no sound 
of weakness escaped her lips. Tlie Greeb thought the custom 
savage and inhuman, f Meidem social Icghintion was antidpated 

♦Another forriffn traxTlIer, Htuen Tim)$, wme lune eciUuria later, Mtn* 
fiirn* ihh. CkJood Slcentim, who rptiu bb life aintHif; iJvr Hiadti peusttU, 
Mysj "I have had bdbtr: toK hutuhwl* of eiUel in wltieh « nuin*» fnoperty. 
liberty sad life depcndKl upon hU icliini; a He, and lie ho* Hintd 10 tell it." 

(ArwiffA II, 68^.) Marco Polo lay* thatlhe brahmin flicicJianti 
were fanMua |bf their bonaty, and “wmild not tell a lie for anvlhuiit on 
eai th." Yule II. 363. ' 

f McCrindla, /fpviwif isiw at dturt^ h rTtantMl IJurtitjar 11901 }, pp, sta tf. 
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by provisioii Tar die ikmlliis of soIdLert ajid svorkmcfi^ and for 
orphans. Megasthents 5ayj ihai sLivnryi to prooiincnt a fealurt of ^ 
Cre^ society^ ^vas. unto own, but here he soems to ho wrongs A 
rnild kind of dojiiestlc slavery w^s apparently in vogtie; slavey 
were ujnh^dly prisoners of war, imolvemt debtoj:^ and members of 
die lower castes. Tlicy could purchase didr frccdorm. ITie people 
H ere food of aoiuseinents ^ and processions and ore us entertain¬ 
ments were provided by the Courts Ac ting, dancing and panto- 
mi me diows were popular, and companies oJ" strolling players 
toured the coujitrj\ Caste-feasts were heldp and the cajiital was 
illuminated for public fesdvats. 

In^^S B.C, Cliandragupta died or abdicated his tlironc; according 
Id one 5tory^ lio became a Jain monk and red red lo Snivana 
Bclgola iit Mysore^ where he committed suicide. Of the long reign 
of his son Bindusara we knmv little; his surname *-\jnitnighata 
seems to imply that he was a greai conqueror^ and he probably 
extended die Miiiirya Empire south of the \lndhy^ as for as die 
Pennar river, adding to it ii fnurth province widi its capital at 
Sevamagiri, "Golden Rock,'^ perhaps near the ancient gold¬ 
fields of Mask! in die Raichur district^ w^herc the southernmost 
uiseriptiim of Asoka Ims lieen discoveretL* Binduitara maintained 
friimdly rdadems ivith his Greek neighIxiursn Amba^adons from 
Antioch and Alexandria condnued to \i$ii PsitaJiputra; a Greek 
admiral explored the Indian coa$i; and the Greek and Indian 
mouaadis main mined an amiaUe corrcspuiideacc. 

AsoJoi iuccccrlcd tu tlir thrmic in 273 B.C. He svsis Viceroy of 
G[{am at the time of his father'^ deaths and at first had some 
difficulty in asserting his daims. He was not croAvned until four 
years later, ^Vc^^u:c rortuiuite in knoxvmg more of Asokn ihmi of any 
early ttindu mlcrp, from live fact that he embodied his prindplcA 
of government in a number of edicts, graven on the nK'k nr on 
pilLirs and recording his own words. In abi liC. A^oka determined 
to muntl off Ills empire by the cajnqtifsst of Kaltnga or Orissa, 
one of the Iasi of die indepetideni states^ situated on the Bay of 
Brngul between the Malianadi and Go^laven rivers. Tlic country 
np to modern times has been a wild one, with impenetrable 
forests haunted by wild tribes, unfordable rivert and a searcity 
A ftmiih, Hhi^ 4th ftdia., p, t7s< iiftfi L 
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of roads. The Orissans, wlip had a language and cuhtire of ilirif 
01ATI, and a <;onsidenibtc army, stoutly nsisted thii wanton 
imasinn nf (heir land, and a war of tsdcnnination emuecL 
125,000 pcoyde, Asoka tells us, were carried away captive; 
100,000 were $bin, and many limes tlial (lumber perishtd. In 
defiance tif all rules, Brabmms and ascetics felt by the edge e*f the 
swwd. This was the last of Asoka's annexations to Ids empire, 
which now stretched from Mysore to the Himhlayas, and from 
the borders csT Assam to the Hindu Kush. Shortly alter, lie fell 
under die influence of a famnus Biiddliist teacher named Upa- 
gupta of Mathina, and was converted. He contemplated ivtth 
horror and remorse the butchery (or wbicH be bad been respon* 
sible. “ffa hundredth, nay, a thimsandilt pan of the persoita who 
were iheti slain, carried away captive or done to death ivcre now 
to suffer the same fate, it would be a maiier of remorse to 
His Majesty.*’* He resolved to forswear war, and to govern 
in the light of one law only, the Dhammo or L-iw of Piety laid 
down b>’ the Buddha. “Tlie rcverljerations of the ivaf'drums 
became the rover hentdon of the drum of the Law,*' “The only true 
\nctofy' b that cfrcctcd by the Law of Piety," and he earn&tly 
adjures Ids son.s and grandsons to bear in mind, if tner they are 
templed by the lust of empire, the wortidcssness of conquest hy 
force. “Ibc conquest of the Law," lie assures them, ‘"is alone a 
conquest full of delight.'* 

As time ivcnt on, Asoka became more and more religiom. He 
had cnicrcd the Uiidtfhist order as a lay hrotherr he now became a 
monk, and determined to use the Civil Service iitaugumtcd by lib 
grandfather to propagate die Law' tlirougli liLs dominions, 
“Everywhere in my ddmimous, die Coininis&ioncrs and the 
Dbtrict Olfleets every five years must proceed on dreuii, not only 
to execute their ordinary* duties, but to give instruction in the 
Law." Tilt Secret Service of Chandragupta wm nenv tnobIliBed 
into a body of “Overseers of die Law," whose duty it was lo report 
upon religious progress in all quariers of the Empire. In order 
(hat the people might clearly understand whst was cipecicd of 
them, edicts were engraved on nocks or on pilJnrt set up in placti 
where diey were most likely to attmci Ihe atlention of the passer- 

• nie Edicts AK toculiUcd in V. A. Smilh, 4 aht <1930), p. 149 E 
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by. Ttiese erected ai variom places as far ajwt as Pesbawar, 
K^tbiawiJr^ Lbc Nepal frontier^ Omsa and Mysore- *^Thc Law, 
wherever pillars of atnrtc or tabl(!:s of stone exist* must be recordcd* 
so that It may long endure." The Law, as enjoined by Asotup was 
strictly practical and suited to the popular understanding, No'" 
mention h made of metaphysical subtil tics^ U cotidsts of com¬ 
panion* liberoltty^ tnith* [>urity> geiillcuKa and samiiine^s of 
life* “hearkening to elders, reverence to die aged, and seemly 
treatment of Brahmins and ascetics, of the poor and wretched, 
yea, even of slaves and servants/* Th^iic wtuea will bring the 
only true liappmcss, "ifi iJiis world and the iiextH*" Asoka's Crst 
thought was for the comfurt and wcli-bdng of bis subjects.. On die 
main roads* shadc'irecs were pbnied* tveils dug, and hospitals 
creeled for men and animals. No mention is made t:]r:ichoah, but it 
b obvious that educatiotii as in most BuddhUt cciuasrtiap must have 
been ^videly difFused by the mona5lcnc$; utlicrwisc t!ie edicts 
would have been of btde avalL The baish lavv$ of the reign of 
Ghandragupta were as far as pcissible relaxed. Jails were dirown 
open on the anuivcrsary of the Empemr's coronation. Prisoners 
under scnitncc of deadi were given a respite in which they could 
lodge an appeal, and were visited by pious men, who would pre¬ 
pare their souIsh Governors were given u-idc latitude in granung 
pardons. One of Asoka's chief refomw was to carry into practice 
die Bnddlia's taw of kindness to all Jidng tilings. He 

gradually and progress! vdy stupjsed the shughtcr of animaksj 
setting the example himself Tlic roytil liimt was aljolkhcd- 
KilliTig for the royal kitchem was cut down. jiUumal sacriJices 
tvcrc forbidden and a dose season w^ intitHiuced for various 
beasts and hirdii. 

One Ilf the Emperor's chief concOTis was m iniroduce complete > 
religious toleratian. There w'ere to be no wars of religiou in his 
empire. He warns Itb people of tlic evils of scliism and dcprecata 
the habit of exalting one^s own \iem at the expense of oilier^. 
Though a convinced Buddhist, he extends his patronage to 
Bmhmins, Jaitu and other sects with complete impartiality* A 
characteristic aciiau ivai Hit comtruciion of the costly cav» at 
Bara bar for the naked a$cclici of the Ajlvika sect founded by 
Gosaia, the rival of Mahavlra. 
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Unlike hi3 RraiKlf^CT, who ruled hy fear* Asoka was ausioiw 
to make the foundauou of lib govcmmeiU the tove aiitt wiilirvg 
obedience of lib ftubjeeta. He wtslied to be reganted as the father 



of his people. "Just as a man, having made o\’cr his 
child to a sikiirul nurse, feels coulidafit and lo 
htms elf, "Tlie slulAiJ nunte is cugoi' to care fur the 
happinesi of my child/ even so my Governon have 
been created for the %vc]raFc and happiness of my 
^countr)-/* Especially temlcr is the myal compassion 
' towards die poor junglc-fiklk, w ho lie iHitsfdc the 
pale of the Hindu community. Every clToft is to be 
made to win their eonfidem^r and prevent them from 
being oppressed. "The root of the whole matter 
lies in perseverance and patience.” 

Tltc Emperor *ct a high standard for his officers, 
but he practised what he preached. He took no 
holidays. '"At all times, when 1 am eating, or in 
the Lidiw’ apartments, or in my private room, or in 
the mews, or in my conveyance, or in the picasurc- 
giounds, everywhere the person® appointed to give 
information should keep me ioTomied aliout Uic airair* 
of tJie people. ... I never fed satlHractioii in my ex- 
ertioia and dispatch of business. Work I mwt, for 
the welfare of nil the folk.'’ One of the many acttvIiJei 
he undertook w,ts a pilgrimage to the Holy PLiees of 
Huddhism and the erection of pillars on ihc site* of 
the Master's birtli, first sermon, eulightcjiment and 
PariiiirvSna (Fig. 11 ), /knother was the dbpatch of 
tnissidnarics to distant natiorts, in order tljat they too 
might share dre benefits of the Law. Asoka had the 
true missionary spirit. He dispatched preachers to 
Gandliara and Kashmir, to ti»c Deccan and the Tamil 
coumrics, and, further afield, to Ceylon and Ilurtna, 
/and to his Greek IHcnds, Ptolemy PhiiadcJjihm of 
Antigenus Gonatas of Miiccdonb, .Magas of 
Gyrene and AJexaiider of Epirus.* Hie names of the 


rio- It. *U ii iRipertani imie tliat tlir only yean when lUl il,eic 
Aiok^ GJipfiai, DiDiuirchi were rd,gfiiti[;ihiiuiLiiiHiiiily mrc U„G, 
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mtssioiianes wUo went forili to these distant lands are preserved- 
Wbctlicr the ydluw-robeti ri^angclists ever actually reached 
Antioch or Alexandria we do not know, but there is no doubt 
abotit the success of the tnijsi'oTi to Ceylon, which was already 
colonised by emigrants from north-easiem India. It was led by 
Mahinda and SanghaniitLa. tlie King's son and daughter, who 
took with diem n branch oF die sacred Hodhi Tree and planted it 
at.-knuradhaptira, in the centre of the island. The Sinhalese king 
Tissa was convened with ah hU court, and lo-day Buddhism, 
extinct in the land oT its birth, flourishes in its purest form in 
that beautiful island, 

'fhe missions of King .Asoka arc amongst the greatest dsilising 
intincnccs io the world's tustoiy; for tficy entered countries for 
Uic most part bar barons and full of superstition, and amongst 
these animistic peoples Buddlusm spread as a wholesome leaven. 

“The history of Ceylon and Burma, as of Siam, Japitn and 
Tibet, may be said to begin with the entrance into them of 
Buddhism; and tn these lands it spread far more rapidly and 
made a far dccivcr impression than tu China witli its already 
ancient civillsarion, As to-day Christianity spreads^ very' rapidly 
amongst the animistic peoples of Africa and the iiouih Sea 
isliinds, excnlug a strong influence and replaong superstition and 
tdiar>s by .\ rcasoiung belief in One God and an orderly universe; 
so Buddhism in these easlcm lands has exerted a beneficent 
influence by puidjng Karma, die law of cause and effect, in the 
place of the caprice of demons and iTibaJ gocis, and a lofty system 
of moniU in the place of tribal custom and taboo. 

“‘lltc Buddhist missionaritL, moreover, brought with them 
much of the culture of their own land, ft seems clear, for instance, 
dial it was Mahinda w'ho brought into Ceylon die arts of stouc 
carving and of tnigation wirich his father had so tuccessTully 
practised in India; and the Ceylon Buddlusl of today thinks of his 
religion as the force to which hU country owes thegreamma of her 
past history. ... Not far from the ruined dty of Anuriidhapura a 
lovely rocky liUl rises out of a dense sea oTjunglc, and here is die 
rock-hewn ‘study’ and tile tomb of Utc great ami gentle prince 
Mahinda, who about ^50 B.C. brought Buddlilsm to Cey'lott.”' 

•K. J. SaitD^kn. Tht Sttnf flaifi/W.inj i 191&], pp. 
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Asokft did miicli besides tlm for ihe propagation orBuddKtim. 
In one of Im cdieis^ be gives a list of tu$ favoume passages of the 
Scriptures and recommends them as being particularly suitable 
for study. A HuddbUt Council, under the presidency of Upagupra, 
was com'cned at PacaJiputra, and sat for nine months. At this 
Council sectarian disputes, which were diridiijg tlic order, were 
settled, and tlte canon of the Buddhist scriptures was delinitely 
dosed. 

in his later years, Asoka seems to liave become a recluse, 
retiring to a monastery and leaving his kingdom to bis son. He 
died in B.C, His reign- oi' forty yean b witliout a paralJel in 
hbtory. He found Buddhbm a local sect; he made it the official 
creed of hb empire. He has been compared at various times to 
Marcus Aurelius, Saint Paul and Constantine. But mi Christian 
ruler has even ajiemptcd tu apply (o the government of a great 
empire the piitidplea of the Semon on the Mount, or to announce, 
in a public edict addressed to his subjects, that “although a man 
docs him injury. Hb Majesty holds that it must be patieniiy 
borne, as far as it possibly can be tsornc.” Two hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, Aj<ika hail the courage to express lib horror 
and remold’ at the results of a succcsslUl campaign, and 
deliberately to renounce war as u means of policy, in spite of liie 
fact iliat hb dotnlmuus included the unsubdued tribes of the 
north-west Iraniicr, and was able in piacricc to put an ctid to 
cruelty to man anfl Ixjnsl, and cstabibh complete retigioua 
toleration throughout India. .'Vtoka fulfilled l*latD*s ideal of iJic 
state in which "kings are piulosophcrs, and phitosophen kings.*’ 

But Asolut's great experiment did not long survive him. We know 
little nf hb iucccssoTs. Hb grandson Da^ratha appears to liave 
foltosved in lib footsteps, but soon after this a reacdon, dotibtlcis 
fomented by ilie Braluuins, set in. In 185 B,C. the Mauryan 
dynELity came to an cml. The bat ruler was murdered by hb 
conimander-UKhicf, Pushyamilra, who founded the Sunga 
dynasty, and marked iljc return of nortlicm India to Brahminiim 
by cdcbratiiu' die asL'o/tvdlia or hone-aacrificic. He b said to have 
cruelly perEccijtcd ihe Buddhbts. 

By tlib time tlic empire of Magndha was Cist dbmiegratlug. 
Invaders from the north*west had overrun tlit Punjab, wliilc in 
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lUc cast tlic people of Kalinga, ittjikr a pruice tiatned iChoravck, 
shook off Uic yoke aad attacked thdr riders* About 73 B.C., tlic 
SongB riiicTs were succeeded by a short-lived dytiasty* the 
Kanvas, svho were ovenhreu^'a by tlie Audhras of the Deccan in 
s8 B.C, Centurici later, tiie Qimese pilgrim. Fa Hian, gazing 
awestruck on the rutm of Asoka*i vast palace in the now deserted 
capital of Pataiipuira, declared them to be the work “of no 
mortal hands.’** No human agency, be was convinced, could have 
reared the mighty walls and gales, piled up the stones, and 
decorated then* with such ddicate carving and intricate inlaid 
sculpture work. 


UAimVAN CCrETUKE 

The inscriptioiu on Asofca’s rock and pillar edicu and the 
contemporary ffuddldst reliquaries are die earlicai extant CKampla 
of Indian writing, but they are die work of expert calligraplnsu, 
and could only liavc been osccuted if the art liad already iMJcn 
practised for a long time. li is, indeed, imposaibtc to irTt.vgine that 
CUiandragupta's dal)ontic Imrcaucracy could have been carried 
on without written records and accouiiu. Religious liicTalute, 
it is true, was liandeti down orally; Brahmins comuiittcd the 
Vedas to memory, anil we are told that if a Buddhist canuniinity 
required a certain icxt they borrowed a learned monk who 
knew it by heart, as we borrow a book from a library, riic 
Buddhist caniai was not written down until the reign of the 
Sinliulcsc momtrdi ^'atTngamlni, in 29 B.C, But frequent men¬ 
tions of letters arc found in ihc Jitakas, where they are spoken 
o' as being wriilcn with a stylus on a leaf of a mlipoL palm, and 
Neardius, Alexander's adiiilraJ, jijys tliat Indiuns used for the 
purpose ‘'flue tissue closely woven” {mnWric Vvt mnijnnjr/j/pw). 
Hence we may couctude that writing wa*s employed for business 
]njrposes lung before it was utilised for litcniLurc* 'Htc inscripdons, 
written as tltey arc in Uie current vernacular and not in Sanskrit, 
would have been tuclcss unless readUtg ami writing were widely 
diffused. The chanicten arc in the Briihmi script, which is the 
parent of die scripts used in various parts of India to-day. It b 

*tlcal, BitUhitt {. 1v. 
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generally iupposei! iKat it U derived from a north Semitic source 
such as that which appears upon the Moabite Stone (Cl 8go B.C.). 
The recent discofti'erj' of the Indus vaUey seals has led some 
scholars to suppose that tlie oHgin of the Inrliun alphabet may 
be traced to Lhem, hut this hypothesis appears to be extremely 
dnuhiful. Another script, of Aramaic origin, and known as 
Khanishthl, was in vogue on the NorthAVest Frontier and, as 
Aufd Stein’s tiiscovencs have slioivn, in Central .Asia, and was 
employed for the edicts insritbcd in these districts, 

Asolui was a great builder, and appears to have introduced tiie 
practice of using stone imtead of wood. The palace at Piudiputra, 
fur long the wonder uf Chinese pilgrims, Im nmv disappeared, 
save for a few' scanty remams unearthed by the archsotogists. HU 
extant munuments arc ail marked by the "noble simplicity" 
which Mcgasihencs comdderrd to he an Indian charactrrUtlc. 
'ilic priticirxd surviving remains are tl»c stOpas, the pillars^ the 
rock-inscrip I ions, and some early cave d wellings. The stupa or 
dagaba was originally a burial ground, erected over the aslies 
of a departed rjiirftain. Duddlia was 'd thc Kshalriya caste, and, 
as we have already seen, at hU death hi* aslie* were tlivided among 
hU futloweTs and cmKrincd in mounds of this kind. Running 
round the stupa was a raised platform for perambulation, antJ 
lids was surrounded by a WDoden r ail to keep olT intruders. 
^\suka erected a vast number of stQpas to emhrine rellci of the 
Buddha and Bmldhiit saints. The mcist famous of diesc is the 
Great Stupa at S^chT near the ancient city of Yidlsa or Bldlsa in 
Bhopal State, though noiie of Asoka's actual work is now visible; 
it has been subserjuently encased in sandstouc blocks, while a 
none railing, obviously imitated from an earlier woetden original 
which it probably replaced and, still later, four highly decorated 
gateways, have been added. The stiipa itself is at pre?cnl 56 feel 
high, with a diameter of 121 feet; the "umbrella,” a. symbol of 
royalty which originally crowned all stHpas, lias recently been 
restored* tFig. la). 

• Sh J. Marshall. Cftiidi rit SlmAF figjU). The Great Stupa u suratunded by 
« number nf iniiilkr ra'ipai. pillnf* atui lenipln wf every pcjlud frain the 
aid cmtiuy p.U. tt> the 71I1 MWUtry A.D., latet wiikh, app-Timtly \ i 6 iiS. wai 
at»ii(l«ift). (PUie U.) 
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Atwtlier itujio, ^vliich once stDod al Dharhitt, about jfj miles 
souili'Wcsi or Ailahribad, Inn disapptaml, bui portions «f iljc 
milinj;, hearing 6gurc$ in low rdJeli have been preserved (Plate 
Ilia). A "'Buddhist rail” of the same perirtd U at Bodh Gaya, 'Ihe 
caivings In lo^v relief on the railings atjd gat wap of these iiOpas 
are channmg cxatnples of intligenoiw fndiim art, imitated, no 
doubt, from earlier -woTlf in ’wood and ivory, It is significant that 
one of the panels at Sanuht is the gift of*'the ivory woricens of 
Vidisa”, Tlicac sculptures were the tsork of getneratioil'd of pious 
donors, and they must liavc taken many year* to complete, 'Fheir 
prindpaJ object is to illustrate incidents in the lives of the Buddha 
for tlie edification of pilgrims vtsiiiug the spiil, liiddaitully they 
tlirow a flotKi of light upon the everyday lifcj ciutwms and dresses 
of the time. Kuibing could be more fuscinatlng than these naive 
and wholly delightful peeps into early India, ‘"‘nic main 
interest ” It has been sitid, ‘"is ndtiicr spiritual nor ctlilcal, but 
altogether directed to liLirnan life; luxury and pleasure are 
represented, inicmiptetl only by dciith, and these are nothing but 
practical {acts, endorsed by tlic inliercntly sensual (ptsility of tile 
plastic language*'* (Fig. 13, iij). The carhVst and moat primitive 
arc the sculptures from Bharhut, and the work Lvilmiiiaiw in the 
gatetvays at Sauchl, wiili their realistically modclJcd elephants and 
the bcauiifril flying dryads of tlie brackets. These gatewajti were 
erected, as an iiucripiion tells us, during the reign of an Ajulhra 
king, perhajKvin tlie first century D.C\ (Plate IV], 

Asoka's pillars fail into a diirercnt category. They were the work 
of royal wnrkmcn, and the Emperor look special delight itt 
their erection to mark spots ^vhich he wished to commemoratev 
They are huge tapering monoliths of hard sandstone, forty or fifty 
feet in height, and must weigh at (east fifty loni. We gain «me idea 
of die ekill of A'ioka's engineers in misving theie enurmnus cohiiiinJi 
from llieir quarry at Gliunar to their dcadnatirms, when we read 
<if the almost su per hunian cxrrtinns required to shift two of them to 
Delhi and to erect them there about fifteen liunilred years Later. 
Thousands of workmen were employed, and ebliuraie carri.iges, 
lx>ats and devating apparatus had to lie constmcteil. These 
pillars arc huftibUctl till the iurface is almost like gLtij, and thdr 
*A- K. CcXiTiwoiwoiuyi ImUm ^ Indi/miian 
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liigh pQlhh so deceived tatcr 
imvellm that they tUqiight tliey 
wtTc mafic of metal. 'Flicy were 
sunpomitcd with a bcll-capital, an 
abacus and a symbulic fif^urc, usuaUv 
a lion. Tlic mtsst striking of fhes^ 
capitals IS the one found at SSmatli, 
its four magnificeii: iions tip- 
holding a dharma ihakra or ^'Whccl 
uf tlir which was first set in 

motion m this spot. The abacus is 
decorated v^ith realistic fignres of 
bulls and horses in bas-relief. Sir 
John jMaciliall speaks with proftniiid 
aclmiratiun of ^*tlic ntfistcrfiil 
strength of the crowning lions, widi 
dieir sw'clling veins and :cmc 
muSiuTar development," and gne$ 
o hir as to dcTlarc that E^iith bell 
a till capital are irteqjicecs in 
ptjini of botli style and technique— 
ihe finest car\"ings, indeed, that 
India has yet produced^ atu! imsur- 
psissed by anything nf the kind in 
die ancient world-” [Hhuc IllbJ 
The Indian monastie ci>mmnniiie$ 
were in die habit of rdiritig^ during 
die rainy seasoni to a permanent 
abcHic for rcs^t ami fneditation. T]us 
led lo die excavation of vlhilrai; or 
motiastefics fmm dte hilUidc for 
their accdmnmdatJdn. llie earliest 
of which WT know was the group 
Conalmctcd by ^Vsoka and his gmud* 
5011 D^^arath.i for the Ajivika tcci 
in die side of the nanlb:!** hilJ^ 
near Gaya. These are tnnndlrd 
out of %Try' hard gneiss^ and ihe 
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walls are brilliantly potbticd. Ttie whole uodertaHng must 
have involved skilled labour the highest quality. The 
doorway and facade of one of tlicm, known as the Lomas 
Risht cave, with its horseshoe arch and ribbed porch, clearly 
betrays it to be a copy from a wooden model, probably the earlier 


no. 14. Domalic Satu, S&icAi StGpiL 


wooden hcmiltagcs in whidi the monks wax housed. Ofthe other 
works of art of Asoka's time, mention must be made of certain 
colossal stone statues in the round, wliiizii have been tliscovercd at 
Parkham near hlathur^, Besnagar and Patna,* Specimens of 
jewdrj', and of reliquaries insleatile and rock crystal, shrtw tJiat liie 
Mauryan workman was equally profidem in the minor arts as in 
sculpt urc and arclutecturc. 


•Thrsc may tKkmff to m wlter pedttJ. See V. A. Smitl, EifHf ItUuny e/" 
41I1 Kdn., p. 34, mir a, . v 
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Although the Mauryan Emperors were $0 elosdy asisociated with 
their Greek contemporaries in Aua Minor, there b scarcely a 
trace of Gredt inllucncc in dieir art or culture. Persian inllucncei 
on the other hand, U marked. It was to the stately civilisation of 
their Inmian kinsmen neighbours that Indians turned for an 
example. Chandragupta in his youth visited TajtUa, the capital ^ 
of the Peisian Satrapy, and Greek travdlers naturally compared 
his court, wiili its daboraie ceremonial, to that of Susa or Ecba- 
tana. It was from Persia that Asoka borrowed bis sermons in 
stone; and their similarity in tone to that of the valedictory 
address of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam has been noted. The idea of 
excavating rock-hewn ttbatas may have been suggested by 
the tombs of the Achacntenian kings. Asoka's coSumm with their 
I>di-capital5 show clearly their Pcrsepolitan origin. But whatever 
India borrowed she asimilated and made her own, and Indian 
art, in the Mauryan and subsequent periods, reachcil a standard of 
technical and ardstic perfection unsurpassed, save perhaps in 
Athens, anywliere in the ancient world up to that dmc.* 


Lr.A01NG DATES: THE EMPIRE OF MAG.MlHA 


(ij jyjnaalf iJ.C.) 

Ounhiranu 

433 M*3 UdayB. 


(Nine mkn £* 413-53^ %.c^} 


(g) Tfa Afrtn^ 

ILC. 3-2£t AfcCKiian cf Qin4idf4gup^ MmiryL 
305 luvouan of Indb by Sdnuctu Nimor. 

Mej;rLit2i£nci oWA u aiiitw434li>r tE> PIttAllptUfn, 

Dcaili Of nlKliiiation of Ctuimlrjigupiii; of 

373 Acradon of Ajoka. 

3 % Oorontiik^n of 

K dingJi WtLT: convcnkiEi ti> Ru tidliliin . 

259 Despatch of Buddhist inlniosiurics. 

337'^ PublicAtlon of tbt Rode edicts and KaEogik Edld- 

•For inlluencc Mauryjiii cuhurfi m D, EL Spooner, Th$ 
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ttwO. 3^ M«od let CcyiiuL 

S411 Couiirii of Plutipurn^ 

33^ Dralh cf Aioka: Aixrakin of Ddiiiiiiitlu. 

185 Dc^Oh of Hrilmdraijm. thiE LiM Moiiryim njl«. 

(4) Smgit Df^ry B.C.} 

9^ 185 ^jiltysmdcn. DmhttnmkiLt raetknu 
175 Invnikm of MAgAdha b/Mcnanifn, 

73 End of dynajpt^\ 

(j) ^c&ida f7J-3^ B.C,} 

fl-o. te QvertJuw of tbe K^nvs dynaitj^ by the Andlix^ of llic Bmm. 
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THE SECOND CONTACT ^\ 1 TH THE WEST : 1 HE RISE 

OF mahayana buddhism 

Th£ break-uj> of che Empiro of Mii^dha liad t!ic usiiai rcper* 
cussiom on tiic Nortii-VVcstem frontkr. The control of the ccntritl 
power Ijdng relaxed, insurgent tribes llcgun once more to pour 
Ui rough the passes into the Puiijab,aiidlhe Land of the Five Rivers 
again becomes the chief centre of activity. In 250 B.C., wlilIc 
Asoka was sdlj reigiung in Patoliputra, two impoirtanl events 
occurred in the \Vcst, Almrtit Mtnultancouviy, Dtodotus, the 
governor of the Greek colony at Bactm or Balklt, and a ciiidVain 
named Ansaccs in Parthia, south-east of the Caspian Sea, tlirew' off 
tlic yoke of the Scleucids and set up Independent kingdoms. 
Subsequently the Greek rulers of Bactria crossed tlte Indian 
frontier and occupied Gondhara. At hm they issued coins of a 
purely Greek character, some of which may be ranked among the 
finest specimens of the coitier*s art in llic ancient world. Tlic noble 
portraits of Dcmctriu.s {e, 190 B.C.) wearing his elephanuhcad 
headilress, and Eiieratidcs (c, 173 B.Cj.) in a jtoima or sun-helmet 
of a singularly modem luttcm, arc especially notable. As time 
went on, however* they become more and more Indianised. They 
issued coins square in shape, ond bearing mi the reverse legends in 
or Khanxthtlii cluiracters. It vva$ these hitingnol coin- 
legends which gave Prinsqj (he clue 10 deciphciing the Asoka 
inscriptions, llic only surviving monument of die Ituio-Crccfc 
dynasties is a pillar, oncesurmiHinted by a Garuda, n myihati>gi<utl 
bird, the tUbaa or vdiideof the god Vishnu, which was discovered 
at fiesnagar in the extreme soutli of the Gwalior .State in 1909, It 
bears the ruflowing inscription ui Brahm! cliaracters; 

“'rhis GariKl.-1-cotumn of \'£sudev:t (Vislmii), the god of 
gods, was creeled here by Heliodonis, a worshipper of 
Vishnu* the son of Dion* and an inhabitant of Taxila, who 
came as a Greek ambassador from the Great King Aniial- 
etda.1 to King Koxiputm Uhagabhadra, the Saviour, then 
reigning prosperously in the fotmeenth year of his kingslup.” 
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itrhai <3r snint, and liis creiniauon bh ashc* wot dhtributfd aa 
rdia^ like ihtyti: ctf dii: Buddlia. Tlic G™k ruJm of ihc hinjab 
were in the end o\xnv^IiclmMl by in^^iding Saku tribes from 
Centra] Asia, Tlicsc Sak:i5 or Scythians, w’ho had long- been a 
menace to the Persianii pa^hed i^utltwardi by other iribal mnve- 
ninm from the norih-cast, i»vrrflower 1 the Greek klugilam of 
Baciria, and occupied the '^’^llcy of the Hdmand^ which is still 
known as Sebtan (Sakastan h Entering the Purijab, probably by the 
Bolan fia«* they gradually ^uperscdcrl the local Greek rulers, Tlicy 
set up principalities at Mathura* Taxi[a and rither centres* The me 
of the Persian titles Sarrap and Great King of Kings, suggests that 
they were feudatories of tJic Parthian King Mithradaita tlie Great 
(1^3-88 IhC,) witose rule titit:ndi:d almost as fat as titc Indus, 
Tlic Partiiians played an ImjKirraiit part as intermediaries beti^een 
Greek and Indinn ciiltiirci as the exc^ations of the Pardiian clt>^ 
oFSirkap m the Tnxib area dearly show\ One of the Indo-Parthlan 
or Siiita princes Taxlla^ known lo the Greeks as Gondophamci, 
b ofcsih^cial iiitercsi to ns becavuej according to the apocryphal 
Acts (ff Thanrui^ ihc Apostle Tliomas came lu hi* court EO preach 
Christianity. There wa 3 fanner!y a great deal of doubt ’^vhether 
Saint Thomaa ever visited India, bin recent rcsearchi^ tend to 
pmve that the legend b thundctl un hiiifiricid fact, Ikiriholamew 
and Tliiimas were sen I ro prciteh the gmjjd in die East. Tlioniiw 
probably reached Taxita by the wxlUknowu sca-^route from 
Alexandria 10 the rnomh the Indus, He svas hcKSpStably rcccKetl 
ai the couil of Gondophames* for Taxila w‘as a cosmopuiiLm 
centrit tif ciiktirc and accii^iomcd to give a ready hearing to 
toacheri fnim strar^e countries. Mb missionaiy lahonrs i-^crc* 
however. Internipted by the Kushan invasiorij and Thomas was 
ccimpellcd to flee. He retraced Ids ;*teps lo Uie moiitfi of tbc IrtduSj 
and thence Uiak boat to Mu/.iiiSp die Kumnn c^ihjny on the 
Malabar coa^t* touching at tSrjcoira on the way. Here he arrived 
in A.D. 52 and faundet! the Church in Malabar. Twxnty years 
later he tmtisferrcd bU labours to the East Coast, and wm 
iiiaftyred by tlic Brailinins. Ilia relics repose Sn the Cathedral 
rlcdicjted tfi lum at Mylapore near Madruii,* Gondopflames is a 

N, I-arquli^r, **Thx Apcatle? Tkiinai in SvuttiE^m f^fitndi 
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toiTupdon uf Uic [Vrsian ViDd^pbama^ Hringcr Viciury'. Iti 
Armcpibiii vcrsioi^ <jf lIic Mny, this CJath&Jpaf , frciin 

which ii dciivctl Cittpar, tlic nume given to the sccimd of tlic 
Magi who visited the cnidle of the infant A pcswqiful Saka 
dynasty ako sprang up about this time at l'j|3jri. Its mlerfi* 
RudradafiiiiHf Rudrasena^ ct£*» were tm^u n as Great and 

as^med Hindu nam^. Their iutigdam compmed Miiiwu., 
Katliiiu'fLTt Kacch* and Gujanit, and they interniarritrd witk the 
Andhra rulers of die Deccan. This ^lynasty maintained its position 
until AJ). 388 ivheii it wai ovcnhitjwn by die Gupta Emperor 
Chandnigupta IE Anodicr Saka dynasiyp known as the Kslmliu^ 
ratds, ruled for a short time at N^ik in the Koukan, until it was 
ahaorbed by die Andhra^. 

Meaiiwhile a nomadic liorde^ krimvii as the Yiieli^hi or 
Tokhariaflii, wai dhjduccd by the Huns from die icrritory be- 
tweea Kansu and ihc Great \Val!j hi 174 B.G.* lliey moved west- 
w'ards^ entering the tcriitory between die JasarLts and the O.'iiiSi 
and driving die Sako^ before them. In t jG li.C. fre^ tribal movt> 
ments from die nordi comp elicit dtcin lo tr^vd, south wards, and 
diej’' occupied Bactria. Here they scitlal ifovi-ii and lost ibcir 
nomadic character. Li A-D- 48^ u sec lion of die Vueli-chi, the 
Kiisbimi linding Baclria too craiiipetE broke off from the niaia 
hodyt and under n chlffiain named Kitdphisea or Radaplia, 
entered Gandhura, and over threw die last Greek tnonarch^ 
Hermacus* Tiie Kiislions gradually redured to subjection die 
various petly Greek, Piirthiaii and Saiu IdugdoiTLi, aud built up 
an c^|i!ndvc empire^ including the Tunjab ami SLid, Nor diem 
Gujamt and ]>art of Central India. Kadphi$c$ tried to extend Kb 
mfluence tiutdivvards over die l^inirSj die anccicral hoinc of his 
dan, hut an expeditiun scut for Lhis p^ptise was disasiiou^y 
defeated by die Chinesr. Sulisequcndy, die Ku^hatis greatly 
otpanded their tcmtorics tn the cast, and it b thought tlial the so- 
caLte<l Saka era of A..Di 78 comtncinDratesthc conqiic^lofNordicm 
India by a monnrdi known to liislorians as Katlphises II. 

Hie greatest of the Kuihiln rulers^ anil the only one of wiiom we 
have any pcrsotioJ Lnawlirtlgc, is Kai‘r4ika+ His daiCt like tliat of 
all the Kiisiian rulers, lias been die subject of a lively comroversy, 

"Pi. MaS£3p-OwiK3^ India and iWj4n Gi'iCi934h P- 
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bat he probably ruled fmm A.D. 120 to iS^. Hb capital wo^ at 
Pumshapiira or PcsliavvaTi and ^tKin aRcr lus acc^on lie sent a 
great Tnilitary expedition which annexed Kas-hnur and a part of 
Chinese Turkestan, including Kashgar, Yarkhand and Kliotan. 
Tt b ^aid that Kanishka compelled tlte Chinese authorities to 
surrender hostages^ who dwell for some yean at the Emperor's 
capita!, where they were granted special quarters and other 
privTiqjca. Tlie Kushans, like the Moguls ^ looked upon Central 
Ada, and not India, as tlidr homdand, like all Central Asiiz^ 
rolfci diey detested the heal of the Indian plains, and retired to 
Kashmir or Afghanistan for the hot wicathcr, 

Tiie coins, as well as some remar kabfe smtues dug up ai Mac 
nc:ar Mathura, give m a dear picture of tlicse mouarchs. They 
were big, burly men sdtb long beards and promincni features^ 
they dnosed in loiig^ padded coals and wont riding'boots and 
spurs. 

To wliat extent Kaaishka's empire extended eastwards b 
uncertain p The Saka Satra|^ of Ujjain were apparendy IiU 
feudatories, and it must have indutlcd most of ihe lerritory 
west of the Gangca as far south as the Narbada river, Kanbtika 
assumes the titles of ShdaMnethdii^ or Kin^ of King?, 

and ditafrutru^ die last being the Chinese i'm Son uf 
Heaven; and bb coins rev^ca! that he ruled over a veritable 
roWiniW Indo-Gfcck, Zoroa^trian, Buddhbt and Hindu, 

who i\Tre stided in Gandhara, the meeting-place of the 
Central Asian trade-routes. The liUigtsage of the Kushans 
wiu apparently Tokhari, whicli they ivrotc in modified Greek 
characters. 

The Kuahans svere on excellent terms with Rome. In the first 
century' A-D. the boundaries of die two empires wm Jess than 600 
miles apartj and the Romans were anxious to cukivatc thrir 
friendship, hoping lo capture the rilk trade with China from 
their rivalsj the Parthians. When Trajan l>ccamc Emjiertir in 
A.D. 99 a Kush&n monarch (probably Kadphbes 11) sent an 
embassy to Rome to congratulate him. Tlie ambassador; hod a 
nattering recepiiciii, and were given tlic high complimeni of 
sctmiOT^* scats in die th^tre. The Kmliin rulers struck gold coins 
in imitailon of those; of tlie Roman Emperors, of the same wdght 
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and finciiew as Uic Roman «wr#itjp* They krpi up a brLtk 
trade v>^ifh the Roman colonics in Asia Minor, which went on 
dmofit uninterruptedly for the nest two centuries: the goods went 
parUy by the overland rotitt llnough Dalkh, and purtiy by sea 
from the port of Barygann (Broach, at mouth of Narbada River), 
From Baryga^a traveUers would go to the head of the Peman 
Gulf^ up the Euphrates lo Thapsacus aud then across the desert 
lo Antioch. A caravan route, omuing tiirough tlic Cunous city of 
Palmyra (Tadmor in tlic VVildmTJess) connected Anticjch with 
the port of Berenice on the Red Sea:, Ati Alocandriarisct-captajtt 
visited the Indian coasi about 8o WTOte an inccrcsdng 
guide-book entitled Pmpltu Mafh in which he speaks 

of the immense volume of trade iti comUmrJiL^, spicc^j 
uuguenU and silks which left the ports of Gujarat and Stride in 
exchange for Roman aur«, Greek wines and * ^choice girls for die 
royal barems,*' Syrian and Alcxjindrian Iravtilers and uicrcharkts 
must have been a common sight oti the coast and at lowsLir like 
Broach, Uj|ain and Pcshaivar. 'A^ideds gentes populosque 
muUssc sedes/' says Scncca, '"Quid dbi voluni in mediis bar- 
baromm regiombus Graccic artes? Quid iuier Indus Persosque 
Mactdoiucus aermo? Aihemcnsis in Asia lurba cat/'f Ainong the^e 
perimp^ may be reckoned the famuud miradc-monger, Apollonius 
oflyana, who b supposed to have paid a visit to Taxila, o( which 
his biographer gives a mniaiTLic description, in the Erst century' A 

The most important event of Kantshka^s rcJgn was his con¬ 
version to Cnddhisnip Buddiikm made a stronger appeal to the 
chicltaiti^^ From beyond the border itiau Hinduism, with its 
innumerable and vexadous caste-rescriedoru and, according lo n 
weli-autljcitUcaicd smry, Kani^hka was converted by Asvagliusha, 
ft learned Bralinun from Ayodhyii, who had himself become a 
Buddhist convert. As\'agbo5ha was one of ds.e many ^scholars froiri 
dutant parts of India who flocked to Ramslika^s court, and made 

*nic RQtnaTi aurfta wju nmetn oH vvtr ibc Eul. A weUAt«>wn ilmy li 
related by ibr trAvdlci- Kmnaa Iiidiki^plciiateT (Gib A-DJ ul m. Pctwmt 

Bod Ronuu wlu3 iiTct ^ the coLul oT a Siuhidesc mouiurh. The Tctstjtn tdVed 
voUlbly cf the grcatucja uf ius oDuntry. Tlic Huiiimi merety puxluced iUi airm 
ud bode Uii)) cutupcire il with « E^cnlan itachmM, 

■fD# M/tadan^ ad Hitiamt Ch. VI, 
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?cshaitfar a rcnowncil tciurc of I 3 uiiiiliut ciiliujrc. ile wxt 
c3!Tr«Ticly vtrrisattic, a philuMphrr, writer, tJrarnatisl and miuidatt, 
and did miich Id reconcile Buddhliim and Hiiidubm by writing on 
Buddhist themes in polished Sanskrit, lie was the auiJror of out of 
the cartiest ludian dramas of which wc know, a BntlElhisi play hi 
nine aas dealing with ilit I'tmvcrsion of ilie sainti Sariputra and 
Maudgalyiiyana, two of the Buddha's earliest disniplcs, at Raja- 
griha, fragments of w hich were recently discovered ai Turl^ b 
Ccntri] Asia, tic u'as also the autiior of lite Btuitliia Cftarita^ a 
poetical hUiory of the Buddha eantaJiilng tilglily ornate passages 
rrf great baiuiy, which are among the first mcamplos cif the Kavya 
or artificuil epic, and were imitaicd by later writers tike lialidiLan, 
fCanishka was duly instructed In the m^'Stcrler of fiLs new faitfi 
hy his preceptor and svas pnaaled by die ntimemus Buddhist sects 
and iltcif conflicting i[iterprctation,'i of the scriptures. In imitation, 
therefore, of lita predecessor Asoka, on wfiom he appears to have 
modelled hiinsclT, tie detemiinerl to call a Council to setde these 
difficidticj. TliLf, the fourlli and last General Council of the Btidd- 
liisi Church, met tit KunilaLivana Monastery in Kashmir, and was 
attended liy 500 monks from all parts of India, but not. however, 
Cicyhn, under the presidency of ihc learned Pirsva, Other 
cclclirated scholars, including Asvagho<ihii, Visvamimi and 
Nhgarjuna, took part in its dellberalions, 'fhr Council sal for &b: 
months, hlaljoraie commentaries on the scriptures were drawn 
up, and a Buddliist encyclopedia, die dMa [ VifttiHi, was compiled. 
Evcnlually, as iJic Climese traveller IFiucn Tsatig Infornu us, 
"RonisJiba raja ordered ihrtc discourses 10 he engraven oa shecia 
of fed copper. He enclosed them in n stone receptacle and, having 
sealed dicm, he raised rrver it a stupa with the scripturei in the 
mhidle.” Here they probably still remain, awaiting die fotiitnaie 
ardiatutogist who lias die good luck to uncarili them. 

Kanhhka's Coundl at Kusbinii' marka the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of Buddhijm. Tills was the rise of the 
Mahayana or Northern Churcli, svhich dilTcrs as much from the 
primitive liudijbhm of the Ilfnayana, or Little VcJiicle of the 
South, as Medieval Catholicism docs rrom the simple creed of die 
Glirkliaiis of the lirsl Century. Tile change was partly dye to 
attempts of learned Braiiimin convcris like Ajvagliosha to rceon- 
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die Utiddhism with Hinduism. But it wa* due siiU more to the 
fact that in Mordi-VVestcm India a number of new inQuenecs— 
Gfrek, Christian, Zoroastrian and Central jVsisui—had crept tn. 
When Buddlusin became the religion of the fbrdgn invadcn frotn 
die northern steppes, it cnureljf tost its ori^nal duiraeter. Buddha 
ceased altogether to fac a dead teacher, and became a living 
Saviour God, incarnate, like Uatna or Krishna, for itie salvation 
of the human race. The theory of Avatars or incarnations, which 
was being applied to Vaishnava Hinduism and Jainism, was 
adopted by Buddhism. The historical Gautama was regarded as 
merely the latest of n series of incamatiom of the /\di Buddha or 
Primei'nl Spirit, and fell more and more into tJic background. 
Parallel to the human Buddhas ivcrc the Dliyani or Spiritual 
Buddhas, each ivith his own Pamdisc, and tlic Bodhisattvas— 
exolicd brings who have reached Buddhaltood, but who delibcr* 
aidy decline to enter into Nirvana in order that lhc>‘ may devote 
themselves to saving mankind, Tlicse deities are now unknown 
except in sculptures in Uit laud of tl»rir binh, but have survived 
ill China and Japan, and their sciiptures have mostly come down 
to us in translations made by Chinese scbolats. Tlic most impor¬ 
tant of the UhyiLni iiuddltas is Andt^bha or Amida, “The God of 
Boundless Light," who has n large following in Qum and Japan, 
He dwells in a glorious '^Wcatern Paradise,'' which u the subject of 
many [joctical descriptions, and there he svill remain until the 
whcilc human race has fouml saJvJiiion through (bath in him. 
Salvation by faitlt in tlic rdigion of the Anudisls takes the place of 
the austere doctrine of salvation by works preached by G.iutama, 
which is admitted to Ik altogether impmcticaljlc for the ordinary 
man of the world. The beiicver who takes in faith the name of 
Amida will be born again in the Western Paradise, am] will there 
under more propitluus conditioiu reach the enlightenment 
unattainable on earth, .^mong tlic BodbriattvoSj die most im- 
j>ori3nt arc Avalokitesvara, ‘‘the God svho looks down," Manjusri, 
and Mullrcya, the coming Buddha svho is yet to be bom. Of the 
Maliayona Scriptures, the most noteworthy is the Stiddha^iiux 
Pundtaika or L.otns of the Good Law, of about A.D. aoo. In thw 
Buddha declares that he is “repeatedly born into the world of the 
living/' .ind«ays: 
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am die Father of the world, the Sclf-beun, die Hralw, 
ihc Protector of alt ctealures, Kjio^^'uig ihrm to !>e pcrveitedlp 
infatuated md ignorant, 1 teach fmal rest, myself not bdna 
at rest;^ 

To what extent Buddhism and Christianity mutually reacted 
upon one ajiodicr in the first two centuries after Christ alfo^ds 
iutctestifig matter for speculation. Reference has already been 
made to the inuiniiie intercourse benveen India and Western A^hx^ 
and at Alcxanflria^ the great meeting-place of Eastern and VV^csTcrn 
thought, Indian scholar were a ctmimon jjght. The Questwns t>/ 
Miiinda talk^ of a voyage to Alexandria as an ordmnrj^ oecurreiicc, 
cspeoalJy for BiiridbiaLfl, w^ho were not btumd by the caste 
Tcsirictiona uf Hinduism. Dio Chrysostom (r, A*D. loo) tpeab of 
Bacirlau, Scyihian and Indian rcshlcnts in Alexandria, Clement 
of Alr>:nndr^ (r, .\.D, 200} knows a great deal about Buddhkm. 
Thrrr are, he sayg, ^^sonie Indiana who follow the preccplt of 
Buddlia (iTdf^o) vvhom by art exaggerated reverence they' have 
exalted into a god.” They heIJe\'c in tmnsmignititiii and woohip 
a kind of pyramid {$tupa} beneath wliicli they l>cljcve Lhc bom^ 
of w>tne divinity' lie buried/* Plodnus the NeoplatonLtb and 
Bardesanes and Basihdes the Gnostic writers, all went io the Esust 
for instruction in phito^opliy,. The resemblances between the 
Cnostic doctrines and ^lahaynna Buddlibm arc well-tnowo, 
particularly those between the Pistis and the SmUAstm^ 

Pnndmka^ Many enrioua parallels beiweim the birthstories of 
jesui Chnst as related in the Gospels, and of Buddha as toJd in 
works like (he LaHis Vitiata and the Buddha Chafiiat have been 
observedp though it is impossible to say whether thcae Lhemes were 
carried by finddluEts to Palestine^ or by Christiaii Mi 5 sirmarics like 
St. lliomas to India.* The dimax was reached in iltegth eentury 
AJDh, when, in tJic &muus romance of B^ialm md Jc^apkaf^ by 
John of Damascus, the Buddha figures as a Ghrisdan prince. 

Knnislika's empire, cnrichtd as it was by tlie trade of Europe 
and A^ia, was wealthy and prosperoju to an almost unbcard-of 
degree, and he was a liberal puirou of an. Hh capital at Peshawar 

Mm Muller, £4wj 
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W 3 J embellished by niimy magnirirent buitding^t. In pardcular he 
erected a lofty v^ooden lowers sbe hundred fei ia htighl^ io 
order to enshrine certain relies of tJie Buddha. It consisted of 
rpurtecn storeyand was erowDed hy an iron pinnaclcs 
mounted with a number of copper-ght umbrellas, liiis cower must 
liavc represented the transitional stage between die Indian dSgaba 
and the Chinese pagoda. Its ddea were adorned with numemus 
images of die Buddha, and Jt was many times restored. It was sciLt 
siauding in the 6ih century A.D., and foreign vidtot^ lo India 
regarded ic cts one of the wonders of the world. The site was 
excavated m 1908 and in the rdic-ch amber was fuund a rniall 
copper-^t reliquary^ not quite eight inches high, of a Greek 
p^iticra. On the lid are figures oftbe Buddha and two Bodhisatt^as, 
while the caiakec itself is decorated with figures of KanWhka, 
Buddha^ the Sun and Moon deities*.and Amurini bearing garlands. 
An inscription in Kiiarodtdii proclaims it to be the wort of 
"Agoibos, overseer of Kanishka^ii rihara." {Fig. 15.) Near the 
low'cr stood a large monastery^ which was munificently endowed by 
the emperor and iivas long looked upon as ihe leading soitt QfBiidd- 
hist Icaming in NortlvWcsiem India. Remains of three separate 
ckica have been excavated on the site of the ancient Taxi I a. Beneath 
the Bhir mound to ilic south was the old Hindu city visited by 
Alexander^ where Asoka must have dvvek as viceroy* fu the centre* 
on die sptji now known as Sirkap, was the Bactrbm and Parthian 
dly, while to the north at Simikli viu-i found the new capital built by 
tlic Kiishiu$* The site con tains a Kujahfin palace* whidi appears to 
be of an Assyrian pattern, and on ilie neighbouring site ofjojidial 
a building has been discovered wliidt has been identified as a 
Zoroa^trian firc«tcmple« It has Ionic colurnns and pilasters. At 
ChUj a stupa has been unearthed* wWch is decorated with some 
striking Buddha figures of the Gandliara school** 

The Kushaus, being foreigners* felt none of the puritanical 
scruples of the early Buddhists against the portra)’al of the Master 
in human form. These had already begun to vanish as Buddha 
came to be regarded as a god- For die purpose of embellishing 
iJicir huililingii, they employed Gracto-Roman crsiftsmcn from 
Aua Minor, litc the AKoihii» nlrcndy mentioned, who probably 
*5ir Marshall^ tn Tkxjia 
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no. 15. Katnihie*s Rttic Ctuka. 


foumt Ihcir way to Gandhara tbroygli the Panliian Empire. •Tlicse 
sctilpuirs evolved a hybrid ichool of art , in which the whole range 
of Imperial Roman imagtTj- was vised to portray ev'cnis Fwiin the 
•Tft# tVnlm AspKti tfGmiihoiit Siulptiai, by tL SiirliUua, Procnrtliaei of the 
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BudiUmV life, aDd tJic Buddha lilimdf rqwaicd the type of ati 
early Irn|>enal loga statue, most import ant ctnirt$ nf the 
Indo^Gredc or Gandhara School are at Jai^abad, Hadda 
and Bamiyan in Afghanis ran^ the Su^i Valley, and the Peshawar 
district The earlier Gandbara sculptures^ both in relief and 
in die round, are usually of grey slate: these arc tnore purely 
Greek in type than the later stucco examples. The Buddlia, 
while usually retaining his essential charactcrisElcs, i$ stylistically 
Hellenic; his features arc Greek rather than Indian, and he 
wears bis mouajitic mbc treated like classical dmpery. Plate 
representing a Bttddhu irom Takln-i-Biilii, near Peshawar, 
fiVjfl A.D. 300, is a line c?£ample of the later Gandhuva type* 
In some exampteSj representing him before his erdightciimicni, he 
appears standing or sitting in European fashlctu^ wttli n momtadic 
and jewdicryi like an earthly prince* In the bas-rdiellKf Corinthian 
capitats are introduced as motifs, and Zeus, Apollo and other 
Greek gods are adaptcil to suit Buddhist mytliology. The Gatid- 
liam school drmrithedr roughly speaking^ between A.D. too and 300, 
die age of die Anlouine^, and it had many points of contact with 
Palmyra and other Ilcltcnistic ccnircs of cujTurc in Asia Minor. 
Tlie Guides^ Mess at Hotj Mardanp and the mmeunu at Lahore 
and many diderciit cities of India and Europe contain num(U~nii5 
examples of these irlidi in the InderGreek manner^ idu$tniUng 
scenes from tlie life of tlic Buddha and other J 5 taka scories. These, 
lOgcdier with stone and piaster statueSp must have been turned 
out in large numlirrs to decorate the stupas and other rcligioui 
edifices of die Kushiin Kings. 

The researched of the Fmich arthacologhiis have i:5tablL5hcd 
that a later school, which Sir John Macdiall has named the Indo- 
^Ugban distinct Gandltilra but rwiving its traditlouSi 

sprang up in Eastern Afghanistan, ami reached its zcmdi at the 
time of the Han invasions in the sixth century A^D* 

Ac the same timCt a purely indigenous sciioo! of contemporary 
art, liutally descended from that of Bbarhut and Saachi, appears 
to have {lanrhhed at MathunA BhTtd, Bemagar, and olhrr ccRfres* 
Maihura \v.Vi a plate of particular importance* both religious 
and scGubr. Fa Hian, uTiung three centuries subsequendy, sap 
that it tonlaincd twenty Buddhist monasteries, with upwntd:S 
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of three thou&aod inmates Excavations have alio m-caJed the 
presence of a number of Jain vitiaras. It was here that the worehip 
of Krishna dcsxioped, and Ploicmy calls it ii rSf (j<kSr. 

It was probably a provincial capital, and at the neighbouring 
s-illagc of Mat stood a chapel of the Kmhaii Kin^. Mathura was 
a centre of intense artistic activitvj and statues from its studiai, 
carved in the characteristic local red sandstone, were cxport«l to 
Sravastl and Samiiih, and many other sacred sites all o\'cr northern 
India. It was formerly the custom to attribute to foreign influence 
the innoxation of maldng rqjreseniatiotw of the Buddha, Mah^-. 
vira and the Hindu gods, but it is now generally agreed that thb 
must Ijc traced to die indigenous artiais cif Mathura rather than 
to Gandhira. The «irliest known Buddha image of the Mathurii 
scJiooI is the colossal statue in red sandstone found at Saraalh, 
dedicated by the Friar Bala in tlic year 3 of Kanishia, These 
statues fcvolutioniscd the artistic history ofNorllierii India, as local 
ariists began to imitate tiicm, and ascluttil deriving its inspiration 
from Mathura gradually grew up. Tfic Vedic religion was, it is 
true, anicoiuc, but the lower orders, whether Hindu or Buddhist, 
clung to their animistic bdiefs, and had no doubt continued to 
make rude images in clay, terracotta, wood and other perishable 
matcriais of the godlings they worsiupped—yakshas, nagas, tree- 
spirits, the mnthcr-goddcu, the lingsm and tlie jmi—uninter¬ 
ruptedly since the days of the Indm valley cixilisation. Tlic 
Buddha figure must have been produced amultaneouslv, probably 
early in the first century A.D., in Gaiidbara and MaihnrH, in 
response to a demand iTeaied by the internal development of the 
Buddhism which was common ground in both areas, b each case 
by local craftsmen, working in the local traditbu,*Here something 
may be said of die chief characicrkucs of ihc dassit al Buddha 
figure. Hie Buddlia is represented with the signs of physical perfec¬ 
tion which dbiinguishcd him at Ulnh--ihc curling hair, long cara, 
the protuberance (wnud) on tlie skull, the mark furjiB] between the 
eyes, and tlie lucky signs on the pidnu and soles of the feet' He is 

•CoQtimnwwmiy. /sJ™ Origin iff tin BuJdfu, K™™ fltni,.,, 
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j^nted in a yogic p»c {diojm) on ^ lotus or ^distmond^ llirDni!ij in the 
posture m wbidi he received lliumuLaiion: ihe reaiures arc caJm 
and expresdoiitcsSH Each gesture of the hands [mxidra) has 
a special signific4incc, Hta Buddhahood is syrnfwiised by 
^calling the earth to witness/ with the hand pointing down^^ards. 
rrcaching is signified by the hands'mroing the W'hc^t of the Law'; 
meditation by the hands folded tn the lap* Tlic right hand la 
raided in the attitude of 'warding off fear" (iib/mjft mtulm)^ and the 
first and middle fingen are joined to denote discourse. The Buddha 
wean the monastic robe of the order: in some exampla the right 
shoulder Ls hare. As time on, the folds of the robe became 
fainicr and fainLerj uniil the Buddha appears clothed in iratts- 
parenc draper)^ every contour of the figure beneath showing 
dearly. Another fcaiurc of later Buddhist iconography b the 
nimbus or aureole, which appears lo he of Iranian origin. Small ^ 
and plain at firsts it gradually increases in size and U edged vuitJi 
longues of (lame, 

Raitkhka's long and prosperous rdgn of nearly lialf a centurj* 
came to an end in about A J). 16qE. A strange legend is related of bis 
deatli. It is said tJiat the people grew weary of his insatiable 
ambition* '“The king/* they saidp “b greedy, crucj and un¬ 
reasonable: hb campaigns anrl contimied conquests have wearied 
die ma^s of lib servants. He know not how lo be content, but 
wants to nitcOTCr ilic four quarters. Tlie garrisons are stationed 
in distant frontiers, and our relatives arc far from us. Sneh being 
die situadon,^ we must agree among ourselves and get rid of Iiim* 
After that we rruty be liappy.^' -As he was ill, they covered him with 
a quill and itnodicrofl lum. 

He was succeeded by his sons V^aslslika and Huvishka^ who had 
probably Irccn provincial viceroys during tlicir fatheris lifetime* 
IluvLshka^s coins exltibit the $ame reltgiour oclecticbm as those of 
Kanlshka^ He was a patron of BiiddlilsiTt and eudow'ed a splendid 
Buddhist monastery at a dty bearing his name in Kashmir p The 
last Rti!th 9 .n king of svhom know anyihing is V^udeva; his 
Hindu namCg and the fact tliat most of his tziscripriom arc found 
at Mathura, suggest that he liad been deprived of part of his 
realms by foreign conquemrsT perhap (he Sassaniana of Persia, 
who rose to power at die beginning of the third cemury' A.D, 
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^ Hic Kuslian [>enod 15 ntie of the uiuiost impoitancc in the 
history of Indian culture. During tiiis period "nascent dirisuonity 
met full-groM-n Buddhism in the academies and market* of 
Asia and vrhiJe l>oth religions were exposed to the in¬ 

fluences of surrounding i^aganism in many forms, and of tlic 
countless ss-orks of art which gave expression to the forms of poly. 
ihcisRi, The andent retiginn of Persia contributed to the ferment 
of human tlioughi, excited by improved iadUtics Jbr intcr- 
oationa] communication and by the incessant dash of rival 
dviJisaUons."* Buddhism itsdf was transformed from a highly 
individualistic philosophy of life into a world rdigioa, and spread 
along the Central Asia trade routes, tlirougli Khotan, where India 
and China meet, to Cliina itself. It was a time of intense artistic 
and literary- activit>'. Buddha and the Hindu deities appear for 
the first time in human guhtc, and Indian art, by virtue of its 
contact with HeUenistic Asia, acquires a fresh impetus. New 
literary forms come to light: the drama and the court epic make 
their appearance and classical Sanskrit is evolved. The Kuilian 
period is a fining prelude to the Age of the Guptit. 


LEADING DATES 


(Approximftte) 

55* Revoli pf Boturii and 

Joo Crefi^ Kin^ fiwi Rufina iaveuitr iht funjab; Dtmetriuj. 

EucmudcA, PaiiLdctknf Agalboclcv cic, 

*74 M%nrtkMi of YuchrdiJ from Cliina4 

tBo-6rk Mcmtfidci^ Cit^rk KiiTg of 

The Sakw rxpc] dw Gred» frcMn Baririiii; .Saki ru!en in tin: 

Funjiib, Am, Gfot S^tirap dynsity at irjjnkL 

The ViJcramn Era cfFmmcnccs. 




5^7 

5<K4B ODTtdoplienio, Indo-Parthhm mJrr of ihc Pud}ab, Tcienliw 
TfudU. ^ ^ 


4^ KadplUm 1. Kiuhiti, cor^uen tlir^ Fonjab, 

77-B DcaJh of K^phuo 1: acemion of K adpbi ra IT. 

7fl Sata Era commenee^^ 

pao Accrti^ of Kamibha. 

tJcalh of Kajiulikai ncccstion of HuvbJitu, 
i>alJi tif ifuvulilkA: aco^bn of V^ibiiEitcva* 

Death of v^iiudrVm: hreok.«p ,>f she Kiohan Rmpbe* 

*V. A. Smithy Huiay htfia ( r^aa)* p. p ^ 


CkapUf VII 

THE IMPERIAL GUl^TAS: a\RSlLV A.D, 3^0-647 

Wmi the gradual break-up of tbt Ku^i^ Ejuipirtt dierc eiisues 
anoiber dark period m tht history of Northern India^ we may 
as^tunc tiiat it vtrm folfttwed by a period of dboidcr of ^vluch no 
traces have survived* Early in the fourth century A.D. the curtain 
rises once again vridi the appearance on ilic scene oJ"a Hindu Raja 
who bean the hbtoricitl name of Chandiagupta. Chandragupta, 
who may have been an adventurer of lowly origin, seems to have 
owed hh rise to greatne^ 10 liis marriage with a princess of the 
name ofKiimara Dev!, of die famoujE IJcdiavi dan of 
wliicli had been m {wwcrrul at the time of the Biiddhap but 
had been temporarily eclipsed by tlic rise of the Maurya 
dynasty. Chandragupta established hiiniclf as master of the 
Ganges valley as far as the junction of the Ganges and Jumna ai 
Prayaga, the mtxlem Allahabad: his capital was the andecti city 
of PSitaliputra^ the modem Patna, and he celchraLcd his corona* 
don on Fehruary afiihi A.D. 3^0^ by the establJshmeni of tlie Gupta 
Era* aiifl by ttrUdng coins in honour of hi nn elf and hij Ucchavi 
coiwirt, with die thlc of King of Kings (Maliaj^jidhlrttja), 
Chanrfragupta died in AT>. 330 and succeeded by lib son 
Samudragupta. For tliis great monarchy whose veiry existence had 
been forgotten, we are fortitnate in pcmesdng a tfetaili^ record in 
the shape of imicription—a pTasa.’ifi or panegyric^ composed by 

his poet laurcatcj Harbena, and engTaved on a piUar of the time 
of Asoka, originally erected at Kau^mbf. ITicrc is some irony in 
finding dm courtly panegyric in polbiied Sanskrit nescribmg a 
conquering cempaignt p^irtly obliterating the simple Pcill record of 
him who strove to teach mankind that the duefest conquest is 
the Ltaw of Piety/^ Tlic Allahabad inscriptiovi dfticribca Chand- 
ragupta's dmcc of his successor: 

*“Hcre 1$ a noble manl” With these words the father 
embraced him with shivers of Joy that spoke of hU aiFccdon, 
and looked at him witli eyes hcav^y vAik tear? and overcome 
with love — the courtier; breathing fredy with joy and the 
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kinsmen of equal grade looking up witli sad faces—and said 

to him, "Protect then this whole earth.” 

Acting on his fa tiler's dying behest, the young king on hb 
succession set forth on a di^’ijajs or Conquest of the Four 
Quarters, which was tiic first duty of the K^iatriya rtiJer. The 
paoegyrist divides Samudragupta's conquered opponents Into 
four classQ—kings who were slain and Uieir dominions annexed^ 
kings who were defeated and taken prisoners, but reinstated as 
tributoricsi "frontier kings," w'ho escaperj by paying homage, and 
"distant kings," who sent embassies acknowMging his power. 
Among the fiisi were the various rwlcre who had sprung up in 
Hindustan with the decay of the Kushan powerj these were 
'violently uprooted' and their kiiigdonu taken. Thus the wJuite of 
northcru India as far south as the Narbada and as far east as (he 
Jumna and Chamba) rivers was pertnanendy incorporated in 
Satnudraguptu's dominions. To the second category belonged the 
‘kin^ of the forest country,’ whom lie made bis serv^ants, and 
those of the south, who were captured but spared. Tliesc wtue 
rajas whose (erritories lay in Orissa, between tlic Maiiiinadt and 
Godaveri rivers. Beyond this, .Samudragupu’s progress was 
checked by tlic allied armies of a confederacy beadeti by Vish- 
nugopa, tlie PallavTi monarch of lUndu, and Samudragupta 
returned home, Jailcn with spiiil, to his L-apttJ. Among (hr Troniicr’ 
and 'distant 'kings who paid him homage and sent embaisies were 
the rulers of Assam (Kamarupa), of Samatata, at tlit con- 
(tuence of the Ganged and Bmlunaputra rivers, and of various 
Saka, Kushan and other trihes in Rajputana, hlalwa, Gujarat 
and the Punjab. His fame even iprcad as far a< distant CcylQii. 
Maghavarman, King of CcyJnn |A.D. 350'3Bo) was anxioua to 
found a hostd for Sinhalese monks who went on [Jilgrimagc 
to the Bod hi tree at BodJi Gayi, whidi was in Samudragupta’j 
territory. He tliereforc sent an embassy widt ridi presents. Samud- 
ragiipta gave die necejtary pcmijsslon, and a splendid monastery 
sprang up, with six halJs anil three lofty towers, surrounded by a 
wall thirty or fony feet high. It was decorated in brOUani colours, 

‘J. F. Fleet. Ctipta InKiipiiMB. ill Coffm Imt. M. voL Ilf. K^iuaEntu is 
Koam in ihs: riutrict. 
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and contained an image of tlic Huddlva cast in gold and altvcT 
and adomod with genu and predoiis itonet. It accamroodatcd 
more dian one thaiuand monks, including, of couT^, a number 
from Ceylon. 

Soon after tils victorious mardi through sauth-earicn) India, 
Samudragupta offered in state the Horse Saerifice, tJie traditional 
BrahniauJcaJ symbol of his overiordship CAcr India, Kii favourite 
epithet is Sarvarajaccheta, ‘exterminator of ;U1 other kings.' He 
issued a scries of fine gold coins, one of wliich shosva him playing 
the lyre, Samudragupta v.‘as an accomplished and venatile ruler. 
I'haugh an orthodox Brahmin, he employed as his counciUor the 
learned Bodtihist authof Vasubhandu. In the intervals between 
Ids conquctis and Uie cares of adminutradon, he solaced himsclT 
with t(te study of music iUid literature. He was himself a musician 
and poet, and delighted in taking part in religious discussions. He 
w>as a liberal patron of the drama, and hJs reign was marked by 
the erection of many splendid buildings, adorned with painting 
and .sculpture. He fully dcsers'cd the title of “Poet King" (Kavi- 
raja), and the imcriptioa speaks of him as “fiiii of cQmp;i5^ion and 
tenderness of heart, a veritable ineamation of goodness/^ 

His son CJiandra^pU 11, whn took the title of Viknimridiiya;^ 
”Snn of Valour/* had doubiksis acted as YuvurajS vr Regent in 
the dosing years of Ixb father^a long reign. He succeeded to the 
dirone in A.D. 3 .B 0 . He transferred his capital from PiiaUpntra to 
Ayodhya, the chief tovm of RcAalu or Oudlt, asociated with 
legends of the herr^gex] Rama, ficre he proceeded to ntake tvar 
upon the Saka satrap of Ujiaifi* a very powerful rnlerj whose 
ancestorsj on ilie break-up of the Andlira empire of tlic Deecan, 
had ovemui Kacch, Kalhliiwarr part of Sind, a large portion of 
Gujarat^ and die Konkan.* Ujjiun is an ancient chy, the Indian 
Greenwich^t and the meeting place of trade routes front the poris 
ol’ the west eoast^ and others ituming to Sind and the great marts 
of the Gongetic plain. No doubt die acquisition of the western 
ports added immensely to the resources of the Gupta Empire. 
Probably Ghandrngupta made iiis residence at Ujjain for a part tjf 

Qiaptcr p. 

tAndcfit trkdiafl swlmnamcts rcrkoiied tlifl dfgrtxr of bnjjhudc Trom 
Ujjauu 


h» rdgn, and ilm is tlie (trigin dF tlu: popular IcgetuLi about the 
icmi-mytlucal Raja liiknun of Ujjiiitni al whuifC court flouri^cd 
the *'Niiic Qrtiu'* of literature. In particular, it W‘as the Lrarlitionol 
pUcc where, at the spring fiaiiva], the dramatut K 5 lida«j 
presented tm drumiis before the ting. 

The Gupu dynasty reached the height of its glory and pros¬ 
perity under Oliandragupta II, and we arc furhinatc in possesung 
a dciaiJed account of it from tlie pen of fa Hlan Ta Hsien), 
one of die band of heroic Chinese pilgrims who made their 
way to India between the fiftli ant! seventh centuries, in order to 
visit die holy places of Buddhism and study in die monasleries, 
and collect manuscripu and images to take bade to their own 
country. In order to re ich India, it was necessary to join one of 
the numerous caravans skirting the rormldabte Taklamakan 
desert, dreaded !>y travellers of every age, and to traverse the 
lufty mountain ranges of tlte Hindu Kush and the Pitmirs, over 
snow-clad p^^a^l:s [6,ooo feet alxiS'c sea-1 cvd. One of the earliest to 
undertake the journey was fa Hian, w'ho woa in India from A.D, 
401 to 411. Fa Hian givcsasirildng picturcofa peaeeJid, prosperous 
and well^govemcd country,* Speaking of Patalipuira he tells uj of 
the splendid car-proccssiotis held every month, w!icn imugei of 
die Buddim iicre carried round, and the occasion was marked 
wiihgaiucB .ind music and iheofrcring of inccosc and llowers, and 
of the excellent charitable arrangements. ‘Tlie nobles and holue- 
holdci* have founded hospitals wiihin die city, to which the |m3ot 
f of all countries, die destitute, crippled and diseased, may repair. 
They receive c\'cry kind of r«imsiU: Udp gratuitously, Pliyskiani 
inspect their diseases and, according to diclr cases, order them 
food and drink, medicine or dcenctiuiu, cvcrytliing in fact which 
may contribute to tlicir eaM, V^Tim cured they depart at their 
convemcncc." 

He sprats in glowing terms of the justice, clemency aud effi¬ 
ciency of die governmeiit. Tbc inliahitanu, he says, art prasperoua 
and happy. Only those who Jhrm the royal estates pay any portion 
of the produce as rentj and they are not bound to remain in 
possession longer than they like. The king inflicts no capital 

•Fa Hinu’i Travrb ftie iFari'iInlcit by S. Besl, b U^iddhiA JUndi ef tV 
)tWif h'wW, I. jBtiii—Ussiii, from whirh llic follmvi'nii cnioiaiioni are uken. 
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^pitnishment, but merely fine* offenders, and tk'cn those con- 
\'icte<i of inritement to rebellion afler repeated Jiueuipts are only 
ptinislied witli the loss of the right band, llic Chief ^tinlst(Ts have 
fixed salaries allolted to them. The people of the eooncr^' dnnk no 
mto.vtcanis and kill no antmolt Ibr food, except die ChandMas or 
Pariahs, and these alone eat garlic or oiiiotu. Tlie Parialis live 
outside the tsTills; if they en ter the town dicy have to strike a goi^ 
ivitli a piece of wood to warn passers-by not to touch them. 

‘*ln lids country they do not keep swine or fowls, and do not 
deal in cattle; they have no shambles or wine-shopi in their 
markct-pIaccs. in commcTcc tiicy use cowric-shchs. The P.vialii 
alone hunt and sell Hcsih. Down frttai the time of die Lord Buddha's 
Nirv’ana, tlie kings, chief men and itouscholdent have raised 
viliaras for the monks, and have provided for tlicir support 
by endowing them wiili fields, houses, gardens^ scjyanis, and 
cattle, nicse chtirch-land$ onr guaranteed to iJicm by copper¬ 
plate grants, which ate liaijdcd down fntm reign to reign, 
and no one has had the temerity to cancel them. .Ml the resident 
priests, who arc allotted cclU in the vihans, have bed?, mats, 
food, and driuk supplied to them; they* pass their time in per¬ 
forming acts erf'mercy, in reciting ibe icriplurrs, or in meditation. 
When 3 stranger arrives at the monastery, the senior prifisw 
escort him to the guest-house, ciUrying Id? robes and his aJ ms- 
bowl for him, Tlicy oflw him water to wash hi? feet, and oil for 
anointing, and prepare u sjkcuiI tnciil for him, .-krter be has rested 
awliilc they ask him hi? rank in the pries thoud, and according to 
his rank they assign him a chamber and bedding. During the 
month after the rain-rest, the pious collect a unitrtl offering for 
the priesduiwl; and the priests in their turn bold a great ojaembty 
and preach the l-aw, *.. When the priest? have receii^d their dues, 
the housebohlcrs and Brahmins present them with all sorts of 
robes ami other necessaries; and the priests also mate one another 
ulferings. And so, c\'er since the Lord Buddlia passed atvay from 
the earth, the rules of conduct of the priesthood have been handed 
down witlioijt intcrtiiission.”* 

Ftt Ilian traser^ted India from West to East. On arriving at 
TmnraUptt, at die mouth of die Ganges, he loi^k ship to Ceylon. 

*Ueiil, fii. Chap. XV't. 
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i The voyage, of about t ,200 miles, occupied only fourieen 
Here, in the heart of Hinayana Buddhhin, he stayed for somr 
time, until the sight of a Chinese taffeta fan, ofrered at a Buddhist 
shrine, lo affected him [hat he bunt into teats. He decided to 
return, and took a passage in a nienchsuLtman carrying 200 
passengets,''mostly Hindu traders, to Java. From Java, atmthi^r 
vessel took him to Ksvan Chow, on the south-eastern coast of 
Cliina, where he airivcd after an adt'cnturous and perilous 
journey; he was twice nearly drowmed, hut itc managed to save 
his predom manuscripts. He had been away fifteen ycara. 
Three years had been spent on the ouiwanl journey, nine years in 
India, and three years on the liomctvard voyage, “In all the 
countries of India, the dignified carriage of the priesthood and tlic 
^ surprising infiuenee of religion cannot be described, Bnt because 
our learned doctors had not heard iJicsc things, he ivas induced, 
regardless of personal risk, to cross the sens and encounter every 
kind of danger in returning home.'’* 

Cliandrjgupta U died in A.D, 415, He was succeeded by 
Kumaragupta ( 415 - 455 ) and Sbandagnpta (455-4e7), llic 
^ Central Asian nomads were now once more on the move. The 
Eplithalitc or Hhite Huns, called Huna by Indian writers, who 
had settled on tlie banka of the Oxus in the old kiogdism of 
Boctria, commenced to spread sou U]w ards. For a tinu^ they were 
held up by Skandaggpta, Tiie inscription on the pillar of victory 
which be set up at Bhitart tteseribes how be gallopctl into die 
courtyard of the palace at Ayodliya to inform hia mother of his 
victory' oi'Cf ihe barbarians, "just as Krishna, having doin tits 
enemies, betookbitnsclf to his modirr Devaki,” Hecommcmonitcd 
his success by building a maguifieeni temple to Vishnu. India was 
saved, but only lor a time; his bnitlier Puragupta was pow'erless to 
check further ineursiom, and the Gupta Empire began lo break 
up, In A.D. 484 the Ephtbalite Huiu invaded Persia, defeated and 
dew the Sassanian king Firox, and carriwl off his daughter, After 
dm, they entered die Punjab, under a dJefiain named Toramana, 
nverthmsring the Rushan aud other local rulers, anil setting up a 
kingdom with its capital at Sakala or Siilkot. Tommana was 
succcwlcd in A.D, 510 by his son MihimguLi; he is described by 

£jL p. Ixolii. 
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fiuddhbt writers aj ^ E^{:]n5t{:r of iniquity^ who destroyed stiifcpss 
wd mn najc tgrleg^ put the peuceTut inhiibitanta oP Gandhlra, 
to the sword. North-Wtitern India now part of the vmt 
Huna empire v^lucli strcichcd from Persia to Khotan, and die 
Guptas were ila tributaries, Mditragula* fiowcver, prevented 
from advancing further eastw^ards by a confederacy of Hindu 
princes headed by YasodbarmaOp who ddeated him in A.D, 52S 
and competed liim 10 retire to KiLshiniTj, where he died* The 
Huna^ Gurjara and other tribes w^hich had altered the Punjab 
and had peuctratoJ to ivhat arc now Rajputana and Gujarat 
settled dovm in ilic cciuiUt>% inter-married with the mhabitanu, 
and were admitted into the Hindu fold. Furdier Hiuia innmdi 
were prt^'cnted by the f;ict that tbeir empire in Ceniral Asia 
was being broken up by the Turts^ The biirharian invasions form 
a turning point in the history of notthem Indian intrmiucing a^ 
they did I nc^v elements destined 10 revnluticiiisc Hindu society* 
The curtain now rings down upon the scene ftjr nearly a 
century. When it we find three protniricnt states in the 

Canges Valley^ the Guptas of eastern MaJwa^ no doubt a branch 
of the imperial fiimily, the Maufcharis of KanauJ, and the 
Vartlhanas of Tlianesar^ a city north of OelliiH* Tliey wTre 
comtanily at vrftr widi one another, and witli the Hfina and 
Guijara tribes. In AJ>. 605 Prabhabani Vardhana, tlie raja of 
ThHnesar, died, leasing two sons, Riljya and Hanlia, and a 
daughter Rljyasri* wlii:i wm mafried to the raja of Kanauj, The 
young piitice Rdjya had hardly succeeded when he heard ihai 
his brotlier^in^hiw liatl been ajsa.ssinated» and his sister thrown 
in in prison and cmclly treated by his neighbour tJie raja of 
Matw^. Wlien he went to her rescue, be, too* was treacherously 
killed by Sajmtka, tlie fuja of Gauda (Bengal). Harsiia was a lad 
r»f sixteen, of a deeply religious characterji and he had cntcrtainttl 
the idea of retiring to a Buddhist monastery. But on hearing of 
hts brother's murder* he took the field, and decisively defcateii 
die Ktilava^ and dieir allies. After some diflScuIty be succeeded 
in tracing Itb skter, whom he r^ued jiiat as, in despair^ she was 
about to ascend the fiinend pyre. He tvas now asked by ihe 
ministers to asceiid the vacant throne of Kanauj. AAcr some 
•See R, //df jA« iDxfflid wid Aulbnitlet there i^ut’leih 
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htjjutioti he accepted^ he na:ide Kitraty hk capiul^ anr! the 
twfi kipgdams were imited- Kanjuj destribed as a handsome 
dtVf with tcmpJfSp tnuEcurm and mutualtericis. 

After hb accddon, Hardia *Vent from east to wai, sub* 
duing all who were not ol>edietit. During ihh time the clqdmnis 
^verc not unharnessed j not the soldiery unlvelmeted.*' After anr 
years of Iticdsant campaigning he ahic to reign in peace for 
tliirty ycaifSj mdiout ftriking a blow, Hb empire stretched from 
the mouth of die Ganges to die SuileJ^ and included Malwaj 
Gujar-ltand KAtJii^war. But Kb sphere of inHucDCCstretched much 
farLher, and a number of ncjglitjoiiring rulers were glad to lubnuL 
and become hb allies, Ilarsha new took the Utlc of Empemr of 
the ^^Ftve Indies^'^ the Punjabj Kanaiiji Bengal^ Miihila or 
Darbhanga^ and Orissa* Hb Empirej however* stopped short at 
the Vindhyas. Wlieti lie tried to invade the Deccan^ ilit Clialutya 
monarch Pulikeri held the passes in force and Harsha's army 
could make no impression on the sturdy hillmen. Charioti, 
elephants and heavy ca^^ry were useless in thb \rild and nigged 
country. 

Har^ha was a just and able ruler. He vvai prafuic in hb charitiei. 
'in all the highivat-s of the towns and villages tlimughout India 
he creeled hospicesi^ priividcd food and drink and statiuncd there 
physicians with medicines for travellers and poor persons r^jund 
about, to be gis'cn v^ithout He and hb family had strong 

leanings lowardi BuddUbjrii and Buddhist csubU^hmenis were 
generously endowed; at otic time die slaugbier of animals was 
forhiddeu iiiider pain of the must tiraslic penalties. But for rciisona 
of state, the Emperor was cdectie in hb religion* and paid equal 
reverence to Siva* the Sun (Surj^). ami Buddhan The inscrip¬ 
tions iliow that Haraha'^ empire was divided into a number of 
provinces, each with its go^nemor and minor officiate. Bui he did 
not depend upon hb ofTicere fur rcporis; lie travelled incessantly 
over lib vast domains, hearing petitions and red rosing grievances. 
“He was an indcfatigiihlc worker^ and die day was Ujo short for 
him. He devoted one i^eriod of it to affairs of ^ute, emd the 
remainder to religious svorks and CKercbca.*" 

The year A.D. 630 of tiic reign of Harsha was rigtialLved fay tile 
arrival of the l»^rticd Hiucii rsang {Vhan Cliijaugb *'ihe Master 
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of the Law/* ilic most celebrated of the Chin«e pilgrims who 
^•^iiitcd India in order to ^ividy Buddhhm and to tnvtl in ihc 
Tootstepi of llic Blessed One, He had started. ai tlic age of twenty- 
tiine, in the previous year. Travellittg by the nonhem roiitc 
(lake Issik-Kui^ Taslikhend^ Samarkand)» he reached Gandhara 
after encoiintefirjg great perib by desert* robbers, flooded rivers 
and precipitous mountain passes. He $myod in India until 645^ 
spending eigiit of the (ifleen years in Harsha^^ dominions. Hiuert 
Tiiong's account, being that of an eye witne^ of uniuiiial breadth 
of view and rdiability^ is one of the most important documents 
on medieval India which we possess, and u worth quoting in 
some detai!:* 

*‘nic towns and villages have inner gates; the walls arc 
wide and high; the streets and lanes ore tor Luo us, and the 
road^ winding. The thofouglillircs arc dirty and the stalls 
arranged on both sides of the road with appropriate sigm^ 
liutchcrSp fisber^p dancerSi cxocotiondrs, scavengers^ and so on, 
liavc tbdr abodes without the city. In commg and going these 
persons are bound to keep on the left side of the road till they 
axrhx at tlicir homes. TTidr hou34a are surrounded by low 
walls, and form the suburbs. The earth being isoft and muddy, 
the walk of the towns are mostly built of brick or tiles. The 
towers on the avails are oamtrLicicd of wood or bamboo; the 
(houses have baJeonies and belvedere, which are made of 
tvood, witli a acting of lime or mortar, and covered with 
tiles. The different buildings have the same fonu aa tliosc in 
China; rushes, or dry branches, or dies, or boards are used for 
covering tliem. The walla are covered with time or mud, 
mixed wAih cow's dung for purity, At different seasons they 
wrattcr flowers about. Such aresomc of Lhdrdiffercut cuaioim. 
The smgkafdmas (moniisterics) are consmicted with extru- 
ordinary skill* A three-storied tower ia erected at each of the 
four angla. The beams and tlic projecting heads arc carved 
with great skill in different shapes. Tlic doors, windows, and 
the low walls are paiuied prdu^dy; the monks' ccUs arc 

*FDf Hjucn Tm:ing*^ truvdi* tee Beal* B^tddkLsf Rffimdf cf ih§ bWd; 
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hraution he aeccpLcd; he made Kanauj hU capital, and the 
two kingdoms were uni tech Kanau j U dcsiiribcd as a handsome 
city, with temples, museums and monasicrics. 

After his accession, Ha rsha *‘wenl from cast to West, sub¬ 
duing all who were not obedient. Dutii^ tins t im e the elepbantJt 
were not unliomessed, nor tJic soldiers unhduteted.” After jU 
^ ^ean of Incessant campaigning he w'as able to reign in peace for 
thirty years, without striking a blow. Hb empire stretched fitini 
tlic nioutl) of die Ganges to the Sutlej, and included Malw3, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. But Ids sphere of inlluencestretched much 
farther, and a number of neighbouring rulers w'crc ^ad tosubin Jt 
and become his alllej. IlaTaita now took the tiilc of Emperor of 
the “Five Indies," die Punjab, Kanauj, Bengal, Mithila or 
Darbhanga, and Orissa. His Empire, hotvievcr, stopfjcd short at 
the Vindhyas. Wlicn !ic tried hi invade the Deccan, die ChaTukya 
monarch Pulikesi held the passes in force and Harsha's army 
could make no impression on die sturdy hillmeii. Ghoriuts, 
ctqiHants and hrj\’y cavalry were nsele^ in ihls wild and rugged 
countiy'. 

Eiariha was a just and able ruler. He ivas profuse in hli charities. 

In all the highways of the towns and \illagcs througlioul India 
he erected hospices, provided food and drink and statiiined thine 
physicians mtli medidnes for iravellcre and poor persons round 
about, to be given widiout stinL" He and his family iiad strong 
leaning? towards BuiidUUm, and Biiddliisi establish menu were 
generously endowtid; at one time die slaughter of animals was 
• forbidden under pain of the most dnuitic penalties. But for reasons 
of state, the Emperor was edeede In his religion, and paid equal 
reverence to Siva, the Sun (Siirya), and Buddlm. 'ITic imerip- 
tions show that Hanha’s empire was divided into u number of 
provinces, each with its ggrvmior and minor official. Ihii he did 
not de|Xud upon his otftccrs for reports; he travelled incessantly 
over his vast domains, hearing pedtioiu and rcdre^lng grievances 
“He was an indefatigable worker, and die day was too short for 
him. He de^'Oted one |>eriod of it to affairs of state, and die 
remainder to religious work* and c.'tcfciscs-" 

The year 630 of the reign uf Han! 1:1 was tlgnattsed by the 
arrival of die learned Hiueti Tsatig 1 YUari Cluiang'j, “the Master 
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of the Law,” tJie most celcbral«i of the Churne pilgriim who 
wiced India tn order to study Buddhism and to tratid in the 
rootsteps of the Blessed On-c. He h ad s.tartcd. at the age of twcniy- 
ninOf in dtt previous ycar^ Tra^-eliiog by the northern route 
(lake Issifc'KuJ, I'ashkiiendt Soiiiartand), he reached Gandhara 
after encountering great penis hy dcseirt, robbers, flooded rivers 
and precipitous raountalii passes. He stayed in India until 645? 
spending eight of the fil^eefi years in Harsha's domitiiona. Hluen 
Tiiang^s account, being that of an eye vvitneas of unusuai breadth 
of view and reliability, is one of the most important documents 
on ntcdict'al India which wc possess, and is worth quoting in 
some deuil;* 

^^The toivns and villages have inner gates, the vvalb arc 
wide and bighj the streets and latics arc tortuous, and the 
roads windJngp I'hc thoroughfarei arc dirty and the stalb 
arranged on both sides of die road with appropriate signs. 
Butchers, fbhers, dancers, cjtccudoner&i scavengers, and so on, 
have their abodes wiUiout the d.ty^ tii coming and going these 
persons are boimd to keep on the left side of the road tili Uicy 
arrive at their homes. ITtdr houses are surrounded by low 
waik, and form the suburbs. The earth bdng soft and muddyi 
the walk of the towns arc mosdy built of brick or tiicSi The 
towers on the walh are constructed of wood or bamboo; the 
houses have balconies and belvederes^ which are made of 
wood, with a coating of time or mortar, and covered with 
tiles, 'fhe dtficrtnt buildings have the same form as those in 
China; rushes, or dry branches, or tilc 3 | or boards arc used foi" 
covering them. The walk arc covered with lime or mud, 
mixed with cow’s dung for purity. At differem seasons they 
scatter floweta about. Such arc some of their difrereut customs^ 
Tlic simgh^mmwi (monastcriei) arc constructed widi extra- 
ordiuary skUl* A thrcc-storicd tower is erected at ciich of the 
four angles, 'rhe beams and the projecting heads are carved 
with great skill in different shapes. The <itx>rs, windows, ajid 
the lotv walk are painted proAiiely; the monks' edk are 

•For Hiuen Tanf;’'i tmvds, *« Beal, Budi&ut^ iAt nW, 
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ornamental on the iudcle and pLilu cm tlue autude. In die 
vcr>' middle of the buUding is the hall, high and ^idc* There 
ajrtr varions stnrcyed chambeni and turrets of difFcrent heighi 
and shapCf witliout any fixed rule. The doors open towards 
die cast; the royal tlifime also faces the east. Tlseir clothing ii 
not cut or fadiioued^ tficy incwuly aXTcct fresh white garments; 
they esteem little tliosc of mixed colour or ornamented- The 
men ^vind rJicir garments round their middle^ ilicn gather 
them under die armpits, and let Lbetn laD arroii die liody, 
hanging to the righL"'* 

^ liiuen Tsang Ibunil ihc caste system in full opmtion+ The 
Bmlitiims were engaged in religions duties. ITie Kshatdyas were 
the hercditaiy governing ctas$, and the king was always, excqii 
in (he caw of usurpers, a Kuslintriya. Tlie V^aisyaf were the trado* 
men and merchants, and agricultural and menial work was left to 
llic Sudras ti> pcrfbrni. 

‘"The Kshatriyas and Brahmins arc cleanly and wholo 
some in iheir dress, and tlicy live in a homely and frugal way. 
There are rich merchants who deal in gold trinkets and so on* 
They mosdy go barefooted j fevr wear $andais. They $taiit 
their teeth red or black; they bind op their hair and pierce 
their car^. They are very particular in didr personal 
cleanliness* All wash before eating: they never food left 
over from a former meal. Wooden and stone vessels must be 
destroyed after use; metal ones must be wdl polislied and 
rubbed. After eaiing tlicy cleanse their mouth with a vvillnw 
stick, and wash ilicir hands and mouths.” f 

y llic dead were cremated, thrown into a river^ or exposed in a 
forest. 0!d people often committed anjeide in ihc Ganges. 

Of the morals of the ptsople and the administration of govern¬ 
ment the picture is pleasing; 

“With respect to the ordinary^ people, although iliey are 

*BaJ, BvdtiUn Bacofd^ pp. 73rS* 
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nutiirally lighi'-miaded^ iliey are upright «wd hottour^U- 
In money matters they are without crafts and Eti admbihicriag 
JuflLicc they arc considerate. They dread the rctdbuuon of 
stale of csiitericc, and make Jiglit of the tilings of die 
present v^-orld. lliey arc not deceitful or tfeadierous in fiidr 
conduct iind tire rajdifut to their oailis and promi$esp and 
in difdr rules of government dicrc h remarkabic rectitude* 
while in their bcliaviour there is much gentleness and -wcct- 
ncs$^ With fe^pcct to crimmab and rebeb^ these arc few in 
nurnbcri and only occasion ally troublesome. When the laws 
arc broken or the power of die ruler vlutated, then the matter 
h dearly sifted mid the ofFcoders punished. Tlicre is no 
mfticiion of corjKjra) putibhmcnii tliey are simply left to Uve 
and die, and arc not counted among men. When die rules of 
tnorality or justice have been violaied^, or a man is didjoncst 
or wanting in filial luvc* hb nose or cars are cut off and he is 
expelled from the city to wander in dre jungle till he dies. For 
other faults besides these, a small line is exacted in lieu of 
pimi&hmcnt. In iii^'csligating crimes, die rod h not used to 
extort proob of guilt. In qurstiomng the accused^ if he 
answers frankly, hb punishment b proportioned accordingly, 
but if he obstinately denies hb fault, in order to probe tin: 
truth to die bottom* trial by ordeal b resorted to. 

the admUibiratioii of the government b founded on 
benign priucipics, the executive b simple, ^fhe families arc not 
entered on regbters, and the people arc not subjected to 
forced labour. The crown-landa arc divided into four pan^. 
The first b fcr carrying out ilie aftaJrsofjstate; tlicsccond, for 
paying the ministers and officers of the crown; die thirds 
for rew^arding men of genius; the fourth, for giving alms to 
religious communities, in ibis way, the taxes on die people 
are liglu, and the services required uf them arc moderate, 
Every^ one keeps his worldly goods iti peace, anti all till ilie 
2WJil for their subsistence, 'flioac who cultivate the royal estates 
pay a sixih part of their produce as tribute. The merchants 
w^Iio engage in coiruEictcc travel to and in pursuit of their 
calling. Rivers and LoU-biirs are opened for iraveJlccs on 
payment of a small sum- When the public works require it, 
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[abour ia «acti::d but paid for. The payroerit h in jcrict 
proportion to the work done.”* 

Of Ihe army wc fcam Intercstinig dctalk. ‘*The military giiard 
the frontiers and put down disturbances. They mouiit giiard 
at night round die palace. The ^ojdier$ arc leiicd according 
to the requirements of the semec; they are prontised certain 
i^alaries and publicly enrolled.The army wan divided mto 
infantryi cavalry, ebanoUt and elephants. The commanding 
officer rode in a chariot drawn by four hones abreast, his 
bodyguard around him and a ebatioteer at cidier bantl. 
The elephants wore amour pUlcj the mfantty depended 
chiefly on their long spears and large ahields- The army 
advanced protected by a ea^^nlry screen. 

Hiuen Tsang struck by the prosperity of the countrj'H The 
standard of hvtng was high. Fa>™cat was sometimes made in kind, 
but gold and diver ccins were in circulation ^ and cowrie shells and 
pcark were also used for the purijo^^ 'flic soil was fertile and 
highly cultivated, and large numl^crs ofdlircrcnt kinds of fruit and 
vegetables w^erc grown. WTicaten cakes^ parched grain, sugar, 
gfd and preparnllotu of milk were the staple dlct^ but ftsh^ 
venison and muttnn were consumed as ocexitional damties. BccF, 
and the flesh of certain wild animals^ logethtr with onions and 
garlic» were tabixj* and to eat them entailed loss of caste. 

Learning, as in medieval Europe, was rdigious in character, 
and was imparted in the motmterlts. Religious works were 
written down, except in the ca&e of the VedaSp which were handed 
dowTi orally and not crajiamittcd to paper or if> leaves. The script 
in um: was Brahml, said to have been revcaJed by the god hrahrtUI. 
It was the parent script of India and other scripts were derived 
from iu Sanskrit was tlie bnguagt uf the learned^ and San^xkjii 
grammiir had been reduced to regular rttics* The purest Sanskrit 
was that of Middle [ndiuH 

Hiuen Tsang pays a high tribute to the patience and persever¬ 
ance of the Brahmin preceptors. A man's educatioti often lasted 
from uLuc to thirty years of age. "‘When the disciples arc thirty 
years old, their minds being settled and their education fimshedt 

*Op. dL^ pfL 83-4. 
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tlicy go into office, and die first tiling they do is to rew^u-d die 
kmdncsEi of their teaclicrs.” He speaks with admiration of the 
esteem vHfith whirh learning was held in India; a number of 
disinterested men of wcaltli and position gave themselves up to 
lifelong stud/j refiising all invitaLions to court and honours and 
ixivards of every kind- Most interesiing of ali, hr»vcvcr, is the 
pilgrim^s account of Iil$ visits to tlie famous college of Xalanda in 
Biliar, where lie spent five years.* Students (locked thither from aU 
parts of the East. The disciple on arrival was at Bist treated as a 
guest and^ after examinaunn, he wa? avsigned twi place in the 
routine of the monastery^ Exemption from menial work was 
granted afler he had proved Ids worth. Discipline was strictly in 
accordance vdti\ the rules of die Buddldii scriptures and breaches 
w^cre sev'crety punidied* 

“The piimut of pleasure belongs to the worldly life, the 
pursuit of knowledge to tiie religious life. To return m a 
sircular career after taking up religion h considered 
disgracefuL For breaking tlie rules of the community the 
transgressor b pubiicty rebuked; for a slight fault he b 
condemned to enforced silmce; for a graver fault be b ex¬ 
pelled. Those who arc thus expelled for life wander about 
the roiids finding no place of refUge; sometimes they r^umc 
dicir former occupation/" 

Tlie regular curriculum comb ted of grammar, mcchames*^ 
medicine, logic and mctaphydcs, 'fliere was keen rivalry between 
the adherents of the Grcaicr and Lesser Vehicles, and IliuenTisang 
gives a lively accoimt of the discussions which tt>ok place. 
ing and discussing, tbey found the day too short, day and night 
they odmoniihcd cadi other, juniors and seniors mutually helping 
to pcrfectian.” 

"When a man's nnown has reached a high dbtinctlon, he 
convokes an assembly for discussion. Hejudgiifs of the talent 
or otlicrwbe of tliosc who take part in it| and if one of the 
assembly dbtiiiguisha himself hy refined languagCr subdc 

•Tlir wT Nttbnda wai throenigMy fiaplcunstl by l>r, Spooner iji 1915, nisd 
ihe ■ccunicy of Hiuen Tanjig^a dcicriplion conlimitti. See India'i 
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Rivesiigatldt), deep pciK'trrttion, anti 8c\Trc Ic^c, lit Ji 
tnoiinicd on an elephant covered s^ith preci ous omatn en d. and 
conducted by a retinue of adjnkcrt to dicgatc of the nninii jtcry. 
If, on the contrary, onr of Uic members breaks demu in his 
argiiment, or uses inelegant phrasej, or violates a rule in 
logic, they daub him wTlh mud and cast bim into a ditch-*’* 

On one occasion a professor of the Lokaiya sect, who were 
e,ttremc materialists, wxotc out forty liieses and hung them on the 
gate of the Xabnda college n ith the notice: *‘If anyone can refute 
these principles, I wiU give him my head as a proof of iiis victory." 
Hiuen Tsang accqjtcd the rhahenge and defeated his rival b a 
public disputation- He spared his head and timdc iurn his disciple. 

Himm Tsang's mirodurtion to the court of Har^ha t!»k place 
under unusual circutmtanccs-t At the urgent request orKumira, 
king of ^\asam, he paid a sisit to that coimrry. Marsha, who was 
on tour at the time, and cncantped at Rajagrtha (RajgTr in 
the Patna districfl, beard of this, and sending a messenger to 
his vassal he peremptorily demanded the presence of the Doctor 
of die X.asv at hit ramp- Kitmam sent hack a message to say that 
he could have his head hut not bb guest. '‘I will tnmlile you for 
yoiir head " iras Harsha’s reply. KurnSra dared not displease his 
powerful suzerain and he accompanied Hiuen Tsatjg with the 
best grace lie could musicr. On arrisang at the ro> a] cncampmrnt, 
the pagrim was quesuoned by Haisha about lib native country! 
He dim delivered a homUy on tlie Maliiyana doctrine. An m! 
tcfcsung sidelight on be posidnn of women in India at that time 
is llirown by be fact that the king's widowed sister sat beside him 
and took a leading part in these discussions. Martha, uho had 
huherto been uttracted to the Hlna^-ana school of Butidhhm was 
greaUy imprrssed and ut oner conceived tJie pLm of calline a 
great public a.tscnibly at li» capital in order to hear an examdon 
of the doctrine. He despatched a proclamation to the four quar* 
rett of tiis empire siimmoning to Kanauj “aJ] dl-tciples of the 
various rdigiom sects or schools, ihc Srimanas (Buddimt monks) 
Brahmins and heretics of the Five Iiulica, to iiw^tigate the treatii! 
of the Masier rJ- the Uw ffnin China". He then preceded 

*Op. di, p, Si- 
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to (he capkal^ with hh jfucst and tht Raja, of i^ssatn. ^fhe two 
I kings niarchcd m stAlc down die Gangcsi, on opposite sides of the 
river, acct’nnpanicd by a vast retinue^ on foot ^nd tn boafSj and 
preceded by clcpliiirtta and mnsiictaTu beating drutus^ playing on 
hornSf fiuics and liarpg^ and soiuidlng trumpet^^ On their arrival 
they fciund an cnomtoijs assembly of princes, nobles, u[litiah and 
raotiks of various sects awaiting them- Hutsha and Knmiira entered 
KanauJ arrayed in the likeness of die gods Indra and Bratima, 
holding a canopy over a goiden ftgtirc of the Buddha carried on a 
gorgeously caparisonrd elephant, ^Iliey were cieorled by a body of 
waf'^Icphants in full armour^ bearing mii^idans whfj sounded their 
drums and raised their music, ivhite die king scattered pearls, gold 
and gems in honour of the ^*Thrce Jewels^^ of the Buddhist faith. 
On arriv^al tliey found that a vast debating hall, with a tower and 
a life-sized Buddha, had been erected, and a huge avicmhly hatl 
gathered there* The smaller Buddha image w'as solemnly installed^ 
the King bearing it on his shoiililcr and making offcirings to it* 
A feast was held and at its condusion Biiicn Tsang delivered hii 
discourse. Proceedings vventon in ilib r:i3hion fir five days, varied by 
proccssiom, feasts and other ceremonies. Hluen T^tang triumphed 
so succcss^Tully over Im opi^ncnts that it rumoured diat !iis 
life was in danger, whereupon die Emperor Usueti a pr<>clatnation 
that “if anyone should hurt or touch the pilgrim he should at once 
be beheaded, and whoct'cr spoke against him ^Ivould have hU 
tongue cuf oul/' After this, it h not alttigcdicr surprising to kam 
that **ilie rtilhjwc!^ orcnxir withdrew ami dfsapp^red, so that 
when eighteen days bad pa-ssed, (here wa% none to enter die dis- 
cnsiiim."' 

Goftopinuue* did not end diere. A fire suddenly broke out in the 
lliatdied parilioii cn cr the gateway, ti> dtc consiemation of every* 
one, and when the king wein to see what had liappened* a man 
rushed out, knife in hand. Tlie alRccn were paralysed with frighi, 
but Harslu, with great presence of mind, seized him and handed 
him over to the magbtrateSt tiricdy rorbiddiog them n> barm him. 
^^What have 1 done/* said the kiiig^ '‘iha! you have auempted 
such a deed?'' The man confessed that he had lK:eu hired by the 
Brahmins, who were furious at the favour shown to the fiuddlusts- 
'Fhey had ploiirtl to set lire to die assenibly hall by means of 
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buminf arrows, and hoped to assawtuaitr Hunha ihiritii* Uic 
stamped^ which thc^> thought would ensue. Having Tailed in Uib, 
they hired dib man to he in wait Tor him in a nnrrow passage. 
About five iiundrcd Brail mini were arrested, and it speaks 
volmtits for tlie humaitity of Hanha liiat iie merely punLatud die 
riitgicatlcrs. The rest were pardoned and banished to the frontifjn, 

liiucn Tiang had die good fortune to sviincss .unoiher remark¬ 
able assembly, which was held at Prayaga, on the sandy plain 
between the Ganges and the Jumna wlicrc millioni of llintlus 
now assemble annually to tekhrate the Khumba ^^eb. Tiii* v,:as 
thcquinqueimial Salvadon Feiiival, at whidi die K.ingdisttibutefi 
in charity ail the wealth in hb treasury,* The procetdings lasted 
for icventy-fLve days, the King and his retinue staying in tiiatchcf] 
buildings, Invitadons were issued "throughout die S'ive Judies to 
Sranianas, heretics, Nirgranllias fjaiu ascetics^ die poor, the 
orphan.! and die Iwreaved to come to die arena of charity and 
receive the royal gifts,” and elaborate atrangemeuU; ivere made to 
acconimodatc the hall-million jicoplc of the various sects who 
iiKembtcd Frenj all quarters. Ten thou-uind Buddhrsts each 
received one hundred gold pieces*, a pearl, a cotton garment, food, 
drink and perfumes. At the cud of a mouth the accumulation of 
the preceding five years was exhausted. TIw myal treasury was 
empty; "except for the houses, dcphanii and military accoutre¬ 
ments, which were necessary for maintaining order and protecting 
die royal estate, nolliing remained.” The King gave away hb 
jeivels, omaments, and c\'cn his cfotJita and Iwul to beg from hU 
sister Rajyasri an old sctiond-haitd garment, and having put it on, 
he pmd worship to the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

At the end of this remarkable assembly, Hiucu Tsatig felt dial 
the dme Iiad come to depart to his own country. He had liceit 
sixteen years away and was terribly homesick. Harsha ifiwJ to loud 
him wiUi gifts, but he refused everything aye a fur-lined coat and 
some money for his persona! wpetucj. He toot mdi liim lijT 
manuscripts and numerous relies and images of die Buddlm and 
Buddliist saints in gold, silver, crystal and mndalwwxJ. He was 
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cscoit(:d to (he frontier^ and evcmtuaJly re-achcd China. His homC' 
coming waj ctdebrated by a welcome in which all classes of tlic 
pof ulatioHi front dte Emperor and IiLt cciurt to die pcaRanUj 
pari. He arrived in the year A.D. 646. TJic rest of lik life he %pcnt hi 
trarnlathi^ and ediimg his treo^ureSj^ and in 664 he passed joyfully 
to Ills rest tn Miiitreya^a Paradtsei^ there to aivait the return of die 
I-ofd of Pity to ihk wheti^ he was conTident, he would 

revisit (he scene of iiU eartfaly laboui^. 

Hjirsha b Hiuen Tsang's hero. He describes him as a man of 
Cftiincnt wi'sdom and great Icamiiig. still in literature tvas 
profound. He chrTi!thed anil protected the four kinds of creoturti 
and deeply rcspcctctl the Three I’rcajures. From die time of ids 
birth to his last hour, his face never crimsoned with anger^ nor 
did his IkHnds c\’er injure a living tiling. During the fifty years and 
more of Kb rdgn, the \rild l>eaat 5 became familiiir with men 
and die people did not injure or lilay ihem« Such were his love and 
husnanity/' Making due allowances for the pilgrim's naairol 
eiiLhima$rn for hb patron, wr may endorse this eulogy. Marsha 
was a remarkable man, and stands tieside A^nka and Mbar 
among du: greatest rulers that India iias produced* Soldier and 
admim'strator^ uinvcaricd in his clTorts for ilicgood of his subjects, 
pioui and mcrdhil, a patron of Litemture and liiriLiclf a poet and 
dramatbt of dhtinctinn^ he stands Ibrth on the page of history, a 
bright anti fascinating figure, h is a matter of minor imerc$i that 
HansJia^ who composed hb own inscrip donSi is ilic only medicval 
ftitid I j monarc 11 whtKe autograph has come down tons, engraved 
nn A copper-[date, 

According to Kalhatui, the hbtorian of Kashmir, Horsha's 
rdgn ended disastrously* “Endow ed with rare lalcnts and famoui 
for hb gfJtKl gcivcmmcul and piety, he fell under die mfiuence of ^ 
evil coufiscllfirs, and became cruel and mspidnm. Abandoned by 
alb and an outlaw in hb owm country, he was osios^inated by his 
troop/* 

Thanks no doubt to the visit of lEucn Tsang^ Har^ha was on 
exedtent lerms with T*ai Tsung, die illustrious Emperor of the 
Thang dynasty, and sent a Brahmin envoy to the Chinese court. 

The Emperor in rerum despatched a dbtluguishcd uiandonn 
to Konaqj. He vvajs about to return, hi:idcd willi prescius^ when 
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Honha was murdered, and hi? iiuuUtcr Aijuno, who had started 
the revnJutEon against his master, aiUckcd the Chinese envoy, who 
only just succeeded in escaping to Nepal. He compfaiued lo 
Sroi^-Uan-Gampo, the Tibetan ruler, who was the Emperor^s 
y* sondo'taw, and a Tibetan army invaded northern India and pm 
Arjuna to death. After this, Harslia’s dynasty came to an end, 
as he left no descendants. It was the last of the great paramiount 
kingdoms of tlic north; when we tiejct get a dear view, the country 
is pareellcd out among a number of ttajpiii clans, each daiming 
equality with the other. 

leading DATE.S 

AJ 3 w 330 AaBDOu of duindrajjupta I, ConnnciKeTncnt of ite Gupta Ei*. 
330 Afcuioii of Swmudra^upTa* 

360 Eznhiuxy from KLttg of CeylmL 

580 Accfisiioo of dumdrn^^tA IL 
395 OuU|u«t orWcfUrm IwiJjL 
Fa KUo viiitt Tndin. 

415 Auu^ion of RwrUSragoptd. 

455 Acccuiou of Hic Hiim brvadcr tmlio. 

48090 Break ttp of tfie Etnjiirt, 

Ddrat of Uu: Hum by a, Hindu CkiJifcdmcy. 
fiofi AfiOctutm of HAfxluL V’Bfd^jAri{i„ 

606^1^ Conqimi of Noitliem tniHa by HjinliB. 

feo Ocfem of Honha by Ihilikni, ihe Cboluliytt KUig of the Dorou 
Hiiisn Tfoni; la India. 
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RELIGION, ART AND LETTERS IN THE GUPTA PERIOD 


rrm DEVELOPMIST OF IflNDUmi 

The most strikiEig feature of liic period Isetweeo the dotmfaH of the 
Maurya dynasty 185 B.C.) and tilt eighth centuty AhD* h the 
gTAdual emergence of Hinduism in the form in which we now know 
k. ITic Bmiimin pricsu once more rc-a?Eserted their power; 
onimaJ sacrifices were reviv^ed, and lirahirmnical philosophers 
began to evolve a practiceJ way of life in amwer to that pro* 
poundct) by Jidnisin atui Bnd-dhism. 'ITicse setts, though they 
temporarily prospered in various p;irts of India, when they 
were patronised by powerful fio\'ercign3, w^cre never the religion 
of the masses; as time went on, nitddhlsm approxitmued more 
and more to Hinduifim. llic older gods have now rccedcfl into 
the background, and even Endra, the popular ddty of the heroic 
age, liax taken an inferior p^jsidon. Gradually all tlicse w^cie 
superseded or absorbed by the HindtJ TrimiiTtt or Triad. Bnthma* 
Visiimi and Sivai mprescnting God in Ins threefold aspect 
of creaiion^ pfcscn-ation and dcstmciiun, Hrahota, the demIuTge, 
quickly fell into dcauetude^ ami arthodox Ilmdu^ to-day arc dUicr 
V^ai!thnavas or Sidvas. Vishnu and Siv^ represent oppijsSte aspects 
of religion* Vishnu is mild and bencstjlent^ ready to assist hh 
foUowers; Si\^, the god of destruction^ is severe and terrible 
atid s\-orsliippcd from motive* of fear rather Llian love. The 
p<ipular religtoitf rnylhs alxiut Siva and Vishnu were collected in 
eighteen tong Sanskrit poenu kmnvna;* Fiiranas or "old stories,” 
AvMch consist of tc^gendary accounts of the ercaiiou of the world 
and of the gods, saints and heroei of ancient times, together icith 
gcnedogici of kings, and tides aljout prayers, pilgriniages and 
fesUvab and forms of worshtj). The Ihirfmas arc the Bible tif 
popular Hinduism; the nearest parajfd to a Purina in mixlern 
Western literature is Milton^s Paratitse Lcist, iritti its legends orriii: 
Creation and oriieroie combats hetwxm the Powers nf Gootl and 
EviL 

Vishnu is the subject of the majority of the Puranas. His 
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favfiurlic cpWjf'i h B}iaga%-Sn, the Acloniblc, and ha ^wi^hippm 
arc knoMin a 5 BUa^valas, i Ic ofTm soivaiion to all, irrespective of 
caste, which may be won by devotion raiher than fiy ihe per* 
fonnanee of riojal or penance, niis account* for the popularity 
of VaiihtiavMm anuu^ die masses. One of the features of the 
religion of the age was the emergence of the doctrine of A^Titats or 
Incarnations^ Vishnu was incarnate from time to time in various 
forms to save the world from die assaults of the demons or powers 
of evil. “Whensoever the Law fails, and lawlessness 

uprises, I bring myself to birth. To protect the good, to destroy 
evil-doers, to establish rigliteousncss, 1 am bom from age to age."* 
Ten incarnations of Vishnu are described in the Purlnas. As the 
Fidi, he saved hfanu, the fidier of ilie human race, frnm die 
Gojmie Ffood; aj the Tr>riolsc he supporicd on his back Mount 
Mandara, which the gods used as a chuming-.stiet in order to 
chum from die Sea of Milt the fourteen f^redous objects for the 
benefit Ijf mankind- as the Boar, the .Man-Lion and die Dwarf he 
ilfw s-arious demons deicrtnincd Co destroy the world; as I'araiu 
Rama, “Rama widi the Axe ” the champion of BniliminLsm, he 
cattcrmiliatcd the Ksliairiyas^-a reference, no douhi, to the long 
struggle bet ween Braliini n and K.dia iny a for spiritnal supremacy, 
which ended in dies'ictory of the former, The first six incamaiLoni 
are purely Tnythical; the next three are liistoric or semi-liiitoric 
pciMnages, Rama and Krishna are tlcificd heroes of the Epic 
period, while Buddha was regarded by the Vaislinov-as as an 
incaruadon ol VUhiiu sent to mislead demons and sinners. To 
these must be added Kalki, die Avatar who, like die limidlibt 
Maltreya, is yet to come. In the Puranic age, eadt deity had 
Ids female coimieqiari or "energy" (Sakd). That of Vishnu is 
Laluhmi, die goddeu of proeiperity and beiuty, who rose from the 
ocean when it was churned by the Gods and Demons (Fig. ifr), 
Vishnu is rejjrcscntctl in art as sleeping upon the World-Seqienh 
Shesha or Anania, or riding upon his ivflbn or veitidc, the bird 
Garuda (Pig. tg). The practice of depicting the gods as many- 
arttied and tiiaity-lleaded now became more and more popular. 
This has been criticised as umesihclic by Burojican wriien, but i$ 
in reality no more so than die ivtngcd chenibs or angels of Christian 
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mythology, the Greek, centikun or Egyptian sphinxes. Tlieggd holds 
in Im hands the enibtcms of his power, tlie thuntler^bolt, (he 
discus, the conch shell, the ti^tns and the trident. Ute salagrama, a 
fossil ammonite found in tiicGatidak river, is supposed, on account ^ 
of its memblancc to the discus, to he sacred lo Vishnu, and his 
sacml plant is Uie tuLsi or basil plant (Ogeitum mnetusi]. 

The most popular of the Avatars under which Vtslmu is 
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H'OrshippoJ m modem India is Krishna, Kriihua Erst appears in 
the Mahabhamtii as the cliariotccr of Aijiina, and in hU mouth 
is put that remarkable poem, the B/i<^iR-ad 67 /’a, or "Song of live 
Adorable.” Aijuna is aghast at die prospect of a conEiet in which 
so maiiy heroes are doewned to peridi at the hands of didr Idiis^ 
folk. Krishna consules him by propounding die tlicory of Karma 
Yoga or union with the Woriti^Soul by means of acdon. Action 
without attachment is the ideal, Each caste lins its d/uvfna or 
divinely appointed duty. The d/tarma of die Brahmin h religion; 
of the Warrior it is war; of the Sudra it b menial service, Bnt all 
service is of equal merit if it is pcrfornictl in honour of Him Who is 
the Author of all. Tlic warrior’s duty is to jby liii opponent—it 
b no sin if he docs so as a duty, uninspired by any personal 
fedings and regardless of die rcault or fruit of liij action, tn the 
concluding ponion of thb great plulosophical poem, Krishna 
reveals bimiclf lo the tvondering Aijuna as the All God: 

Nor source nor midst nor end: iiifinTtc force. 

Unnumbered arms, the Sun and Moon itunc eyes; 

I see Thy face as sacrificial fire. 

Blaring, its siiicndour bumetli up the worlds. 

The Bhagmvd Ctid lias been to generations of pious Hindus what 
T/u ImiUtim of Chriit has been to Christiajis, and some anthnriiiea 
have dctcctcsl Christian inllucnccs in its icaehing. 

Krishna, the “dark” Cod, b probably non-Ary an, and tliis 
hypothesis b strengtliencd by rererence* in Puranie literature to 
conflicts between Indra and Krishna which appear to be sytniiolie 
uf die gradual replacement of the older Yctlic god by a newtr 
indigenous cult. Krbhna was saitl to liave been the mn of Vasu- 
deva. a Y'adava dtieftain of the Lunar Race; he was born at 
Mathura, the diicf centre of lib worship; legends, whidi have 
many anriogics with the Christian Gospel, tell of his tarty escape 
from ii massacre of the Innocents by Kamsa, the Indian Herod. 
He grew op as a hcrdsmiin, and medieval Intiian art ami literature 
are full of stories of his youtiiful amoun with the Gopb or milk- 
maiib and espeeially hb beloved Rad ha. Radha’s Iwe for Krishna 
mystically typifies die yearning of the soul for union with 
Ooii. The itory of Krishna, as narrated in the taith thajner of 
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ihc Bhdgifuatd Pufd^ and the Gttd Gcmmk of Jayadevar h micnsety 
popular, and has been reproduced in e^eiy Indian vernacular. In 
art, Krishna is represented as a bcautilul youth pbytng nn a fltite, 
or ai an tnlajit lyins on a lotus (Fig^. 17), the hero of Lhcj 

was not yel mote than u dcml-god. ^ 

Sivuj or Mahadev'^^k "^thc Gttut God^'" k the antithesis of 
Vishnu. He has been identified with the Vedte scorm-god, Rudra, 
but in some of his aspects may perhaps even be traced batik to the 
early ctvilisarinn of the Indus valley^ lie u the Lord of Yogis^ 
who seek union wltli the World Sotil by uilense lontcniratiafif 
sad he sits for endless ages in zncditiitinn among the snon^^ peaks 
of the Himalayas, smeared widt ashes and weaJing a ticeklaec of 
skulls; the river Ganges fftim hb hmr. In anotlicr aspect he 
k the god of fartiliiy and procreadon. He U worshipped under 
the sj-inbol of the lingam or phallus, imd Im vdticlt U Nandi, the 
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bull (Fig- t8), A siotit biiUt ofii!« of gigaiuic shcj facet 

the dloorvfa’^3 nf hit shrfijctp He is the embodiment of cotmic 
energy^ and as such b sometimes tepresented as the Lord of the 
Dance (Nataraja)- lib totisort is Pir^'uti or Uma, a gcxldc^ of 
subhme beauty and aweetwess; hi her terrible form of Kali or 
Durga, idic is worshipped iriih bloody and obstrenc rites. At her 
temple at the Kali Ghat iu Culcutia^ goats are sacrificed to her in 
ilic Durga Fuji fesmal, and she ia associated with the Tantric or 
“Ldl Hand^* worship Lnti^vn as the Sakti Fuji.* 

What cliicfiy discingubhes later Uiudulsm from the religion of 
tlie Vedas is that it now becomes dchiuccly anthropomorphic, 
llic god is reprccutcd by an idol dwcUing in a icmple, which is 
treated as a royal ptnonage. He lias a wife and children: every 
morning he is awakened by hymns sung by attendant Brahmins 
and dancing girls. He is bathed, anomted^ dressed in costly robes 
and taken out in a palanqum or chariot. OlTeruigs of flowers, finite 
coconuts and betel arc laid at hU feeb and incense is burnt and 
lights wav<d before him. 

But tlic worship of the greater gods b mcKilly confined to the 
higher castes- The fundamental rcllgiun of die majority is 
mainly animbtiCi and when trouble comes in the sliapc of 
disease^ drought or fanilne^ it U to die older deities that 
the peasant turns. Tliese godlings are usually represented 
by sacred stones or rude images i and arc to be propitiatcrl 
rather titan adored, Animak such as fowls, goats or Imlfa- 
tocs are olTcred to them. ^Vmong die Khontbi one of the 
primitive tribes, a human \ictim known as the ftmiik was until 
recently sacrificed in order to secure femlity fur the fields. Certain 
animals, such as monkeys^ peacocks and snakes, and certain 
trees such ^ the Pipal {Fiem utigma) are regarded a^ sacred. 
No account nf Hinduism can be considerttd comiVtelc without 
a reference to the worship of the cow. In V’^rdic dmes^ the 
cow was sacrificed and eaten at weddings and other feasts^ the 
fatted calf was specially rescr^^cd fur the \Tsit of a seer or odter 
dbungiibhed guest. Later, hmvever^ it came to be rcgJtrdcd as a 
sacred animalt and in the Mahdbh^&td we arc told that the cow- 

*Duhoki, Ilmiu ManjVTff Qatamt tnid Tnuu. H. K. Bc;tudukinp 

CbftiHer IX, Far Farvaih mc Fljj. ut. jj, 141, 
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in hcU for ai many ycaf$ ^ there arc hairs on her 
n *oinc Hindu states the slaughter of a cow is still a penal 
offence, and from time to time it is made the rjccasion for bloods 
ihir ftty riotf between MussuJrruins and Hindus. .Vs an expiation 
for olTcnces against casle^ the delinquent is required to panake of a 
mixture of the five products of the eow* The pious Hindu, when he 
feels hitnscif to be dying, grasps the tail of a cow, as diis will ensure 
a safe passage to heaven. 

Hinduism U fiard to define, li is not a creed, like Chiistiaiiiry 
or Islam, but a way of life—a collection of rites, traditions and 
mythologies, sanctioned by the sacred books and propagated by 
firahmanical teachings All Hindus, howc^-'cr* belic^^e in caste and 
pantheism; they regard all ihdr countless deities as merely 
festadons of the all-pcn ading divine energy. Willi these 
associate the doctrines of rebirth and Karma. Every act has 
consequences in a future cidstencc- The keystone of die system b 
the Brahniin: he is the ascede tvho by penance can attain to super- 
naiviraJ powers; the priestly mimsiraiit <?f indispensable rites; and 
die learned man who alone h able to cxpiound the sacred lore, 
and in secular life help the king to govern the state according to 


























the niles laid dov?ti m the ^cfipltim^ A CA^tcr-Hindu^s life, 
n-om birth to deathi b a long suecc^inn of ccremotiics* for 
tJie due pcrfiintiaiicc uf which die Bmltmiu is mdiipcnsvable,* 

IJTEJUliTUltE ANO 

Litz^iurc in India hai depccKled upi^n court patroixagCj. 

and ihc rise of the Gtiptas \va$ accoinpaoied by great activity in 
many fields. This was {acilitaied by the mt rod uc lion of wTitteci 
book^i whidi v%^erc in common use all over India by the fourth cen* 
tury A.D- In the norUi they were wTitten on birch^barkp wliile in 
the south leaves prepared from the talipcit and palmyra palms^, 
G^fjpha and Jlah^lH/cmiSf were used. Few early 

spcdmcJis liave survived- The earliest h a medical treatise found 
by UeutcuMt Bower inTiirliCftan in i Spo' its date is A.D- 350* As 
Hinduism regained aserndancy, there wus a great revival of 
Sanskrit. Two ouUitanding features of the period were the sysicina- 
tisatiDu ofexisting knciu ledge aud the appearance of secular litera¬ 
ture* Older works, suchastlie hivm anti i^ranos, were ir^armtiged 
in their prcjiittit furni: the MiihdtAdfatiif which tvas originally a 
secular poem describing the late of the Kurus at the hands of the 
treacherous Pandavos* was recast by Vaislmava Brahmins a 
religious and didactic work w^ith the Patidavas as its heroes, and 
the epic utilised to irtc 11 Irate Brahinanieal viesvs about tlAiimit. 
About the stiime thnct the Dharmasastricf, e^^ teat-bimts cmlnjdy* 
ing die teaching of the Bnihinarijcal Schools on ihc nilca of castc^ 
were compiled I'rom the earliest Sutras; the law books of Yajna- 
valkya, N^oditt and^ nioit famous of oJh the MonavA-dharntOr- 
s^tra, or laws of MariUt probably belong to the Gupta period. In 
tills w ork, tlic rule at^anrm or conduct for ciich caste arc rigidly 
laid dow n. Tlie first book deals wdllicosmogfmy; the next five vvitli 
the four tfjraiM or stages of Uie Brahmin's life as student, home- 
holdcrf anchorite and mendic^t; tlic^'ent)i ami eighth with the 
K3hatri)‘aV dories and tuIcs of gm’cmmcnt; the ninth ividi 
domesric law—w'omen^ husband and wife, parents and children, 
and inheritance; the tenth wiilx the origin^ devdoptnent and rulcjt 
of caste; and ihc clcvenlh and twelftii wiih laws of morabiy, the 
*Sce l_ %. s, CMillev. CauUirjflgc 1035, Chapter V. 
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nature: of good and evil, and pcnanca and cAptadtm for lin. 
Elaborate precaudoru are tnkem for prescrv ifig the punty of the ^ 
brahmins: Ibr them, travel to foreign, couniriest and even into 
certain parts oflndiar is prohjbU«l. Strict injunctions about diet, 
education and marriage arc given; girls are to be married at 
puberty, and the remarriage of widovt's fc forbidden. “Until death 
let die i^-idow live a life of endurance, ielf-rcstraint and chastity, 
yearning to fulfil die law of wives to one husband, that most 
excellent law,”* 

The very touch of the Sudra or outcast brings ddilemeni. 
Fantavde penalties arc prescribed for the SOdra who dares to 
study the sacred texts; if lie listens to a recital of the V'cdas his 
cars arc to be fiUed with molten wax; if he repeats them liis tongue 
is u> he tom out; if he remembers them his body is to be cut 
asunder J Needless to say these penalties weje never enforced in 
practice! 

Universities for sccidar and reitgioua studies nourished at 
Nabuida and other centres of learning- iMcdical science was widely 
studied, and Sanskrit medical irealbcs were the base of much of 
the later Arabian Jeaming whidv reached Europe in die Middle 
Ages, Dissection was ptacrised, and students were trained in 
"holding the lancet, in cut ting, marking and piercing witJi it, in 
extracting darts, in deaiisiiig wounds, in causing diem to dry up, 
the application of nintmcnis and iu the adniinbtradon of emetics, 
jjurges and oily enemas." In astronomy, much was due to die 
Alcxamlriaii Greeks, to whom the Indians freely acknowledged 
their indebtedness, “The Greeks are barbarians," says die Hindu 
astronomer, Var,ahamihira, “but the science of astronomy origi¬ 
nated widi them, and for diis they must lie rcs'crciiced like gods." 
Hindu astronomers had discovered that the heavenly bodies w-erc ^ 
iphcrical, and shone by rdlcctcd light; dicy were aware of the 
diurnal motion of tlte earth on iu asii and luid calculated its 
diameter. Brahmagupta (A.D. 6a8) anticipated Newton by 
declaring diat “all things fall to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is die nature of tile earth to attract anil keep things." The 
Vaiscsika school of physiebu propounded the atomic theory. In 
mathematics the tJicorem of I^diagoras was understood, a value 
V. ts8. ilSatfttl tlooks of ihc East. vot. liL) 
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CJLlculaied for a table of sins ^ven« and a rule laid dtswri 
for the solution of nmpic cquadom^* 

In mtnginaiive litentture^ rlie cbiiJ devdopments ucte the 
Kavy^ or Coun Epic, which might he In prose as well ats verse, 
dmma, lyric poetry, and prose mmatices or fables. The galaxy of 
writers, popularly Lnown os the Nine GemSj w ho graced the court 
of the Gupta Kings p was, Iiowevcr dwxtfed by the towering genius 
of K^idasAi iv'ho was equally eminent os a lyric p<:>ci and drama* 
list* Kalidasa's chief poems are the or ’Story' of the 

Race of Raghu/ the A'ttmi/it Smnhhdra or *Binb of the War-god/ 
the Sifu Samara or ^Cycle of Scasoicv/ and the MfghadkutQ or 
^Cloud Messenger/ a lyricaJ gem which won the admiration of 
Coedie- Tlic date of K^ldasa h a matter of lonridcrable unccr« 
lainty^ but it Is supposed that he lived st Ui|siin about A.D* 400. 
1 iic ^CJoiid Messenger^ cotisUu of a lyrical monologue put 
into the mouth of a V^aksha or spirit in the court of ihc god 
Kubera, who has been banished from his home in the Him til ay as 
to CcutraJ India. Sitting tn c^ILCf he vvatrJics the dark rain-cloud 
hurrying northwards^ and gives it a message 10 bear to his bdnyed 
wife. In fancy he purges the cloud in its joumcry over the Indian 
seme: 

On Nadi's banks thy waters shed. 

And raise the feeble jasmin*! languid head. 

Gram for a while thy interpodng shroud, 

To where those damsels woo the friendly doud; 

As tvhilc tlic garlands* fli>wejy' notes they seek, 

Tlie scordiing sunbeants tinge their tender cheek, 

I'he e^T-hurig lotus fades, and sain they chase, 

Fa%uocl and faints the drops that dew tliy face. 

Only l«s famous than as a lyrical and erotic writer 

was Bhartrihari, the Inttian Horace, whod^e Sfing^a Sardra or 
*Ccntur)' of txivc* h full of charming but cynical cpigrtimis. 

The follow big transbrioTis give some klca of Bhartrliiari's muse 
hi its varying moods: 


• Albo-kmi's /jufid, tfims. Stichau, h 43. ^ ln£a (OKlord 1 

P- 335 ff. 
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*Tou 4ifc a lord of acres. 

But Vfc-c are brefs of 
And we subdue tlie subtle 
If you subdue tbc strong; 

Tlie rich of you arc speaking 
Tlic wise in me believe; 

And if you find me irksome 
Why then I caJee my teavel'" 

What profit are ilie Ve<iaS| 

Or books of tcgul lore? 

Or those Jong*wiDdcti stanzas 
Repeated o*er and o*cr? 

Wltat gain we by our merits 
A dwelling m ihc skiOi-^ 

A miserable mansion 
That men of sense despise! 

All these are ituckstering methods. 
Give me that pcjfect way 
Of self contained ftaiilion 
Where pain b done away I 


Tlic witty^ elegant and versatile Bhartrihari, recluse, courtier, 
philosopher,^ giTmunarian and poet in ttim, was typical taf the 
many-sided cuIlutc of the period. According to one fitor>% he took 
monastic vows more tlian once, but fonad die attractions of the 
world 100 much for him* In die end, however, he reured to a 
Buddhist monastery and assume! the yellow robci and died in die 
odour of nmetity in A.D* 651. 

Among the ptwe mmances the moat remarkable arc die D^tHt 
A’mjihj CAmte or ^-\dvcnrn^es of the Ten Princes^ cS Dandin and 
the Kdiiambari and //orrAa Ckarita of Bana. These are classed by 
Saiukiit w^ritets on style ai prose ksivyas or epics. Bana*s prose is the 
eatremc CKamplc of highly polished and ornate Samkdt; his end* 
less compounded words and his fantaitic tuniles are triumphs of 
ingenuity^ but make litde appeal to western tastc^ Here, for 
example^ is a topical description of a grief-stricken princess: 

“Lost in the forest and in thought, bent upn death on the root 
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<if Uic tniCt fallen ujioii calamity amJ her hutm'i b<w}m, ported 
fmm Iirr husband and happiness^ buml wilJi the fierce sunsbme 
and Lhc tvocs of vvomaidxxKl, her mouth closed by silence as well 
as by licr handi she was held fast liy her eotnpanJ'rna as well as by 
grief.” 

N'lcntion mtisi also be made of tltc famous collectioas of hcast- 
y stories, die Panehatantra and die Hittipadesa or 'Book of Wise 
Counsels.' 'ITiese stories, die successors of the Buddhist Jatatis, 
were earned to die courts of Biif^dad, Hyzandnm and Cairo, and 
ultimately found dicir way to the West, where they had an 
iininease mflucuce upon the hteratitre of medieval Europe. 
Cliauccr, Shakespeare and, in modem times, Rudyard Kipling 
have bortowed indirectly from this source. 

TCTF. ORAHA 

The word nataiia Or drama comes from the Sanskrit nrit, to 
dance, and diis ticri^-adon throivs a flood of light on tiie origin 
of the Indian theatre. From Vedic times ttniiaru were fond of 
dancing and rcdtattoiis, and dramatic representations at reiigious 
festivals are rcTcfrcd to in Asoka’s inscriptions. No doubt the first 
plays resembled thejrdtra still popular in Bengal, and on occasions 
such as the spring fcsiival, episodes such as the <lcath of Havana, 
the abduction of Sitii, the binding of Bali, die slaying of Kamia, 
or Krishna’s adventures witli the Copis were cniddy enacted 
Phiiini (f. 400 B.G.) speaks of actors as singing, and specifically 
mentiom dramas os represented lioth by action and declamation, 
the theme being recited otf stage and aecompaiued in mimic 
paniamime. Jayadeva's celebrated CTfJ Gomda, or ‘Song of the 
Cowherd,* is d later crcamplc of the Lyrical dialogue from which 
the drama pro|>cT arose. The rorJicst dramas must have been not 
unlike European miracle and mystery plays. In the time of 
Kanislika (AJ>. 130) the drama vfoa used by religious (lachen 
like /ksvaghosfia for purposes of edification. Later, a regular court- 
drama art«c, with elaborate nila, which ore embodied in a work 
on dramatic critirism known as the Natya Sistru, or Treatite on 
the Drama.’ 

Tlie Indian and Elkalictluin tlirairei have many common 
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tharaclcTMiics, PJay? were tiat a«c<l, in Greece** on a public 
stage in nn amjihithcatn:, but in tlic cuurtyard of a palace tjr a 
private bouse, Tlve stage itself was a plain ^vooden floor, at the 
back of which was a curtaia, which served as a tiring house for the 
actors, Female paris were laJicti by boys, and the scenery was of 
the simplest, much being left to tlie irnagination of tlic audience, 
A itocli character is VEdhusaka, the fool or pamsUe. As in the 
Greek theatre, there was little action, and violent or indecorous 
scenes were not acted. Tlie pJo« were usually roinantic like those 
of the New Attic Comedy, and commonly turned ui>oa a love 
aflain after mutual cuiimderatandings the lovers arc uuiied, for 
iragwly h oontrary to the Sanskrit canons of art, vs-hich prescribe a 
happy ending' The dialogue is a tnixiure of verse and prose; kings, 
Urahmins and noblemen speak Sanskrit, vvliile women ai^ die 
lower orders employ one or other of the Prakrits ^according to 
thnr status. ITie play starts with a prayer, and dtis is followed Ijy 
a prologue, in which the manager {tutradk^fa) dbcusscs the drama 
with some of the cast, incidentally commending the autlior and 
elucidating the plot for die benefit of the audience. 

To wTitc a history of the Indian drama would require a volume 
to itself, and mcniion can only be made here of one or two out¬ 
standing masterpieces. One of the earliest of dte classical dramas 
is ‘The Toy Can’ {.UririAaiarii'd), ascribed to an otherwise unknown 
KJng named Sudraka. which gives us a vivid gUmpsc into the 
social Ufc of an Indian city in the 5 ih century A,n. Tlie i^ay 
opens with a bvisy scene in the stteeLv of ohL (Jjjjain, .A fedyal 
is taking piaee; the streets arc being decorated; girls .arc grinding 
paint to adorn the fiotiae-rmnU; garlands of flowers arc being 
hung over rhe doois, and the smell of cookiug U iu liie air. 
Ujjain has all the vices of a great city. In the evening tlie narrow, 
cobbled ilrccta are crowded with loose persons, cut-throats, 
courtim and eouriesan.s. and arc not particularly safe for tlm 
ordinary citizen. Garning-iiouscs are prov'ided by die state, an 
Act It opens with a gambler who has ‘welshed,’ and escapes 
pursuit by crouching in a ruined chapd and pretending to be an 


'Webcf's theory of ilie tivktuedne* of the InJIiUi •kama » 
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image of the gtid! The centra] figure of the play is the courtesan 
Varantosena, for, in ancient India, as in Greece, the Attaira held a 
dignified and honoured posiUon and enjoyed the friendship of men 
of wit and learning. VasanUsena is strangled by a villain named 
Samstanaka, a hanger-on of the court, whose advances she has 
rqected; and he uses his corrupt influence to fasten the crime upon 
a noble but aimple-nimdcd Drahmin named Charudatta. The 
scene in the court, where Charudatta is on trial for iiis life, is 
vividly described: 

The court looks like a sea; its coundliort 
Arc deep engulfed in tboughi; its tossing waves 
Arc wnuigiing advocates: its brood of monsim 
Are these wild ammals, Deatlt's ministcra. 

Attorney's skim like wily snakes the surface; 

Spies are the shcJUfish cowering midst its weeds. 

And vile infoiTncis, like tiic litivering curlew, 

Hang fluttering o’er and pounce upon llieir prey. 

Charudatta is condemned and aciuafly ted away to Uie cxecu- 
tton-gronnd, amid the sorrowing iarewcJb nf the citi/ens. But 
all's well that ends well: Vasuniasena is not dead, but only 
rendered unconscious. A BuddlOst priest, who bad witnessed the 
crime, intervenes, and Charudatta magnanimously rescues ilie 
villainous Samstanaka from a wdl-deserved lynching at the 
hands of the enraged mob.irfliis excellent play, which com- 
bina the elementi of the New Attic Comedy with the thrilU 
of a tnodem melodrama, has been performed with success in 
Germany, It takes its name from an incident in the sub-plot, 
in which the lost jewels of Vasantasena are found in a boy'i toy 
cart. 

\i$akhadiilta s MttdrS Rdkshasa or ‘Seat of the Minister', on die 
other likuid, is an liiitorical play, dealing widi die plow by which 
the wily minister Chanaltya overthrew die last of the Nand.t 
Kings oFPataliputra, and raised hit master Chandragupia Maurya 
to the throne. The contrast between the two rivals. Chandragupta 
and Ralaliasa, b strongly draivn. When the pints agaimi the 
usurper fail, the defeated ex-minister exefaims: 
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Fortune in nil bdrtends 
The crod ChAndragujits-, I send 

A mesisengcr of certain death to slay ium» 

She vridds the instrument against his rit'alj 
Wlio sitoujd have spoiled him of one*half his iungdomt 
And arms and drugs and stmte^cs are turned 
In his behalf against my friends and servants^ 

But all the dramas of the period pale before those of Kaltdasai 
the Indian Shakespeare. “It b impossible to conceive language 
AO beantifiiUy tnnsiesd and magnificently grand as many of the 
verses of Kalidasa.” Of Kalidasa’s three plays, Amavikdgnrntra or 
‘The Friendship of Malavika and Agni,’ Viknanervasl or ‘UrvasJ 
ivnn by Valour,’ and Sattuniafd^ the last is rect^ised on all hands 
to be tiic greatest of all the dassicaJ Sanskrit dramas. “Of the arts 
the best is the drama; of dramas, Saintftlttldf of Sakunfald, the 
founh net; of that act, the verse* in which Kanva bids farewell to 
ha adopted daughter.” The plot b taken from a tlicme in the 
.Maftibkarata. King Duiyanta, wdicn hunting in the forest, comes^ n> 
the hermitage of the sage Kanva, where h c U greeted l>y the hemu t’s 
fosier-daughter, the beautiful Sakuntala. The king falls in love with 
her, and they arc wedded iti the simple Gandharv^i fashion, which 
recfuires nothing else save the mutual plighting of troth. Presently 
die King is recalled to his capital by nirair* of States He leaves his 
signet ring with Sakuntold, promising to return in due time and 
take his bride to his capital. Sakuneda, alas, is so wrapped up rn 
her love that she neglects the summons of the sage Durvasas, who 
puts a curse on her for neglecting to serve a Brahmin. The curse b 
that, as SakuntoJa forgot her duty to the Rishi, so the man she 
loves -thall forget her. A curse, once uttered, cannot be recalled, 
hut at the earnest request of Sakuntalu’s companions, the irascible 
old man so far modifies it by saying that when her lover sees his 
ring, hb memory will return- Sakuntala, of course, knows nothing 
cd* thb. 

Sakuntalil waits in vain for her royal lover and, finding that site 
is to bear a child, she dctennincs to go to court to seek him. Tlic 
fourth act, in which the heroine says farewell to her home, her 
parents, and the lloweis she has tended b the climax of the drama, 
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of unsiiTp;isse<I tendcmcss and beauty. Her pet i^OjUdle Ibllowi her 
in a vain attempt to bring her henne; the very* trees botv tlieir hcadi 
in sorrow. Kanva speaks to her solcniiily and mnvingiy of her 
duties as a wife and sends her on tier way. Voices in the air wafl 
her a sad farcwdlt 

Thy journey be auspicious; may the breeze. 

Gentle and soothing, fan thy cheek; may laka, 

All bright with UIy<cups, delight thine eyes; 

The sunbeam's heat be cooled by shady trees; 

The dust bcikcnth thy feet the poUen be 
or lotuses. 

Sakuotila, alas, drops her n'ng in a river on hn* way, and when 
she reaches the court her hiisbaritl fails to recognise iier. Yean 
pass, and a fishennan is arres ted for being in possession of a royal 
signet ring, wbich he bos found in the belly of a fish. As soon as 
he sees the ring, the King’s memory returns, and stricken with 
rcmoioe he seeks In vain forSaknn talu. At last, when engaged in a 
campaign against the demons, be sees a Eioy playing, quite un¬ 
afraid, with a lion-cub. The King, little knowing that the child 
is his ow'n, takes hb hand. Just then, Sakuntaia appears and U 
recognised, and the lovers arc reunited. 

After Kaltd^, (he drama continued to fluurish for some 
centuries at die courts of local rulers. The learned Harsha, among 
his multifarious aedvitics, managed to find time to compose a 
number of heroic plays, not distinguished by originality. Tlie last 
of tbe great draraatuts of the AugwiUn age of Indian literature 
is Hhavabhuti, whose Milatt and .t/wUora has been compared to 
Macbetii. It cotnoins a famcius act, in which the lieroine, 
entrapped in the temple of the cicmon-goddcss Cli.'unanda, Is 
about to be sacriliced, when Madliav.T breaks in, slays the priestess 
and rescues her. For sveirti horror, the scene in the buming-gTound 
where Madhava invokes the hcl]J of tlie obscene spirits of the place, 
is unsurpassed : 

Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and ntoJignant fiends; tlit lUmcs 
Fnnn funeral pyres scarce lend liicir sullen light. 
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Cogged with tlidr fleshy prey, lo dissipate 
Tlie fearfuj gtoom that hents thein in,. Pale ghosts 
Sport widi foul gohlins, and their dissonant mirthj 
It) shrill respondent shrieks a echoed round, 

lliis is Bhavahhutf In his severer mood, hut he can write 
equally wdl in a lighter vein. Here is his incomparable description 
of the Iietxjiiie of The Last Story of Rama ^Uttoifa Rd/M CArtrj/a]: 

*T» SltS: mark 
How lovely, through her tresses dark 
And floating loose, her face appears, 

Tliough p.dc and wuo and wel with tears. 

She mov'ts along, like Tenderncss 
Ins'cstcd with a mortal dress. 

Not without reason, Titdlau critics look upon Bhavabhud as 
only a little loiver in rank than KJilldSsa liitusclT 

OUPTA ART 

Gupta art and arrhilecture have suffered severely from time 
and the ravages of Hun and Muslim raiders, and comparatively 
few specitnetts liav'e survived. Those, however, which liave been 
recovered, diow that die glowing dcscripiions ofHiucn Tsang and 
Bana are not exaggerated. One reason, doubtless, why so much 
has perished is because the houses were mostly of painted and 
lacquered wood and this has not withstood tlic ravages of time. 
Temple* containing the unages of gods and of the Buddha 
begin to make their appearance: the earUest of these arc the 
litde Hindu shrinea at SSnehi, Eran and Tlgow'a [Fig, 20), Th^ 
characteristics of Gupta Temples Jire flat roofe without spires, short 
pillars with massive square capitals, and siittues of the river 
goddesses Ganga and Y.imuna guarding the entrance. At 
Bhitargaon in the C.iwniwre district is a brick temple of the 
period, with a high tower nud brilliantly executed terra-cotta 
ornatnentatiou. The famoiii shrine at Bodh Gaya, marking the 
site of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, and so admired by the 
Chinese travdlcrs, has been aJtcmi and restored beyond 
recognition. Many of tlicsc temples are decorated with atone 
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panda in low rdicf, oF a very higli quality. Some of the most 
ttnJting of these are found in a mined shrine ai Dcogarh in 
the Jhansi district.* One of the panch depicts Siva as the 
MahayogL The god ts rcprelciited as four'^aTined, and is in 



no. {io. //ifldu TtmpU, S3nthi, 


converse with a i^e is surrounded by flying figures hovering 
in the air over his head. Anodier panel represents Vishnu sleeping 
in the folds of AuaniOf the serpent iif Eternity. Above are Jndra) 
Siva and Parvatj, togeilicr witJv Brahma^ seated on a (otus, Tiie 
ettiraortltnary vigour, and at the same time, the calm and majestic 
repose and dignity of these flgurra is extremely impressive. The 
suine mnjcsiic serenity characterises the Buddlust art of iljc period. 
The Buddha figure which originated in Matfmra, in die Kiuhan 
period now reaches its highest pitch of dcvelopnieoi. One of the 
most striking examples is the sen ted Buddha in white sandstone dis¬ 
covered at SSmath. Tlicre arc other fine specimens tn (he Mathurfl 
Museum. Metal work reached a high degree of proficiency, and 
the colossal ^th century Buddha from Sultliiganj, now at Birming- 
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ham, weighing over a ion, is a noble figure, cast in pure copper 
by the rif# pffdtu process (Pbtc VIsi). Indtnn rulers were fond of 
setting up ‘pillars of victory' to commcmoraic Oteir ciuiquests. 
Usually th e*e were of stone, but ilic moat celebrated of all is the 
iron pillnr at Delhi, er«trd liy Kumaraguptn I in A.D. 415 in 
honour of his father. U is a solid sliaft of pure, nistltss svrought 
iron, 16 inches In diatncier and 23 ^ feet high, anil weighs about 
six urns. Even lo-day there are comparatively fesv foundries where 
a sunilar mass of metal could be turned out, Anotlicr colo^l Iron 
pillar, broken, into three pieces, belonging to tltc same penod, has 
been fuuAdi ilt DliR.r in Ccntnil 
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ChaJUtr IX 


INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA, TIHET, 

t/VST 


AND THE FAR 


CULNA, TIBET, ^-ETAt AMO KAiflUlS. 

Diwxc the Gupia perifxtt mten«iur*c with lite West graduiUy 
dwmdlfd. niccapiure of Rome by ihc Gotlw (in A. 0 .4to1, tht rise 
t» he N©^as.sainan Empire and, Istcr. the advent of a new 
power III the near East in the form of Muharntnatlatirnn^inter- 
pwed a grewin^ barrier Ix-twceti the two. The latest recorded 
Indian embasy to Comtaniiiwple was sent in A.D. 530. Inter¬ 
course with China, on the other hand, was steadily erowing. 
A number of rosms.potitan settlements, containing Indian rntrr. 
dmnrs and sprang up at Miran, Kudta, Turfan. and other 

sues on the silJs-route wliieh siirted the TaUamakan desert' 
icse have yielded a ridt store of frescoes, statuettes and other 
retnaiiu, which went a mixed culture, containing HdUalstic, 
Iranian, Indian and Ctiincsc ckments. At Miran is a Buddhist 
slmnc jiMurated iritli fre^oo, and hearing an inscripiion in 
Khamshda chat^ctert to ihc effect that they arc w,,rJ( 
ill iilua, who har received 3,000 hbamahm for them/' Titus 
was no doubt, a 'Yavana' .inist frani Gandlmra. At Tim-Hiiann 
» the famoas Cave of the Thousand Buddhas, witfi its hybrid 
l^cota and stucco imago, shmnag dearly the Ijlendinir of 
Gj^tvlndian and Chinese an. J^c mimbcn of miinuscripts 
and other documcnis have also been discovcreil. A well-known 
story relate how the Emperor Ming-ti (A.D. dreamt that he 

n dial th» was 

the Buddlia sent to India (br Buddhist scripture and was 

converted. Hic Kiishan king Kadphija II, after an umuccesdut 
war, sent ambassador m Cliina in the reign of the Emperor 
Ho-ii (A D. B9-105), Kaiuihka conquered Kashgar and Kliotan 
and earned offhosiagcs vvJu> dwdi for some veare uj a Rnddlmt 
mnnast^ at Itis ca|uta!. One of these wasa Han prince. In A.D. 
a lanJiian pniicc was emp%ed in translating Buddhist 
•Aurcl Sicin* Ox Aiavni Cmttd Atiim TVudb (1^33). 
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Sutnu inEo Oune^^ and in A.Dp 401 Fa iraclicd India. 
From that dmc onviiiTdb^ a steady streani ef pilgruTu and 
crossed the desert in se^di of Icnovii^'lcdge^ and brought back 
manLueriptSp nctics and fitatuei tvlileh had a profound eJTect nn 
Chinese culture. A HuddJmi colony sprang up at I'uu f luiingt <hc 
place where the caravans started across die deserts Some farniiies 
from Tiio Huang were iransportcd to Nortli Oiina in A.D. 439 
^nd they carved rockK:;ut images in iheVUn Kang gorge at Pa 
lung-fu in Shnmi (A.D. 460-495;! ant! at Lung Men in Honanp 
wlijch show clearly die influence of tlieir Gupta iuid Gandblra 
prototypes.* From this dme Buddhism became the popular reli¬ 
gion of China, Buddiust sculpture received a further itn|>ctu£ upon 
the return ofHluen Tsiing in 645 B.C. wiili hU precious frdghl of 
irmtges of the Buddha in gold, silver, crystal luid sandid-woixl. The 
Chinese pitgoda seems eo have been a develcipmcnt of the cele-- 
bmied rcUc tower oTKanishka ai FcsiuiHar, iso greatly ^dtuired by 
the Kuddliist pilgrims. Indian min^iotiaries also visited Cliina from 
time to time. Kumarajlvn^ who bad l)een taken as a prisoncT to 
China, translated dm Mahayaua classic^ the Lotus of the Good 
Law, into Chinese. OLber miMionarics reacJicd China by sea. 
Among ihesCi iliemoit striking figure is Giinavarman^ the Kash¬ 
miri princc-moiik^ who reached Nankin from Ccyluiip and organ¬ 
ised there tlic first comimmity of Buddhist nuns (A.D. .^243^ 
Buddhism found its way from China to Korea aud hence to 
Japnnt where Its promoter was the celebrated Prince Shoinku 
Tablu at the beginning of the 7th century. The doctrines of tlie 
mystical Zen sect of Buddltism art traced to tht inflvience of 
the Buddhist mksionary Bodhidharma (r. A.D. 520). Zen h die 
Sanskrit Dhyana, About the same time a maittial of the Sankhya 
philosophy was translated into ClhincM* Tile route between India 
and China was now dosed by the ddeat of the Chinese by the 
Arabs in A D, 751 which ended the struggle between Chinaaridthe 
Moslems for die supri!:niacy of Central /\sia. 

Buddhism penetrated at an early date into Nepal, on whose 
borderland the MEuter was bnrn, and from Nepal to Tibet in the 
reign of die famotis Srong-Ci^^mpo* the foundet of Lhasa, in 

*j. H. Luulsky, trtdiim Ir^/laencti « Ctowv SfiJpilift, tadLui Art miut Leltcn, 
pu laj. 
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A-D 639- fliid mouiircli fiinricd Ncpato^ iinti a Cliin^c 
pfuicoi; Oicwr ladjc^ vvm: anient Buddlibis ami brought their 
prirtii vUli them. l"his king h ionkfsl m as an meamadoii of 
Avalotitcsvara, and hh eonsom of Tara* He is tr^ditioitoUy ^ 
mpposed to he tlic iji^'cntor of tlte Tibetan alphabet. In the 
i\%h cciitur>‘ llhct was in do^e touch with the Fata Kings 
of Bengal, wliere Riiddhisnii in a corrupt form, continued to 
nourish long after it had Isccomc exdnci in oilier parts of India. 
VVTicn tie Muhammadans sacked Bihar, die remnant of die 
Buddhwt munkr llcil t-« Fibet and colbbomted in the produc* 
tion of the vast liiiddhist encyclopedia, the Tafig-jur. In one way 
Tihci was more advanccil than I^ia, as block-priming had been 
intrLKiuced from China in the 7th century. At a bier date, ilie 
Dalai l«ima, the head uf tie Buddhisi Church, was recognised as 
an {ncnmatii'ni of AvalfAitesvara, with hh ulTLeial seat at Lha^r. 
riic Bnddhifii works in the monasteries in Tibet have not yet been 
LliOftiUgldy expUufsd, anti it$ bes^ known artiric pnttiucts are lls 
bronzes and temple banners, Tibetan Bndilhism to-day b a strange 
itifxture of Mahayana liot'lriim and iiongolian tiemon-worship 
and exhibits iiitercstitig fcaturtrs. I he Abbd HiiCi wlai visited 
Lhasa in 1845, xvai greiiily stmek by the rcscmblatiriis between 
l^amaiatir and CAihulic rilnal. crosier, the mitre* the 

dahmiiicj the cope iir pluvial which die grmid Uiuiia^ wear oei a 
journey, or when they pcHomi some ceremuuy mjisidc ihe temple: 
ihe scr\'iec iviLh a doiEhlc choir^ psalmody^ exorcisms' the ccnwi 
ringing on live cJuiint and contrived to be oi>en or shut at tviih 
bcnciliciian by the lb mas wUh the right hand extended over the 
heads of the (oithful: iJicclutplct. wcenlotal cclibaey, knicn relirc- 
ments fnnn the vvoidd, the vvc^rship of saim:^, jiriMidsionSi 
liLaineif holy water, these arc the iiuims of conlact between the 
Buddliibis and ciui^sclviT*.”* Tliis was perhaps due to the close 
as3i>c]atioji l>ct^vrrr:ri Tibetan and Ncstoriait nmnks in Quna ai 
mozia^tcrleti like Hsian-fn, between A.D.635 and 84 u 1 hesccliidcd 
valley* cif Nepal w^as lor a ttine a Jcudatory of the Gupia Empire, 
and aflertvartis cattle under ril>et. The art onibct iuid Nepal 
have much in common. Boih excelled in the producdon oi copper- 
gih statues of the numerous Mahay ana gods and gfKldci3f& inhild 
•iVCai Mullet. iMsi £iiii/r, Firtl Sicrki {i||Oi). 
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witli turquoise ♦'uid other precious stona. 'Hie Froutispi«c a 
Tibetan rtprcscntaiiort of Tara, ibe consori of Avalokiics^aia, 
of thr i 6 th century A.D, The Stale of Kasiimir was ^ ciJmrally 
important, because ii by on the route bciwren India and China- 
It fomied part oi the Mauryaii and Kufihan eni[>ifcs. and wm 
aftcrw-anls for a time subject to Ciuna. In the Otli ccuiury A-f>. U 
became indcpcfidcat ami was a flourishinK yngdom until the 
Muhammadan conquest, The Mogul empcnirs regularly vtsited 
Kashmir to escape ibc heat of tlic Indian plaiw, bcLiunried 
it with timaittcnial gardens, Tlie ivoodcn urchitecfiire once | 
comtnott all over India sitU survives in Kashmir as in Bunna. 

BUIUIA, JAVA, SUMATRA ANU CAHROWA 

Mriiiioti lias been made already of early voyagta of Hindu 
m^iaiu-advcntuters from the porta orWcsiem India to the head 
of die Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. At the same time, simdar 
activities were taking place in the Bay iif Bcug-'d. In one of le 
early BuildhUt stories, die Jatska, we hear of the son 

of a banislied prince wlw detetmincs to go to sea. He procectls to 
tlic inland iK>rt of Champa, now Bhigidpur on die Ganges. 
'TLiving got together his stock-in-trade (pearls, jewds an 
diamonds), he jiui il on Ixianl a ship w iih some merchariis Imiind 
for Suvamabhumi (the Golden Chersonese), and liade his 
mother farewell, saying tluit he was saUing for that country-. . . , 
*rhcre were sc\'cn caravans with ihcir bens is embarked on boan . 
In seven days the ship made 7 *»o leagues, but iiaving run loo 
vifilcnily in its course, it toidd not hold out." Otlier Jataka stones 
tell of mcrehants frtmi Broach, and of a Brabmin from Benmes. 
all of whom were bound for Suvarnabhumi or die Gulden 
CIicnoiiESC, t.e., P^gn an<l Monlmein, The ixirl at which they 
landed was I hatun at llte head of the Gulf of Martaban, ilicn: 
was also a brisk trade Iwiwcen Ihatun and Amaravau on die 
Kistna fiver. Accoixling to die Ceylon chmnidw, Burma was coiw 
vcrtetl to Buddhism by two of Asoka’a missiomincs, bui actually 
the apiMiIc was prabably Buddhagosha, die famoiia Siidialese 
scholar of the 5 lh century A.U, Buddiiiii and Hindu n^mains of 
ilic Gupta period are found at Tliaimt, Pegu and Prome. rhatuo 
sras ikitroyed by .Anawraw, tiic great king of Pegu, in A.D. toBo. 
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He took back tum iSuddMai inonk^, ntlics ^nd nmitusciipt^j 
and bunun became a stronghold of Hlrmyana Buddhkm. The 
kingdom of Pegu vr^ti ovcnlufown by the Tartars under Kiibloi 
Khan in A.D. i ,(84. ^tignificcni rcmairiSj covering many milca* 
are round at the old ciipical of Pagan on the Irra^’kady. Burma 
took her rdJgion frotn India, but her ediiuc afrtmties arc widi tlie 
north, and the Itidiao influence was quickly asrimiiaied. 

From an trarly period ilicrc was a Bouriiiihmji trade bctiivern 
Gujarat and the Malay Archiprbgo- llic Gujarat merchants 
exported primed cQUon goods and took in exchange various 
spices. An ohl Gujarati jiiovcrb say-s that of thow who ivcnt 
to Java, few returned, but thofie who did^ had made ilieir fontincs. 
Fa Hiau tells us that large ships, carry ing over 200 passengers, 
frrqucndy made the voyage from Ceylon to Jav^Sp Soon after 
th« tlie Javanese court ^vas said xt^ have been converted to 
Buddhism by Prince Gunavamiiin of K.i^huiir, 'The Chinese 
pilgrim, i-tsing, twice visited Smijay^ (Palemhnng in S.E. 
Sumatra) in 671 and 698; he fouiut there over ijtxw monks, 
and was mabkd to study Sanskrit, in spite of the distance from 
India. Amitlier learned viritor was Dbarmapabi a Mahayltia 
scholar rmrti Xaliinda. Ship^ f>Ucd regulLifly bciwecn T^mniiipti« 
the celebrated port at the mouth trf the Ganges, and Pakinhang. 
In consequence of Bud cl his I uiLssitsn ary activity^ I-tsiiig tclk ua, 
*biiaiiy kinp and chiedluiins of die Sou I hern Ocean admired iind 
beberved in Buddliisni.” Sumatra wai ruled from the seventh to 
the fnuriccntfi century by the |KJwerful Sailendm dynasty, w^hidi 
seems origioatty to have come from Malacca* and in dose touch 
wiUi C^ylc^u nnd the Chula King» of ScjiitUern ludla, 

Jiiva was colonized by Hindu settlers, both From Gujarat on the 
West coa^t of Indm, and from Kalitign or on the East. 

These emigrn lions have been atirihuicd t i foreign inroads^ which 
Ibrced the inhabitants tu seek fresh houses overseas. According 
to lociil inxdicion, the firsi eoluiiy from \Vc 3 icm India fct nut 
^ in A.D. 75 under a prince caJtcd Aji Saka, In it was rtompelled 
to withdraw oiving to a pestilence. A second attempt followed in 
A.D, 603, bavingl>ccii foreluldp"^ say the Javanese dironidcs, 
^*to a king of Gujarat that lib kingdom would decay and go to ruin 
altogctheri the prince resolved to stud Im ton to and, 
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pettfesing (he written record of Aji Salta, which had been pre- 
servctl in his ramiSy^ he gave it to his son, and embarked him ydih 
aboilt 5*000 followers for thas island. Among tliesc roiJowers were 
pcfiple ftillecl in ngncmltiire, anilieers, men kamed in mcdidnc;, 
able writers and military men. They laUed in six large ships and 
upwards of a hundred sinatJ^ iiiKt after a voyage of four inonth:i, 
reached what they tivought to be the island of Java; but it did nut 
accord with the account given by Aji !K» tlicy re-eiidnurkcd^ 

In a Few monllu Uicy came in sight of an bland with a Umg migt 
of moutiuin^* and some of (htm* with the prince at their tetrad* 
dTocted a landing at die vvestern cJtircmlty. wfiLIc a part were 
driven southward. I'Jiey met mih the grain J&wa-uril^ as 
dcscrilsied by Aji Saka, aJid ascenained diat ihey had at last 
reached their dfiEmatiott/' 

'Die carticst rernaifis arc the flindu shrines on the Dicng plateau^ 
witich show clear traces of PulLiva and €[liaJukya irifltfcrtce. From 
AJD. 73? to 1250, Middle Java came under (he nile oJ' the 
Saileudrsi of Srivijaya in Sumatni. kings were 

MahayBuddhbts, and maintained a dcM couch wiili the 
mother I and« One of them hmh a monaaitry at t tie great urdvenity 
of Noloiidil. To ibem we owe the woiiderftj] thrinc ofRorobudur, 
thegninderitofaJlthcinnriumrimorthcBuddhUt faith (Fig. 112). It 
itantb in an idtral setting ovcfli:K>kiiig ihcVedu valley, a para¬ 

dise of green rice-fielcb, bamboos and palm trc<s,witii a backgroimd 
of dUtant volcanoes. TIic arcMteci^ erected it round a cunkal liili, 
which they crowned with a ccutnil lurrrjundcd by a num¬ 
ber of smaJJta- one?. TJic sides of the hill have been enclosed m a 
series of seven scone terraces leading up 10 the centraJ shrine at the 
apex, and fonmng a processnuD (xith. Tiic walU of iciTacts 
are omamenied with exqubitc rclids illiutradug q^bodes in the 
lives of the Buddha and variirius Icgcfidjjj sts i^d in the Latita 
rfjtora, die and other Buddhbt books^ ^tud are 

crowned iviih nichi.^ containing BikIlHiu figures^ S^ing down 
upon the scene with sei'ene and majes^dc dignity..^ In ihc upper 
panel of Plate VH* the Hodhmttva is seen scUing out on bis ftrat 

•Fflf Java and Ouiib<xtuii see H. r 4 ^oi; 1 rr» Jam f'agtonu wiJ Qmhwhm 
Cl^ H. il. Candcc, iAr fNciv Vyrk. 1924). 

Tlic kbtory uMiiprnumctJ in lb# JouruAl <if the Greater [niiia Society, 1954-5. 
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cturiot-dde, when the sight d* the sick man brought home to him 
the miseries of human Ufe; in the lower, the pious prinec Sibi is 
ofTcring his *j>oaiid of flesh’ in order to ransom the dove [being 
weighed on the scales) from the hawk which b perched in the 
ndghbtjuring tree. 

Ill the midtlJt of the thirtctfiili ccnlury tlie ix>war of Lhe SAilciidra 
rulers in J^ivs to luive come to an end, and the succeeding 

Jxii^ancse dynasty- made ilidr residence at Pramba^iiiin. To this 
period belongs die Eunous group of Hindu shrinc$ known as the 
[.orti Jongrangi. containitig tctnplca to Bnihina, Siva and VUhnu, 
nmamcjitcd with rcLic&i taken from the Ramayima and oilier 
Hindu sources^ which rit'iil diose of Borobudur- This fjeriod wtis ^ 
abruptly brought to an ctid by samr great calainky* probably 
an carthqiuke^ and from the middle of the icnlh century East 
Java became tlie aeat of the ruling powTti J^^vane^ culture 
rratlicd Its jaicjiith under the king? of Majapahit ! i294'i47B)i 
During thU period Java was. the undisputed queen of the Eastern 
Archipelago and IndiaOt Arab and Cliinesc mrrcliants flocked to 
her puts. Cla^ica) Javanese litcraiiirc flouriRhcdj and versions of 
cpiswlcsfrom die Sanskrit eptes, the Marriage of Arjiiriia and the 
Hattie of the Bhar^lta^ were compj?rcd. Hie drama, sdU popular 
iti Jav^g dcvido|>t;d origitial Hirnis in the puppet amJ shadow plays^ 
lii wliJrh scenes from thejavatiesc national history were celcbraiccJ. 
Much of the ancient Hindu culture of Jaw has been pre^en’ed in 
the liule isJand of Bah, which was untouched by tl*c wa\x of 
[slamic invasion. 

Clamb4>dta wti^ visited by Himlti eraderi who made thdr way up 
the Mekong river Before the Cbristian einj the sctitcr? iraced thetr 
origin to a martiage between an exiled Indian prince and a Nags 
princcsSi 'i"he offspring were K.ambnja$ or Canibixlians. At first 
the Cambodiatis appear to have been iribuiarici of China. Caiu-^ 
bodlan ambassadors went to the Chinese court vvidi tribute b die 
fomi of gold, silver and spices. On one occasion tltey took an 
clepluint^ which the Emperor refused "bccansc k might do barm 
to his siibjer-ts;* In ihc 6 th century A,D. a line of Braluniinical 
Hindu rulers appear on the scene. I hey look the aJHx ot tanmiw 
(Protector) which seems to show that tiicy w'crc Pallavas- The 
first king appears to have been Srutavarman A.D* 4^)1 
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Cambodian culture reached its climax imder Jayavamutn II 
(c, A.D. 803*869}^ Cambodia was now connected with Java, and 
was evidently influenced by ihe artistic movement svhich produced 
BofXtbudiir Vasovarman, a powerful monarch, built for liimself 
a new capitai, named Vasodarapura or Angkor, which was com->- 
plcted in A.D. 900. This stupendous city is square in sliape, 
enciosed in four walls each j.ooo yards tong, and surrounded by a 
moat (10 yards wide. The in?>at is crossed by five biidges, clalxH-* 
atcly onuiirieiitcd and leading to triple tower-crowned gateways. 
The roads runnuig through ilie gateways converge 011 ilic tciiiaie 
in the centre of the city, where stand the Royal Palace and the 
Rayon temple. The temple is sunnounted with towers bearing 
gigantic masks of human faces and decorated inside isith hai- 
rdicls representifig endless jccnc* from the daily life of die city^ 
kings, Soldiers, elephants, horses and chariots, and the thousands 
of tbncii^-girls who pcrforriicd tlic ritual daucca for wiiich 
Angkor wtn cclchraied. A filling coimncttiary on tlicse relicri b 
a dcscriptiun by a contemporary Chinese iravdler. ChuTa Kuan, 
wlio went to Angkor as an inteqircter or secretary to the am¬ 
bassador of Kublai Khar) in (M5:* 

“When the king give* forUi there is lavolry at the brad of 
bis escort... intidciaiM and b-mnen ,.. womrin of the p.iJace 
lo ilic number ol scvcrnl hnncErrd, dressed in gorgeous 
brorades, vsfih brail-drcssei of (lowers. licaHiig great caadlm, 
even in daylight . . . gilded chariou drawn by go.iis .md 
horses, princes and Jiigh officials miiiinicd on etephants, then 
the king himidf, bearing the sacred sword, standing on a 
myal elephant, whose tusks ore ringed sviib gold; bearers in 
imirciriii hold over him white pjirasob svUh golden liJiRclIct; 
around litm arc troops of elejdi.inis firming a gii-ird. Kach 
tiny when tJie king Uuldi audience in the council chaiiil^cr, 
for he givei judgment twice a liay, bis coming is heralded by 
murie, ihe king h borne in ;i golden litter; wlipn the conch 
shells are Mown, die golden cnrtaitu are drawn ,i%idc by two 
girls; holding the Sacretl Sword hr shows himwlf to tm 

^ thi Cwintnj \i/ Tram, f, Pellitn. ttullcihi de I’fitolc 

t-rwicaue, lyoi. 
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people behind a golden window; hu ikhrt u of jewelled doth^ 
embroidered in a Homl design reserved csfHxially for the 
royal garments; on his head is a golden HMet entwined with 
jasmine flowers; great ro|>e9 of pearls encircle his neck, while 
on hU wrists and ankles he wears gold bracelets; on his Angers 
are rings $et sviih catVeyts; the sol^ of bis feet and the palms 
of his hands arc tinted red.” 

The Khmer kings of Cambodia waged flerce and tmending 
wars with cheir neighbours, and no tlouht emplo^-cd the captives ^ 
tiiken Lu baitlc to erect ihdr sumptuous buildjugs; tratie prospered, 
and cATgtMs from >111 parts of the east found Uieir way to the mouth 
<ir the Mekong. The golden age of die Khmers wav the rdgn of 
Sfiryavarniati ll (A.D. iitaj during which was eriNited the most 
mugnlfirem of all the icwplca ai Angkor Vat. 

‘^Covering an area of three and a half square miles, this 
vast monument, overpovrering in size and esqulsite lit design, 
is surrounded by a moai 700 feet ^vidc. "nireeciinccnttiesquare* 
form decreasing lerracca, elevated one :il>ovf another, wtili 
long galleries of repealed columns crowned by the final lowTrs, 
which soar up to the sky in otic splendid sweep of graceful 
symimeiry. 'Hic long causeway, some 40 feet iti widtJi, passes 
through the western cniratiec, straight down to the gateway of 
the uxDiid termte, iKirdcrcd with the mosi dramatic archi¬ 
tectural motifs *if the Kbmers—the MagS. The body of the 
serpent for ms die mil and the up reared sevciiJbtd head 
guorck the temple entrance, 

^'Altjug the walls of the galleries are the bos-relieB^—kings 
and soldiers and pncsily processions, imerspersed with repre- 
sentauoiis of legendary incidents from tJic Hindu epics, 
Himdreda of Tcvadas and Ap&aras smile gaily from the walk 
and each stone of the mighty Uiwers carries iti htirdcn of 
carved beniiiy. 'llie gateways and accompanying stoirwayy 
are placed ai the four cardinal points, finally converging 
under the centra) tower in a liny cdMikc chapel, where it is 
suppused that the king rendered liis aeeouiiu lo heaven. Had 
the Khnicn lefl but this single nionumcni it would have 
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p[aced them amcn^r the great artists of the world, so perTect 
ti its architecture and to rare its art,'** 

The Canibodian capital was first ptutidered by the King cf Cham* 
pa in A.D, 1177 but recovered its former prosperity.In die fiiunccnlh 
century' fierce wars were ivagcd with the Siamese tings, which 
ended in the decline of the KJuiicr dynasty. In 1 385 Angfcor was 
Sfir.kcd and iu inhabitants earned off captive. It was again taken 
tit I 4 t 7 » *fld this was the end. Nowhere in the w'oild does the 
juogle obliterate the wort of meri's hands with such devastating 
rapidity as in Coiubodta, and alt tlie great temples were soon 
swallowed up and forgotten, to be discovered again in iBlii, wHen 
tlicy were by a tnerc chance revealed to the asto nish rv 1 eyes of a 
French naturalist, who stumbled upon this vast pile of ruins rising 
tike a fairy palace on the bants oT the Tonla Sap lake. 

A Jtimana. By Ludlli! Oosigtw. todian Art wnt Lcnm 1 10 «), 
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ChapUr X 

THl- HISTORY OF THE DECO\N 

Th 2 (Dak$hinap.\ih^ or SoiuK Laqd)i lying between the 

Vindhya Mouniaii^ and the Tun^ahhadra River* was llic hitesL 
iiart ijf India tn be avenun by xhc Lnd^>ATyjan5 rmm the 
tVortli. It is spaken of in the epie5 as co^t^red by deii^ forests, 
haunted by ^demom" and aboriginal tribes, Rakidimas and Dasyns. 
Into Ihia forest, the Dandokaranya or MahakAntara, the Indid 
settlers {jcuctrated witlt dtiTiculty. To them the Vindhya^ Reined 
50 lofty tliat iliey ^liul itut ihe sun. There are* Iniwcver, legends 
of nn cariy colony Ecd to the south by the Sage Agosiya* who 
wais repnted to have been the first to introduce Aryan customs 
into Soudiem India, TIic /MArvi/wng speaks of the ^ 

Dcccaji as being inhabited by iltc Andhfojs^ mid says fhc>^ 
were the defendants of the ViNdic seer Vbv.irnitra. In the 
ftQiTiQjan^ SVC :ire told that Raina, when he u-oji liojiisJicd from 
Ayodhya, went tn the Daiidnka forest, where he ipeni his time in 
fighting tictnons. Ele sciilccl at the town of Piinchrivatij ivhich ii 
I^JOpularly identtfied \>ith the Itoly diy nf N^ik at the source 
of the Godavari^ a great place of pilgrinuige. \Vc may reason¬ 
ably suppose lliai the penelraiiofi of the Deccan began about 
die scvetith cemur)- llic invaders droN*c the aboriginaJ 
tribci who rcsiated them into the mountain fastnesses; with ihe 
rc5t they tmermartied and ificorporated them into ihcir own 
society. Tile aborigines leamt the language of Uicir conquerors, 
but at tile Sivme time iiftstrved sumc of their original word» 
and pimnetjc pceuliaride^ Tliis led to tJic formation tiE' the 
Maharoshtri PrakriT^ the parent of the iiKidem Maratlil language. 
The principal settle nicnts were pruboldy in Uic taliEdand of 
Vidharba or Bcrar* but the remoter parts of the country remained 
in u wild stale for a Jung time. The author of the Piriplm Marh 
in the first cciniiry after Christ, speaks of the Deccan as 
still cunsbdng of desert rcgionit and vast muimlams, sivamiing with 
wild IieasiJt of every d^riptiun, Ii^j»ards, tigers and elephants, 
huge snakd* h yen its* and munkeys of variuun kinds. Three cen^ 
tUTiR Eater than thb, the Chine?jc pilgrim Fa Hian found it 
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precipitous and dangerous; the iraveDcr tvaa unahle to mate his 
way witltoui guides^ who paausi him <m rrom one to another. The 
earliest historical event in tlic atinnls of the Deccan tvas the des¬ 
patch l>y Asoka, in the year 2^6 li.O., of a Buddhist mtision to the 
Rishtrikas, Andliras and otlicrs on the borders of his kingdom. 
Tilt Raslurikas, later called the MahSrashtrikas or MaliOiathas, 
the ancestors of the Marathas. were the |>coplc mliabiting the 
country ro-tind Poona; the Pitenikas were the inhabiiants of the 
district of Paitiian, and the Bhojas svere the people of Berar. The 
PiJindas appear to have l*t!cn the tviJd tribes such os the lihiU. 
According to ifie Ceylon chronicles, at the lic:i(l of tlic miisian to 
(he Deccan was a monk nametl Kakhita, and he pcneinucd as far 
Banavast m the Dharwar dUtnet, Licr die capiLil of the 
Kadanaba dynasty. He h said tti have made 60,000 converts,* 
llie rise of thoAfidhms dates from the decline of the Maurya 
Empire after tiic ilcath of Jn 232 li.C., when various subject 
nations began to ihnou ofTtlie yoke and esmbiished their indepen¬ 
dence. \Nho ejcactiy the Antlhras were is olsfcurc, hut it is gener¬ 
ally [jetievrd that they were Dravidian-spetikmg Tdugus, who 
originally liveti Isctwccn llie deltas of ihc Oodaveri and Kisina 
livers, I he .Vndbras quickiy extended their sway over Utc whole 
of the Deccan; tlicir principal ioi«» were Sri Kakutam, not far 
from Masuli|utarn, Dharanikota or Amaravati, near the mouth 
ofthe Kutim in (be Guntur district, Paithan in die ourih-wcst of 
whiit b now Hynlerabad, and Niisik in the nurtli-western Deccmi, 
Pliny speaks of die AndLras as having thiity walled towTis, 
numerous vill.tgcs, ,nid an army of too,000 infantry, 2,000 
cnv-aliy iiud t,4X>i> elephants. Tlic Andhra or Satakami dvtuiiiy 
ruled for four and a haJl’ccnturitit, from ^25 B,C, toA-D. 225, The 
Andhra kings made frequent wars upon tlicir eastern and western 
ndglibours, the Kalingaa of Orlsjii, and the powerful .'Saka 
Satraps of Djjiuii and Orksa, It b in reference to his conquest of 
the latter that lljc Andhra King Cautamlputra Sri .Satakami 
(c. A-D. laoj boasts in an loscriptiun that he*'naiored ihe glory 
of tlic Andlira race" by rooting mil Snkas, Pahlav'os (Parthians) 
and other foreigners from the hind. This brja^t, however, was not 
cniirdy accurate: iliougJi the Andhra King took Nisik Irom the 
■Hiuen Tsang {aaad too nwmutcrta al tiaiinvw. wiih toc^oon iiukiIb. 
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Sakas, liii kju matried a tkiufilter ol K.iidfatJ5man, the Saka 
Satrap of Ujjam. 

At the hdght of tlidr povpcr, the .\ndhra kings governed the 
Deccan trom sea to sea, and being in |Ksses£ion of the ports of ' 
the weicTti ct)ast, iJtey were extremely pnssperous. Paittuin and 
lagara {die mixlerti Ter in the Hyderabad state] were the great 
onporia for the distribution of trade both from the jNjabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal. Paj(him is described by a contemporary 
Jain wiiter as a pr<.HjK:rtius town, with s})lcndid temples and 
palaces and wide streelsi suimundcd by high walls and a memt. 
Roads must have been good and comtnunicaiiojis easy, for tlic 
/ iVasik cave inscriptions record donations from iidiabitantt of Sind 
and Northern India; wliiic, on the other hand, N.lsiit mcrcliants 
were among the donors to the Blmrhnt stupa near AJlaiiabad. It 
is interesting to note rhat the Jluddht't tavc'monajitcrics were 
prtncipoby excavated at the side of dir tradc-rouna running over 
the Uirec great pascstleiitling into Deccan 'the Bhfir Ghaut, the 
Nana Ghaut, and die Hiai Ghaut, .\Uhnugh the Andhra kings were 
orthodox Hinduj they were liberal patrons of iluddliisni, and 
made grants of land for the maintenance of manastii-communities. 
Tliert seems to have liecn no aniagonbm between die Butfdhiitj 
and Hindus; the yellow-robed Bhikkhus or mciiditaiits from the 
tiionastcries in die hill-ride wandered av will among tiic Hindu 
Vtilagcs at its foot, preaching and collecting aims from the 
pcitaantry without let or hindrance. 

The inscripiionf dirow a flijod of light upon iDdnl conditions 
^ under tlic Andhras, The Andhra Kingdom was divided into tlirce 
provinces, each govenictl by its iicrcditiuy diidlaius. '[’hoe 
fcudjitory noblo enjoyed a large meajurc of independence. 
Below them were dtstrici officers, seerctaric* and dcrfcs. 'I'he 
rnral districii ivcrc divided into villago and homesteads, each 
with its headman. Trade was in tlic hands of gild*, irhicJi 
were very powerful organisatiam; we hear id" giJds of oiJ-prcsJeri, 
mccimiiics, potters, tveavers, eom-denleis, batnbocNWorkeir, and 
braaicn. The gilds, as in mwlieval Rumpe, decided their affairs in 
an assembly, at which each tnember had a vote. Tlie gild regu¬ 
lated liiiurt of work, wages, aad competition among its memb^. 
Recu&ants w‘ere fined, and the money thus collected was for 
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fccditig beggars and uthcr d^aritabk pnrpoi^ "FIjc bead tsf tJie 
gild was llie Seth or chief TTirndjiUiL Great fonunei miwt have beat 
made ID tntle, for an inscription tdb us of a mercharit-prince* 
the Seth Bhiitpala of Vaijay-anii, who paid for the excavation of 
the great tiall at Rorla, The gilds acted as banksp and money w'a5 
deposited with Uicm at fixed rata nf interetii wliich vari«i from 
five TO seven and a half per ctnL Funds for reJigious endowments 
were invrated in these bank^. Other clausa mentioned in the 
infrcripHons arc iradtn?, heads of caravans^ physiciam, goldsmith^^ 
druggistsj cuUivatorSp carf>enrers.^ gardenen^ and bjaclamitbs* 
Village self-govcmracnt has always Ixxrn a feature of Indian 
life, and W'C learn from a Nasik inscription diut muiiidpal affairs 
w'crc managed by lUc natgoiiia sabM or corporation. Tlicre was 
a regular coinage of gold, silver^ copper und lead, it h sigtiificant 
Lhai some of the coins liciir the figure of a ship, One of the tiiotfi 
generous benrfartors of ilie day was die Hakit prince Udiavadatta 
of Nrisik, who aocording to hb iascriptinns. spent vast sums 
ill mi-houaca, wells, tank?, fcrry-^bosiUv and ischools, excavating 
cavcff for the monks feeding Brahmini and ^^ihcr chariticit. 
Prakrit rather than Sanskrit was the language of the Atidlirni 
courU A considerable literature in die MaKfirlishLri Prakrit sprang 
up, and Qfit famous work, writicii in tliai dial eel, h die Supt^ 
SotrjJta or centuries tkf verse, which contains some of die moatt 
charming Syric$ wriitcii in any Indian hmgiiEige, 

Tlic later lihiory of the Deccan has been laboriously pieced 
togeliiei frotti laser ipLion^< It is largely a Jtory* of die hat da of 
Id to and crows: die martial mieti of die E>cccan, tike dieir 
descendaius the Marathtb, appear to Imvc spent most of their time 
in making war on llicir ndgUbuurs. 'flic story of these Campatgiis 
is oTiitilc interest in itwdf to die geficrol reader^ but a brief ou dine 
is Tiecc^ary in order tu understand Lhceontribudunjv of the Deccan 
to Indian ruJtijre. !t is probable that tbe^ campaigns\verc, except 
on rare occasions, waged between tJie kings and didr retaiuers, 
and had lilUc effect on die people at large 
The causes which led in die dow^nfall of the Andlum Empire in 
the dilrd centurj^ ^AD, arc obscure, but as usual it gave the signal 
for die rise of a number of local dynasties, which continued to 
nourish widi varying fortunes until ihcy were absorbed into the 
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empire ol' tlic aLt-conqucdng Ghniukyas* Spccuii incDiioa tnusl be 
Ttuidc of tkc VakSuikas of Bcr^, who came into prominence about 
A Euilc lcs$ ilmn a ccniur)" latcr^ a Vakatoka tnoomreh 
niiiriicd a daughter of the greai Gupta emperor Chsatdragupta 
11. 'flits alliance of the utmost impomnce* for u made the 
\ tkitakas the ebaufud through which the art and culture of 
Nurdiem India ri>und its ^vay to tlic Deccan, whence it was ultt* 
matdy transmiTted, through the PalLivas Qf KMChl* to Soutlicm 
India. Another local dynasrj' wliich sprang up about the same time 
in what h now known as iCjimarat the country between the 
soutfiem portion of the Western Ghats and the sea* was that nf 
tlie Kadambas. The founder of the Kadamba Unc was a young 
Brahmin named Mayuravarman, and the story of how he 
revolted against bis o\'crlords, the PallaiTis of Kanctu, is grapld- 
tally lold in an imteription, written in the omaie A^iijrd style, by 
the court poct^ 

'Tn the K-adatnba family there was an illustrious chief of 
the iwice^born namcd%f3yiir3varnian^ adotnen:! with sacred 
knowledge^ good disposition, purity and the rest. With iui 
prccei 3 tor Virasamian he wthi to the city of the Pallava 
lords and, eager to study the wdiulc sacred taw* entered the 
college as a mendicant student. There, enraged by a fierce 
quarre! AVjth a Pallava horserrULn, he reflected, *AIas^ ibat in 
tills Kali-age the Brahituns should be so much feebler tiiun 
the Ksliairiya^i For if to one vvlio has duly scnxd Ills 
prcccptor^s family and comesUy studied his branch of ilie 
Veda, the perfccliou of lioliness dejsends on a king, wdmt can 
lx: more painful dian this?^ And so^ with a hand more dex* 
terous in grusping die Kusa grass,* tiic fuct^ die scones* the 
ladle, the mdled butter and the ohlaiion vessel, he unsheathed 
a flaming sword* eager to conquer die earth. Having swifdy 
defeated in battle the frontier guards of the Palbva lords* he 
occupied the inaccessible forest sereiclting to the of 

Siipar^^atn., . , When the cn-cmy, the kings of Klnchi, came 
in strength ro fight liinit be* hi die nights when they were 

^iiAi tpatilmmn) in variom Br n l irnnTiirml tt=n> 
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tmrcliittg or resting in mugh country^ in fil tor 

su^ult ^ lighted upon I he ocean of thdr Aimy and itmck it like 
a hawk, full ofstrengtiL So heboretJiat tfoublc^ jolety 

on the fwoni of liU arm. Tiic PaJlav^a lorcb, having found out 
tliis strength of his, as well as his valour and lineage* said that 
to rum Itim would be of uo advantage, so they quickly" chose 
him for a friend. Then, enttring the king’s service* he 
pleaded ihem by his nets of bravery m battle, and olitamed 
die honour of being crowned widi a fillet olTcred by the 
Pailavas. ... He also received a territory bordered by 
tile water of die wcslcrii sea and boiindetl bj' the Prehata* 
secured to him tinder die compact dial oihrrJ simuld utu 
enter it.*'* 

The Kadamba capital was at the ancient city of Vanava^ in 
the tbrest vvhldr covercti the Dharwar dbtnct, Tlic numerous 
imcriptiiim, tcniplt^ and oihcr nuriains point to a W'cH-gnvenicd 
and prosperous state. TJie Kadambas ruled until the middle of the 
aixdi century AJ}.* ivhco the)' were conquered by the ChuJukyas. 
Another dynasty tvhidi for some centuries pLi,ycl an Important 
part in the hutory of the Deccan was the Gangas* of what is now 
the state of Mysore, 'riic Gangos and their udslmot^ had a lung 
and prosperous reign* lasting from the second the etc vent h 
Century iiicy were zciilous patrons of the Joins, and Uic 

colt».*iaL statue of the Jain saint Gomatdvarit ai Sravatio Bclgola 
was erected by the minlBler ora(«onga king in A. 0.5^4 iTigp^g), 
About a century fatcr* a monarch of an eastcni branch of the 
dynasty built die fumous temple ofjaganmth at Puri in Orissa. 

About A^D. 550 the great itllialukya dyna.My appean m the 
SrCciic^ The Clmlukyas were almost ccnainly of Ihrcign urtgini 
bcixig part of a horde of Gnijani invaders from Central Asia 
which split into two streams; the Unit found it$ way into Riijputatia 
ami die Deccan, aud Uic second^ ^me four centuries later* 
into Gtijiirnt. The name still lurv^ivea tti the Ciialke or Sahinke 
Tamily among the Maraih^- Thdr crest vrtts the Boar, the 
aymbol of Vishnu, and obsequious hards provided them with 
a pedigree going back to the city of Ayodhya in tlic heroic age. 
^Efii^ciphui indifttt voU viii, p. 24. 
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The first cipital of Uie Chalukyn kings was at VatSpi, the 
modem BadamI m the Bijapur dUtrict. Badami is w a pictorisque 

spot nestling in the Up 
of red sandstone hiUs 
with a pretty Sake, sur¬ 
rounded by jungie: its 
eaves and temples bear 
tesdniDny to its former 
eminence. Tlie greatest 
of the earlier monarcbi 
of the Chalutya clyn* 
suty was Pulikc^t 11 
(A.D, 6 o 8^4^). Some 
twelve years iifler tiis 
accession, he rq^ulsed 
an attack of the Em¬ 
peror HaT$h4p who 
attempted to amicx ilic 
Deccan to his doniin* 
ions- lliis was a rc^ 
mm^kable feat of arms, 
and it was followed by a 
series of campaignst in 
which PuUkesi con¬ 
quered ihc Kadambai 
and Gangas, taking tlte 
capital of the former. 
Pulikc3?s reputation 
was so gre^t that it 
spread overseas to 
Persia^ and in A,D. 6^5 
the Persian king Klitisrq 
who had exchanged ^ 
letters and presenu 
widi hiin» sent 
bassy to his 

nrilis COmplEi+4VP-l>'V iiUjLf 

duly returned, and 
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tlie I mHao ambassador? were hospUabty received at the 
Persiao Court. 

Aa interesting dcsenptJon of this remarkabte monarch anti his 
country u givtat by l^nen Tsaog, who visited Pnlikcd at Nasik 
in AJD. 641-2, Of PiiUkcsit he says, “He is of the mce of the 
Kshatriyas; hb ideas are large and proroimd, and he ca.tend* 
widdy his sympathy and hcncfactiom. His tuhjecti serve him wiili 
perfect devotion,** Of Hafsha's Deecun campaign inr speaks 
as follows; *‘At present the great ting sy^ditya (‘Sun of Virtue,’ a 
tide of Hanhu) carries lus victoriaiU) arms from the East to the 
\Vtat; he subdues distant peoples and makea the neighImuring 
naikjtifl fear iiitn: but the people of this kingdom alone have rwit 
submit ted. Alilioiigh he is often at the head of the troopis of the 
Five Indies, though he has summoned die brai'wt generals of all 
the tingdimu, and tljough he hat marched to puoMi them, he has 
not been able to vanquish their oppositian. From thb tve may 
Judge of thdr warlike habits and manners.’* The traveller then 
proceeds to describe the kingdom ofPulikesi and its inliobitantst 

"Mo-liCKLvch*o (Mahar^htra) is about 5,000 h (about 
1,700 mils) in circuit. The capital borders on the w'cst on a 
great riven* 11 Is about 30 ti round. The soil is rich and fcrdle; 
sL 11 regularly cultivated and very productive. The climate is 
hot; the dLs{K»itinTi of the people b htincat and simple; they 
arc tall of slatune and of a stem vindictive character. To 
thdr benefactors they arc graicful; to tlicir enemies relent¬ 
less. If tlicy are insulted, they will rUk their livtat to avenge 
thenuclvcs. If they arc asked to help one in distress, tlicy wilt 
forget themselves in their haste to render assUmnee. If they 
ate going to seek revenge, they first give tlidr enemy wamiog; 
then, each being armed, tiicy attack one another with Unces. 
When one turns to flee, llic other pursues him; but they do 
not kill a man who jubmtts. If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inJlict punishment, but present him «'ith a woman’scloihcs, 
and so he is driven back to seek death for hitnsrir. Tlie country 
provides for a band of champions to ihc numlier of sevcrul 

■Mflsilt no thr; CtxJft^Tarf, thic aunlu!™ cafutal j«vd PuULcsj'i liemJijuKricri 
during iht war wllh Hanha, 
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hundred. Each time they are about to engage in conflict they 
ttituxicatc iticmFclvcs \vit]i witic^ and then one man ttitli 
taurc in hand will meet ten ihtmsaTid and challenge them to 
fight, tf one of these champions meets a man and kills him, 

^ the laws of the country do not punish him. Every time tliey go 
forth, they l>eat drums Itcforc them. Moreover they inebriate 
many hundred heads of elephants, and taking them out to 
figltt, tlicy themselves first drink llicir wine, and then, 
nishing ftirwnrti in ma^, they trample everything down, so 
tliat nn enemy can stand before them. The king, in eonws 
<pienee of his possessing these men and elephants, treats hb 
neighbours vvitli contempt. He is one of the Kslmtriyu caste 
and his name U Pu4i>-ki-slic (PtilikCsi). Mis plans .ind undcr- 
tnkings are wide-spread, and his beneficent actio its arc felt 
over a great distance. Hb subjects oljey him with pcifeci 
submission.*'* 

Soon after llinen Tsang*s visit, Pulikesi’s reign svas tragically 
(cmiiDated. The I’allavas of Kanchi ivere the ‘family foes* of the 
Chaliikyos, with whom they carried on an almost unending 
struggle. Tit me tlynastic wars were usually waged in obedience to i 
the precepts of the Laivs of Matiu; Brahmins, temples and tiom 
combomtiU svcrc spared.| But nn this occasion tlie Fallava king 
Naiasiinhuviirmaii behaved like a barbarian. He sacked Vatapi, 
sparing neither age nor sex, and dcairoying temples. I’uUlresi 
citlicr rdl iti battle or was put to death. Tlic rortnnes ttfliis hmwe 
vverc tubactiuciitly restored by liis .son Viliriimadiiya, and Kanchl, 
the enemy’s capital, was captured, but spared the liorron of 
pillage. 

About 750 the Ciialukyas were 0vcfthrown by the Rosh--^ 
traktltus, apparently an iniiigcnous Line of rulers, descended from 
the Mah rir.sshtrikas of AndlirJ times. It is probable tlmi theji' 
originally held a subordinate position as petty chiclhiins, but 
seized tile opportunity, when the Chain kyas were exhausted by 

* pi-jil , fiathflf itt fiittotib lAf nVjtim M'trlJ, Tt. £^ 15 . Cf. I4fi Tstmjt, 

p. 146. 

t “WhcB A rajFi hiu conqiicretl n WLiiiry,'* ia.11 Manii. “lie iliould cespeet 
itie deities which out ivanhifpcd, diltribulc larsmar, and renaiiKC the people 
Ixy ptodarnaiioTn.'' 
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wars with their neighbours, to ovettfarow them. The greatest of 
ilie RashiraJtuia kings was Krishna 1 (A.D. 757-800), who 
excavated that magnihccnt rock-cut shrine, tlic KailEsa tempie at 
Eilorn. A copper-plate grant Ums describes the achievement; 

“Krishnaraja caused to be constructed a temple of a 
wonderful form on the mountain ofElapura, WTicn the gtjdi, 
moving in the aerial cars, saw it, they were struck with wonder 
and constantly thought mucitot'cr the matter, saying to them¬ 
selves: ‘Thh temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty is 
Dot In be found in a work of art.’ Even tfic architect who 
constructed it was stnick with wonder, saying, when Itii 
heart mhigavc him as regards making another similar attempt, 
‘Wonderful! I did not know how it was d»at 1 could construct 
itl"’ 

Tlie empire of the R^litmkutas stretdted at one time from 
M^wa in the north to K^iehi in the south, and a royal viceroy 
ruled in Gujarat, The Rashtrakutas kept on good terms with die 
Arabs of Sind, and a Muhammadan traveJtci describes the ruling 
king as one of the four grtsat inonarchs of the world, the others 
being die Caliph, the Emperur of China and the Emperor of 
Byzantium. Hu ring tlii$ period, Ruddhism finally disappeared 
from the Deccan, In A.D. 973 the Raslitrakuias, worn out by 
incessant wars, came to an end. “A* a light extinguished hy a 
fierce fl.-ijtie, of the once Hoimsliing Raita mJe til ere remained 
only the nicmory." 

Of the remaining MJndu dynasties, mention need only be made 
/ of the HoysaJas of Halebid in Mysore (A.D, 1047-131)7) and t!« 
\adavas of Dcogiri in liydcrahad. The Hoysalas were originally 
Jains, hut in the clcvetitii century, a great reaction in favour of 
^.'Ortliodox Minduism anise all over Soutiicm India, and Jainism 
was pracdcdJy exterminated, except in a few local centres, Tlic 
Hoysala kings marked their rcliirn to the Hindu fold by ihe erec¬ 
tion of a nmnlier of remsuLablc icmpfes at thdr ca[)iiaJ, which 
vs'ill be H escribed indue course. Dcogiri, the modem Daulatiibad, 
wag very prosperous, and the wealth of Uie Deccan attracted the 
attcfltson of die ambirious Alii-ud-diii, the nephew of die Sultan 
Jal^-ud-dln Ivluljiol Delhi. In 14941 AJa-ud-din, on the pretence 
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of an expi^ditioft to suddi'nJv crossed the Vicidhyas with 

a pickled force of fl^ooo troopen. Deogiri was mvestedj and die 
ragniiig monarctip Ramchandra, was forced to pay tlic almost 
ificrcdiblc ransom of 600 maunds of peaHs^ two mauods ofjewcK 
ami 4,000 pieces of si Ik, besides an annual tiibuic to Delhi. In 13071 
the Midiarnmadan invasjoru were renewed by a general named 
Malik Kafur^ Halchid was taken ant! the Hoy^ala rider was made 
piijoncr* In 1318, HarpHa, the son-in-law of Ramcliandra^ 
capturrrl^ and on the pretext that he had rebelled w'as barbar¬ 
ously Hayed alive. Hindu rule in liie Deccan was at an end. 

DEc:jqA>a ARCtni:EcrrtjR£ 

Few remains of ihe numerous Huddhist stupa.^, which must at 
one dine have e?<wu?d all over the Deccan in I he dmr of the 
Andhras, have survived. The m(^ eclcbmtctl was the grcHt 
/ stGpa a I die ancient capita! of Amaravatl at the mouth of 
the Kistna river* fragments of w^hicb at present atlom the main 
staircase of the ikiti&h ^luscum. It ts of a nmilar type ro the 
Coutempprary stGpas at Bharhut and Sanchli w'hich it ck^tsely 
resembles. It Wiis probably begun in the second centur)'' B.C., but 
die inurblc slabs enclosing the drum and tlie stone railings ivere 
added almui fniir centuries later. BotJi are covered w^ith inntimer- 
al>!c carvings in low rdiefi chiefly dcpicrting scenes from (he life 
of (he Buddha. In the earlier of these, the Msvitcr is rcprcscjitcd 
by symbols; in the later svcirk^ the Buddim figure appears. Tlicse 
sculptures give a vivid picture of the happy% care-Frcc life of the 
lime—the palaces and walled toivm, the houses and the temples. 
**lt would hardly be [Kmible to exaggerate die luxurious bcsaiity 
or iht: tcdinica] proficiency of the Ainaravati rebels*” says a recent 
authority. *^Thb is the mo&i voluptuous and tJie mos< delicate 
flow^cr of Indiums sculpiurc/' (Fig* ^4.) One of the marble tlabs 
gives n \ivicl representadon of the great stupa as it was in the days 
of its glory. 

The ino$t chnractcmdc feature of the Dcccan was, however, die 
rock-hewn viliSnis or monasteries carved mu of Th«- hill-^idc for 
Buddhist communities. According to the Master's precept, the 
mouks were enjoined lu retire for meditation and study during 
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tbc iDCTDsoon-^^dn for [he ‘^rain-rest/’ Permanent quarters were 
soim needed £d die comm uni urs expanded^ and the pmcitice of 
excavating them from the solid nxk became more and more 


no. 54. Trm^latufn nf th$ 


gmeraJ. Tlie custom of cutting rock-hewn ebambers apparend" 
originated in Egv'pt; from Eg>^pt it spread to Persia* whence 
may have reached India in Mauryan days ai tile time 
general turnover from wood to stone, 'llic dcfiigners of lb!: 
Indian rock lemplesi the solid rock face, and not an exusting 
cave, for their work- 'Lhc trap was liw'n away piece liy piece 
tliroiigh the opening intended for door and ivlndow by pick 
and chbcl* leaving the JStonc required for pdlan and stdpa tn 
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iis place. The usual form which the tihara took was chni of 
a ccntial ball or chapel* with cells, refeewrio, aiad other 
chambers grouped round it. The monks' cells were small, flat- 
roofed cubicles with atone couches; in some of die refectories 



no, 35. HvntifiM Arrh, Budi^it FrAara. 


long stone tables were provided for dining. Tire monks sal on the 
fiemr in front of the tables to tat their ftxjd- A stone cistern supplied 
with fresh water from a spring was a necessary adjunct. The 
chapel resembled the interior of a CUriatian chiuth; usually 
it was in the form of a basilica with a central nave and rowa of 
pillars forming aisles and supporting a barrel-shaped roof. At the 
further *tni was an apse containing a stOpi surmounted by an 
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umbrdlit The siujm b now no longer of bricic, hm of solid stone. 
In the earlier examples the stupa ts p’ain, bill later onci often bear 
a figure of the Buddha carved Sn IilRh relief. The chapel was 
lighted by a ribbed and latiiccd horseshoc-thaped window over 
the enirancc-door wiiich LUuminaicd the stOpa facing it. ITte 
structure clearly betray-s (he faa that it is a translation into stone 
of an earlier wooden model. IVooden ribs, tliough no longer neces^ 
$ar\', span ilie roof; tjir umbrella over iht sttlpa h of wood; the 
horseslioe window is of wooden dnign (Fig. 35}, Even the original 
wooden joists and beams are reproduced in stone. 'ITic pLllars are 
copies of wooden originals, and dieir bases are modelled on tJie 
carOicnwarc pots which tverc former!y us«l to protcci tlicm from 
the ravages of white ants. The principal groups of caves are at 
Bluija, lledsa, Karla, Junnar and Nasik (end of second cc-niury 
B.G. to second century A.D>), Kanheri and Ajanta (second 
century B.C. to seventh ceniury A.D,), Aurangabad (fourth 
century A.D*), and Ellora (sixili to eighth century A.D.J. 
Some of the cdiEccs at Ellora are Jain, and at this place and at 
Badami, as well as at Elephanta in Bombay harbour, are Hindu 
cave-temples, 

Tlic most perfect example of the earlier type U at KSrla, 
overlooking the old road from the Dcccan to the coast by way 
of the Bbor Ghaut. The original porch has been much damaged 
by a fall of rock from above, but in Jront of it stands a massive 
stone column iurmounicd by a Uon capital. Then comes tltc 
facade with its tJirce doorways surmounted by an arched window 
and a musicians’ gallery. At the wo sides uf‘ the door arc groups 
of figures in relief, rcprcsciiiing, no doubt, the donor*. Entering, 
we find QurselvQ in a lofty cathcdral-likc nave, 1114 feel hmg, 
feel high and 45 feet wide. Massive pillars with bell-tajjitals, 
running along the aisles, are surmounted by group ot figures 
seacetl upon elephants. These support arclucs of teat, which still 
withstand the ravages of time. At the furtlvcr end U the apse, with 
its solid Slone stupa, crowned witli a wooden umbrella. In the 
top of tlie stupa is a receptade for a relic. (Fig. 36.) 

^ Tlie Buddhist envea at Ajanta, not (hr from Jalgaun in KhUn- 
desh, were metavated in a wild and lonely glen amid tile most 
romantic surroumlings, and their inhabitants could scarcely have 
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chfKoi m moft: ideal jpot for a moHa^lic rctrcau Tlicy arc chiefly 
remarkable far the famous paindtigs which adism tlidr wads, 
and were probably csecmed m the ihhc of the VaJiataka and 




no. 26* Plan ^ ChaiijM ffoltt 


earlier Qtalukyan dynaatia (A-D- 550-643)* Tlic farmer, ai we 
have seen, were t!te jHCcemors of the Andhraa m Eferar, and were 
the main eliannct through which Gupta culture readied the 
Deccan, With the overtliiow of Pulikeai tl by ilic Pallavas in 
A.D. 643 the work came to an etid. 

Painring was already a wdl-tnowm and mdely practised art in ^ 
India, It is frequently referred to in early Buddhht and epic 
literature, and in the diamaj a portrait of die heroine is almost a 
stock device* Hitieu Tsatig hcquciiily mtntiona monasteries ami 
hnUx adorned with paintings, and similar references abound in 
the romances ofBina. KSdambari^s palace at Uijairi had ‘^painted 
hails filled W'ith gods and demons^ SlddltaSi Gandhar\'as, genii 
and snakcis/^ The connection between the Ajanta frescoes and 
Sanskrit literature is very intimatCp some of the scenes 
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rejirescntctl miglit have been token ftroight fram tlie stage. At 
fint there was a ptuitanicaJ prejudice against the emploTinciil of 
painring to adorn Buddhist monasteries, but as lime went un this 
was tclaacd, and Sre&ccxs were used to reprsent scenes Dfom the 
JataJeas, jiut as bos-reliefs were employed in Ute case of Ure 
earlier sttipas. The extant examples of early Indian painting arc 
few and far benveen; ih« delicate work has only survived the 
ravages of time and vandals, ancient and modem, at AJanti, 
ElJoro, fi&gh in Malwn, Sigiriya in Ceylon, and a few other 
secluded spots j some tetnarkable exam pics, both of frescoes and 
wooden panels, has’C recently been nnearthrrtl at Pandan Ulig 
and other ^tes in Khotan, which show how Indiim paintirtg found 
its way to Ciliina tn the wake of Butldhism. In the cate of wall- 
/ puintirtgs, the technique employed was to spread upon the sur¬ 
face ot the rock a layer ofelay, cow'-dutig and rice husks, and over 
thLs to lay a coat of white Ume-plas ter, wludJ w;ut kepi moist while 
the colour was applied. The surface was afterwards bumished. It 
is proirable that sculptures and bas-reliclii were originally coloiued 
In a much similar manner. 

The principal paintings at Ajanta arc in caves 1 , 11 , XVI ajid 
XVll, arid XIX. .\]1 these, except the last, ore square halls about 
65 r«i each way, with flat ceilinp supported on massive columns 
about 14 feet high, and thus presenting an Immense wall space. 
Tlie subjects arc token froin Jataka stories, scenes from court and 
domestic lift, arid the life of the Buddha. One is an imposing 
battle-piece rcprcscniing the inwosioti of Ceylon, 11 is particularly 
interesting to oijservc the light svhich the paintings throw upon 
contemporary social life: houses arc mode of wood, with pillared 
verandahs and porches, decoratal with lacquer; charioU and 
boats wilJi awnings and platforms arc used for convey once; 
princes wear richly jewelled head-dresses and wabt-bclts. I'lic 
usual garment b a lotn-cluth, nothing Ixung worn abtsve the 
waist; the bneness of the material often gives the impression of 
nudity. The aunejoit de tivrr, and the same icutlcrncso towards 
and imdcrstantling of animal life, pervade the Ajaiui paintings 
as the Amor^vati rclicls. “On the hundred walls and pillars of dieic 
rock-carved temples, a vast drama moves before our eycsi a drama 
played by princes and saga and henoa, by men and women of 
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e^cry conditioti^ wjaiost a marvellously varied seene, among 
Ibrcstf and gardens, in courts and cities, on wide plains, and in 
deep jungles, while above (he mc5S«ngcr> of heaven move swiftly 
across die sky. From all these emanates a great joy in the sur* 
passing radiance of the face of the world, b the physical nobility 
nf men and women, m the strength and grace of animals and the 
lovxlines and purity ofbirds and fiowers,"* Plate VIII reproduces 
a typical ftcsco from Cave I; abovx » a palace scene, wliile 
below we have a portion of a jStaka story altout a demon who 
served up humatt heads on a platter. 

Besides die painted halb, the AjantS caves'include a number of 
cltailja halls or chapels, ranging from the second century B.C, 
(Nos. IX and X) to the seventh century A.D. (No. XXV 1 }, Nos. 
XIX and XXVI, with thdr elaborate facades, their carved pillats 
and their stupas, adorned with culosaal images of die Buddha 
(standtng in No. X!X and scaietl in the European attitude rn 
No* XXVI), arc strildng enanipies of the later or MahSyana ty^jc. 
Here wc sec the trausitbn from the chapel ithsitjn) to the cave 
temple projtcr (Plate IXL 

The ir:iiLiilion is also emphasised in the group of Jain and 
Buddhist i:avc-tcmples ai Ellora, aboiii sixteen miles from the 
old Yadava CUipital of Dcogiri, of about die 6ih to Bth centuries 
A.n. Caves l-XII are Buddhist. Tlic Visvakiinna cave (No. X) 
witli its two~ston(xl (b^adc and colosial scaled Buddh.ip rcscmblci 
Ajama cave XXVI. Next come fifteen or sixteen shrines, of which 
tlic most remarkable is No. XV, the Das Avatara, or cave of 
the Ten Avatars. Tliin is a iwo-storicd structure, consisting 
of a courtyard siirroimded by amall chajich. TIic rdiefi 
decorating the walb illustrate m striking manner the world of 
diflcrciicc which separates Buddliism from BnUiminism, Instead 
of the Muster in one of fils many bcarnationa for the salvation of the 
human race, wt behold Siva in liis terrific farm, a chaplet of 
skulls round his neck, gripping Ids victim, svliilc hb coiuort Kali 
holds a iKwi to catch his hiood. Cave XXIX, with its dignified 
wedding of Siva anti Purvad, strikes a softer noic- Cavx XXXI, 
the India Satiha and Jagauniitha Sabha, consists of a group of 
Jain shrines, with nude figures of Par3van3.[Ji and Mahivim, 

•w. ttotlirnstriu, /Vswwi [Qsftjrd *315), p. ad. 
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The most remaiiuible feature of Eliora is. however, ihe Kjul^a 
temple dedicated to Siva, which i ahe * «* name Irctoi the Endian 
Olympus. This atnoring uructim ii, in fact, not a CJivc at ail. 
The masons who meted it Etewed out of the Initig melt of 
the sloping hillstdr a pit 276 fc« long and !54 feet wide, tu the 
depth of 107 Icrt, leaving in the tniddk a solid monolith from 
wliidi the temple was carved. In the centre of ilir court is the 
shrine of the lingam, srirrotuided hy fi\'c chapels, and preceded 
by a square hall. In front of this again is a pordi, containing the 
Nandi or Bull, which invariahly Jhces the entrance to Saiva 
temples, flanked by two lofty itone columns. Hie Uirte Hultdings 
and the tmicr gateway are connected by a flying bridge. The 
shriue is supported on the back-s of clcpltants, which arc carved m 
a life-like manner. On one wall isa &i«ae TVfireMtnting scenes front 
the Ramayana. In annthrr reticle the demon Havana is seen 
trying in iiTiin to overthrow Kaiiasa, the mountain home of Siva: 
abosx the god remains majestic and unmoved, while Farvati 
clings in terror to hit side. The K.ailiisa temple has always been 
looked on as one uf the architectunil tnarvd* of the world. As 
one of the carUcst {European visitors remarks, “it is a wonder to 
s*c so great a miiss in the air, which seems so slenderly under¬ 
propped tliat one coultl hardly forbear to shudder oti first ciuerittg 
it.’* Ihis temple was constructed, as has !»en alretidy mentioned, 
by the R^htraktita King Krishna 1 . Ke probably took as fiu 
model the Papannth temple at Rattakadal. Contemporary trith 
this is tiie Siva cave-temple carved frotn the liill-sidc utj the 
picturesque islnml of Ekphnnia or Gharpuri in Bombay Hitrbotir, 
El contains many fine sculptures, the most striking being (he 
gigantic thrcc-hcaded Siva {PLur X). 

The excavation ofcavc-tcmples, which appears to be so remark¬ 
able a feat to western eyes, wai, as Fcrguasoii point.s out, really 
more ecututmicol than qiianying the stone and carrying it for 
many miles over had roads. As time went on, however, tlic cavc- 
lemplcs were gradually' replaced by structural buddings in stone, 
though the liindu arcfaitccit, with their utiial conservatism, at 
first mndriled them upon itie earlier forms. Thus tlic little 
temples at Ter and Chezarla (Pig, 37], and the Lad Khan temple 
at Aihole in the Bijapur District, are strict copies of a Ehidtuiist 
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cave chapel and a llindu cave temple rc$pcctjveljr. The later 
Brahmanical structural temple b modelled on the Buddhist 
chapel. The ap« bceomes the cella or shHue, the stupa bdn^ re¬ 
placed hy the image of the god. Atxivc the shtitte a steeple 
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was erected; in huUdiofii of the ChaJukyan type, thu was of a low 
pyramidal form. In the ncighbourhootl of BSdami are numerous 
small but bcautifoily designed Saiva temples. The ChaJulcyan 
style reaches Sts climax under the Hoysata dynasty. Of the many 
noble temples of the period, liic most nolalile are those erected 
at Somnaihpur, Iklur and Balebid. Tliese letttplm arc polygonal 
in plan and stand upon a dchly carved plinth. Inner and outer 
walls are elaborately decorated witii a mass of sculptured has- 
relids and ornaments; Uicy arc usually the work of a school of 
artists. The Somnatlipur temple, erected by King Vinaditya 
Balata in about A.D. 1043, is the earliest and. in many reipecla the 




































INDIA 


best; thr triple cells, each cravmcd by a pymmiUii] iwfp are 
Aiiaehcd to a square pillared hall, which is cniened throtjii^h a 
portico* and die xi-tioLc: is enclosed in a doisiercd court fPlate XI)- 
The btcsi and moAi ebboraic « the temple at Halebid, a« 
itnpo^rig shrine, ^vhich was $dlJ imBimhcd; at the time of the 
Muhammadan invaision in A.D. 1310. 

*TJic great double temple at Halchld/' sn-ys Fergussoni ^‘sliuuls 
on a Icrmce noiging from five lo \ix (tti in litiglil and paved with 
lai^e slabs. On thtA stands a fific/e of elephants * folloiving all the 
sinuosities of the plan, and e)cteniJing to some 710 reel in length, 
and containing nut less than 5,000 e]«!plmnt$, most oftltcm with 
riden and tni|ij>tngs sculptured as only an oriental am rcpr^eni 
the wisest of brutes. Above these is a Jrieze of ^Shardulos* nr 
conventional lions, tltc emblems of the lioysala Ibtiilas who 
built the temple. Tlieii cornel a scroll of tufinite beauty and 
variety of design; over these a friafic of horsemen and anmlicr 
icToll, over which is a bas-nelief of scenes froin the Ramayana, 
representing the conquest of Ceyfon and oB the varied incidents 
of the Eplcn Tills, liie the other, is 700 feet long, . , Then come 
celeitjal beasts and celestkil birds, and all along tlic front a 
frieze of groups from human Ufei^ and then a cornice with a rail 
divided into panels, each containing tw'o figures. Over these are 
windows svith pierced slabs, tike those of Bclur, only not io rich or 
viirtetl. .... Ill (he centre, in tiie place of window^ts, h first a scnpJi, 
and then a frieze of gtxis and heavenly Ap^rasj dancing-girls and 
oilter objcci$ of Hindu mythology* - * - Every god of the Hindu 
Pantiicon finHt his place^ ♦ * ^ Some of these are rarv^cil widi a 
minute elaboration of detail wlitdi can otily l>c reproduccfl by 
pliotogtapliy^ and may probably be considered m one of tlic rtient 
marvell<nIS exlnbiiions of human labour to be found even in the 
pntjrnt ILosL"* 

*Fergu»n, ^ Mim aud E^ttm Arthiiaititt (lUg l), p. 401, 
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Chapter XI 


SOUTHERN INDIAN 

THE TAMILS, THE EALLAVAS. AND CEYLON 

SouTHEjt^s India^ tilt land of the DravidJan-spciikin^ Tamils* 

' and the Damirike orPtokmyj corresponds roughly lo the Madras 
IVcjsidrocy^ and compri-va that part of the Indian peninsula 
which Iic$ to (he soutit of the Tungabhadra river, 

Dravidian India was early tlivided mto three kingdarm^ the 
Pondysis in the wtreme south, the present Madura and Tinnivdly 
districts, ihc Ch eras or Keral as who were iedJtd along the Malabar 
coo^t, and in v^^hat arc now the Stales of Travancorc and Cochin^ 
and the Cfioliis, located to the north of the Pandyas as far as the 
Pennar river and along the East Coast, which from this dreum- 
staotc was known as the Cltola mandalatn or Coroirumdd coosL 
Sontlicm India seems to have been only vagody know^ u* tlie 
Indid tribes seiiled on ihe north of the Vintlhyas. There are dim 
traditions of the mcision of the Vedic sage Agastya, who is said to 
have estahlbhe^l a Unthmaniral ninnajtery on t!ie Podiyurhilli^^Xiid 
doubtless Brahmins from ilie north were invited from time to time 
to ilte courts of tlie Tamil Kings. But tliey must have found iJic 
Draddtan langtuage already well developed for them to do 
more than intioduce Saintrit forms anti r^rich the vocabulary 
wiQi Samikrii words. The various Dravidinn aipbabcls arc 
probably derived from a northern aiourcc* But northern infliicnce 
remained a mere veneer^ ;uid waa conJltied lo the higher classc:?* 
The common people continur^! to practise tlicir ancestral cnlta 
of guds and goddesses or *M<idters/ and to propitiate deinotit of 
imailpn^ and other plagues. Many cmtoim, such as polyandry and 
■ tnairiarchy, xmLnown in Non hem India, survive in the ^uth« 
Tlic cane-S)'Stcm was adoptc<h but only in a modified form. ‘ITic 
Bmlipun e^irly asserted hb spiritual oitcendancy, but the tvshatriya 
. and Vobya cai$tc$ are practically non-existent. Sodety coiL^stt of 

•Tuniil u tl^r oldnl mwi prtncifi^l Drnvidmn tongue; Ditien arc Tcltigu* 
ihe Andltm lElngUMg|f^, ami] ICanatcic:. the b a 

^iLiri dr.vc!lci|Hiiciit uf TaiiilL "Df nnjl me I wo n>mit af ibe 

/ lajtLf t^iQrch 


THM TAMIUS, tHE PALEAVAi^ AN1> CEYLON l*JJ 

Bmhminflt SGdnu and Parayans or PariaKs, the lattet rtpnacntkg 
ihe old South Indian stock- The number oT‘occupation^!* castea 



fa very large.* The TamiU ivere ti hardy peasani folk and made 
good soldieti^; moiautncnts to warriors who had faUen in battle arc 
common objects. They were bold sailors and stdllcd agriculiurisL^ 
'fhe pearl and conch feherie* go back to prehistoric timca, and tiic 
♦K. Tliuriion« tfnrf Tfihw Swthm i*Sa ft^09). 
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land ivas wall tilled and irrigaicd. Poltcry, und met^- 

work Vk^erc the usual village occupations. The vUlagcr^ cnjcnTd a 
ccruio degree of !cK:al ficlAgovcrtftncnt; die head of the group was 
tile Kiravan or Pandiyan, tlic hereditary Chief or Elder. The 
uortberticrs, when they first began to penetrate the country south 
of the Kistna^ found an advanced dviUsation already cstablidied. 
The Rdm^anii speaks of Madura as adorned with gold and 
jewek But the first ctference to Draddian India which can be 
dated will any degree of accuracy occuis in the grammarian 
Kaiyayana {founh centuty* B.C.) who mentions the l^dyas and 
Chota?, Mcgasthcncs, the Greek envoy at the Ckfurt of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya^ knew that tiic Fandyan Kingdom comprised that 
pcirtion of India which extends southward to thesca, and pctsaesscd 
a powerful army and great wedih derived from itf pearUjiherics. 
About the same dme, Jain missionaries b<gan to fend their way to 
the soudi; in 258 B.G* they were followed by Asoka*s Buddhist 
mission to ilic Pfindyas and Qmbs, as Cir as the Tamrapami 
river in the I'iniiivclly dbtrict. 

Southern India owed her prosperity to the iKvssesitm of a num¬ 
ber of commodities for which wcsicrn nations hud an urgent 
—spices and predous stones. Trade w^th the Yemen and the 
Red Sea must have gone on from vr-ry early titnes; we h^r in the 
Bible how Hiraui^ King of I'yrci sent liis ^^Ships of Tanihish** 
from Erioii Ceber (Akaba on the eastern arm of the Gulf of 
Sue^) on a irienmal voyage to Ophir^ probably Sopara on the 
Bombay coast, it> fetch * ivory, ajjcs and pcacocia^' and great 
plenty of idmug trees ami predous sioiics" for the irmplc Hum 
being built by his pow^crfiil ally King Solctmon. llie Hebrew 
nacEies for tbese commodities dearly reveal ibcir Indian origin.^ 

Other articles of comninrcc were pepper, ginger, cinniimuiJi 
rice, coral, pearb* bery b^ silk, musUn and tortoise^liclLt Peacocks 
and rice had reached Greece, probably by w ay of the Persian 
Gulf, as early as 450 B.C. 

• 1 Kiiigi x H GKmn. x. ai. IvaTy, lldwew ImWn} VlrphAnts'^ 
Skt- ihha dm\la: *a.peM* l-Xcbrcw Ski. kapi; "poacodti*^ IhiirrHw 
Tamil faUi, Greek row;. 

■f^Rice,' Tmnil ‘poypef/ roinil pippsU'^ *gijager,* 

Cr>7^£^c. Tffnul MjfAiwp; 'dnninifla,^ Tjunii katppu; beryh 

SJd, smJvrjNL, 



THS TA*lltS, THE ^ALl.AVAS, AND CEYtON ITg 

A landmark in the history of tliniiircigii trade of Southciti India 
was (lie discovery about A.Ii. 4 a> AlcNandrian nicrchaDt 

named Hippalus, probably from Arab sailors, of the existence of 
the ssinds or monsoons* This enabled raarinens to run 

across the Arabian Sea iuhteacl of hugging the coast. The journey 
to the Indian coast from Aden nosv otJy occupied forty days 
anil could be accomplished even quicker. Alcx.'uidria was 
brought within three montlis* journey of India, which was thus 
nearer to tlve W'cst titan at any subsequent time unlil A.D. 1845 ^ 
when the Red Sea route was opened. This had an important 
inJlucucc upon cultural relations* With the esiablhlunenl of 
the P<t» Kmtana after the battle of Actium iu 31 B*C., the demand 
for Oriental luxuries all over the Roman Empire was very 
great, Pliny estimata llic drain upon Uic Imperial Treasury 
at over a million sterling, and his estimate is confirmed by 
the extraordinarily numerous finds of Roman coin at various 
spots in Southem India and Ceylon.* Among these, curiously 
enough, is a coin of C:iaudiu$ struck to cummemoraic the con- ^ 
quest of Britain. The principal exports were now pepper and 
beryls, and the value which Uic amcieni world placed upon 
die former is ,ittcstcd l>y the fact tliat among the ransom levied 
by Alaric upon Rome in A*D. .410 was 3,000 lbs. of pepper* The 
beryl teas used lor the cnineos so gready prized by llic Greeks and 
Romans. Tlic /Mexandriari paniphlet, the Vtripttis Maris E^lhnui 
of about A,D. Bi, gives a lively account of the trade with Ijouthcm 
Indki. The chief fmrt was Mimris or Mushtri, the modem Gran* 
ganore* where there appears to have been a Romati colony and a 
temple of Augustua.f The vast numljcrs of Roman copper coins 
round at Madura point to the fact that dicre was another Roman 
colony at the ancient Paitdiy.m capital. T amil poets speat of the 
yavana ships which came to tlic Torml ports with gold and wine 
which they exchanged for spices. ti was the praedee of the Tamil 
rijas 10 employ Roman mercenaries as bodyguards, and frequent 
mention b made of these "dumb Mlecdias,” with their long coats 
and armour and their murderous swords, who might be seen 

■R. Sewell, R«nm CoiMifmiaJ in fttfio. J-R.A.S. x.tcq, p. SOi. 

jTtiii i»*lH)wn on llw cadent Roninn mnp Imown u the l^mlingcr Tables. 
V. A- Snlilll, Jiartjf Iff |i. 4^3’ 
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gcmig sentrlc* tiic poJiicc WoEcni aitlsanit were ^Uo 
p4tronu4^d at tUc local couna. Strabo tells m chat in 25 B.C.p on 
fbc accession of die Einpcfor Aug use us, a Faizdiyan King ^ent an 
embassy xo coogratulatt him. The ambassaxlDrs, who ^xsail from 
Ean-gMA (Broach) and went cn-crland from the PersiaD Gulf, 
cook wiiii diem iiTirimtt Indian heaju, birds and anates as jircscntSp 
and a ieltcr wricten m Greek nffrrmg an alliance and a free 
passage Uirongh hh doimniojiii to Rottuui citti^ejis^ Tim embassy 
^ took four ycal's to reach SamOK. With ii U'ent a Jain or Buddhist 
nionk tiajTied Sarmanodiegxw (Sr^manAcl]atya}i who, imitating 
(he fainniis Kedano^ in the lime of Alcsanrfer Ui^ Grcai, imino- 
laced himsdf on a pyre at Athens,* 

Iliuen Tsang, writing in A Dh iy\Q, says that the climate of the 
FAniUyan Kingdom waa hoc^ and the inliabitanXii dark-com- 
p!cicionedl and firm and iriiL>etiious in dbijosicion. They were 
immersed in commerce and look little interest in kanung« Hcre^ 
as everj'whcrc in the Southi Itudilhistn was in decay. Tliere were 
hundreds of Jain and Hindu Temples, but Buddhlit monas¬ 
teries were everywhere in a Jitaic of dLirc[Jair witii cudy a hundfut 
of mnnktj and in ^ome pluccsf urdy the walls were standi [ig» 
Shortly after fllucii "l'saiig‘s a Fajidiyan King^ named Ntdu- 
tnarant who had been a Jain Imt was converted m the Saiva fiiitU 
fi[i Im marriage to the daughter of a Ghola moiiareli, Imiitutcd a 
fcrodoiis persecution of the followers of the Jain sect at Madura, 
in which a^tioo Jains were said to liavc periahc<h The PSndiyan 
j KiJig^ were ccmstanily at war with tlirir neighbours^ die Qiohis 
and FatlavaSp and wiih die Kiii^ of Ceylon, The annics of itie 
great Sinhalese monarchy Farakrama Bahu (A.O, 1164- 1197) ^tt 
one time penctratcxl fur as Madura, but were forced to retreat* 
The PUndiyiin kingdom rraehcd its tanth under Jatavaruum 
Sundaru (A-D, ya 15-1^71}. It u miere^dtig to note that the 
Vcncti.iti ttavdier, Marco Fold, on hh way back from China in 
paid a visit co the Coroniande! and XJalabar cciiasts. 
He tells 115 that foreigu merchaiils were welcomed and that the 
ecjuntry was ]>rcjs|K:rou5 and well governed. He particulaiiy 
struck by the |jeiirbfishrries; dte King wore a ctccklace of huge 

*PnAulx, tndim Embalm to linttu, JotutmJ of dir Boynt Ajiiujc Sorkcy* 
six:, 
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p<^rlj round his ti«k. There w’Os a nourishing tmde between 
Snulhem IndiA «md Arabiii on the one hand uitd Cluna on the 
other. Xtarco Polo was the fust modem European traV'clki to visit 
Southern India, if we except the Saxon Stghclm, who was 
supposed to have been sent by King Alfred in .\,D, 3 oo to the 
famuus shrine of Saint Thomas at Mylapore near Madras. 

The I’andyas tvere succeeded by the Chidat, xvho qutddy 
absorlKd the Cbcras or Kemlaa. Hiuen Isang dcscriltcs the 
Chula country in A,U» 640, before it had .arisen to i» stibsequcut '' 
ireatncss, in disparaging termsi “Jt is deserted and iviid^ a succes¬ 
sion of marshes and jungle. The pupulaiion i* very small, and lltc 
troop of hrigands go thtviugh dm country openly. The climate is 
hot, the manners of the people dissolute and cruel. The disposi¬ 
tion of the men U naturally fierce: iliey arc attached to heretical 
trnchiug. 'Htc (monustcrica) are t uuied and dirty as 

well H3 tile priesu. There arc some tens of Deva (Hindu) temples, 
and iniuiy Nirgranlha (Jain) heretics.” 

’nie hbtory of the Cliola monarclis begins w’ltll l*arjnial:a 1 
in A.D. 907, iiitd rcarhci its climax sviili Rujanlj^ tlte Great (A-D- ^ 
r)B5-TQt8) and his tnimctliaic successors. By .\.D. 1005 Rajaraja, 
in a succession of campaigns, made liinuelf ruler of the whole of 
the prtsejit Madras Presidency. He encounigcd foreign trade, and •' 
a Tamil scholar has drasvn a 'vivid picture gf the griait port of 
Puhar at the mouth of the Cauvery as it was under the diolosr 

“The town was divided into two pu-ts, one of which was 
called Maruvur-Paklrnm .tud adjoined tlic aca ctukst, and the 
other, which was situated to the wot of it, was called Paitinap 
patkoni. Bcuivccii these two punions of the city wiu- a lar^c 
area nfopen ground, pLmted with trees at regular iiitcivats, 
where I lie great market was held- The principal streets at 
Pattinappakkam were the Uoyal Street, tlic Car Street and 
the Bamar Street. The mcrdiams. Brahmins, farmers, | 
doctors nud astrologers resided in lepamte streets. Surrouixl- 
iiig die |TtilHi-e were tlic houses of the cliariotecrs, horse and 
dephant riders and soldiers wiuj fonticd the bodyguard of the 
king. Bards, minstrels and pnncgyrbts, actors, miistclam and 
bufibons, chonk-cutters and those skilled in mokiug Auiver 
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garlarkds and itrings of pcark, timekeepers whose duty ii was 
to cry out the atunijcf of each mlikait or divbioa of time, as it 
passed^ and other sen-'ants of die palace^ also resided witlilo 
the limits of Fat tins ppaklcam. Near the beach in Martivar- 
Pakkam were tlit raised plntforius and godot\TLs and ware¬ 
houses with sviuUo^vs shaped like the eyes of the deer, where 
the gtiods landed from slilps ^vcrc stored. Here the goocls w*crc 
stamped v^-idi tlic tiger-^tamp (the emblem of the Chula 
kings) after payment of customs duty^ and pa^cd on to the 
merchants* warehouses. Close hy were the setdements of the 
Yavana (Greet! merchants, wlicrc many attractive arrktes 
were ahvays e?tposcd for sale. Here were also the quartm of 
rordgn traders tvlio had come from beyond the seas, stud who 
spoke various tongues. Vendors of fragrant pastes and powders, 
(jf flouvers and iriccnsc, tailDrs who worked on silk, ivool or 
cotton, traders in sandal, agkil, coral, pearly gold and 
precious itfjncSj grain merchants, wavhermett, dealers in fish 
iind Sill If biitehers, blackmiiths, bra;?ier&, earpentets, copper^ 
smiths, paiiitcrs, sculptors, goldsmiths, cobblers and toy makers, 
had tltcir habitation in MaruvQr-PakkaiiL'^* 

Rajaraja built a navy, and despatched ait ov'crseas eJtpcdition 
which conquered Ceylon. The Chotaa were now the luidbputcd 
of ^udicrti India. Tlic Chota kingii lielongcd to the SGiivtte 
lecti ^d in A.D. ton RajaiajA coinniemnraied lai^ victoria by 
building a magniheent temple to the gf*d SJvn at Tarijorc, on the 
walls of which he inscribed the story oflm victorious career, Hb 
ion Rajendra Choh Dc^^3 i (A.D. 1018-1035) greatly augmented 
hb fatherN navy, hy means of which he made die Gliolu^ the 
predomiruini power in the Bay of Bengal* Tlie Chola armies 
marched as fur os the Ganges, where they inflicted a defeat 
on Mohipula^ the king of Bengal. A Tamil poem picturcsqudy 
recounts liow "the war-dtyihants of the ChoU drank dte water 
of the Ganges at Mannai, and Kadoram (perhaps Kedah in the 
Malay pcninsulu'i, where the roaring crystal warn washed the 
sand mixed with re<l goidp was annexed/* He huilt the Gungai- 

■V. ^nokusiLbLuti, T~h Tmftih Nuffdfid Twf Ago [1904)^ p- 

Sec jiUo V. A. Ni S»ln, 7^ eWir (McmIihI;, t§35)p p, 
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konda Cholapunun temple in celebrndo-n of {us tnvasJon of 
Bengal. 

Tlic Cliotas atmoii Incessant wars vritli their martial 

neighbours, the Chalukyat, on the opposite side of the Tunga- 
bhadra ris'er, in which first one and then the other obtained tJie 
mastery. The d>'nastic rh'alry between llic twi'o powers was at last 
ended by a marriage alliance tictwecn the daughter of a Chula 
princess and a prince of die lllgstcni branch of the Chalukya 
line, rhe Chola potver had already begun to decline when the 
invasion of Malik Kafur in 1310 Wubc the power uf ull Uie iiinclu 
states in the soutli. 

Wc arc fortunate in being able to gather a great deal orinfornta- 
lion from the ttucriptions, probably belonging to the tenth century 
A.D., in the V’aifcunianath Perumal temple at Uttaramnllur, 
/ about die Chola kingdomr I.i>ca| telT'guv'cnimcnt hud reached 
an advanced stage of dcv'ebpmcni. The unit was the village. 
Groups of villages fbrrncd a kurram, which bad its assembly 
or council, composed of representatives chosen bv' Jot, aotl its 
treasury, and appoluted odiccrs to administer justice and to 
supervise roads and lanks. ITic Slate claimed emc-sbeth of the 
prttducc, and payment was made in kind or in cash. A regular 
survey or Domesday Book was prepared- Tlic currency was in 
gold; silver does not apptsar to have been iiscrL 

The Chola Kings sverc great hiiildcn and all their work was on 
a stupendous scale. Their mmt cliaractcrtsdc undenakings were 
^ vast irrigation Kcbcmo. 'Hid embankment of tlic ;rrLiBtiil lake 
built by kajendra Clmladcva svas siaiccn miles in Icngtlt, wiili 
stone sluices and clianncls. Ariicuu or dams, compnt^d of huge 
blocks of dressed stone, W'cre thrown across the K avert ami oilier 
riven. Cliola cities were elaborately planned and laid out. The 
centre of the city was the temple. Tlic chief featurc of the early 
Tamil temples is tlic massive toiver or vimSna, crowning the central 
shrine (Fig. aft). In the great Taiijore lemplc. the tower rises 
pyramid-wbc to a height of ffjo feet in tlsirtecn siicceistve storeys. 
It is surmounted by .1 single hlockoffioiic, a=) feet high and weigh¬ 
ing at least So tims. I'tJ place ibis in positioii was a remarkable 
engineering feat. The temple is contained in two spacious court¬ 
yards, (he larger of whidi measurciaso by 500 feet. -More graceful. 
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if lesi imposing, b ihc Subcamiuiya temple in die same city, with 
its liiglily decorated toivcr, less sevcfc in oiidinc. In later Diavldian 
temples, the central toweir is dwarfed by lofty gopura or gateways, 
decorated with masses of stucco omaraentalion, which dotninatr 
the flat country for many miles around. Temples IrequenUy have 
sasi enclosures within their s'l'sUls, and a prominent fcatnie is 
a tank In the centre, which is used for religious ablutions. It is 
usually surrounded on four sides by a colonnade with pillared 
clobicrs and steps running down to the water (Fig. ayj. Tamil 
arehitccture reaches its dimas in the 17th ceniury temples of 
Rjimcsw'aratii and Madnra. Tlic oomdoR at RSmeswaram, each 
700 feet long and carved out of solid granite, arc dignified and 
impressive; but the great liall at Madura, with Its pillared liippo- 
grjphs and other roythalogical monsters, in which die sculptor’s 
iraaginaiioii has run riot, is bewilderingly grotestpic when judged 
by wotem standards. Tlie South Indian craftsmen were adepts 
in casting by the errr ptr^ process, and numerous fine copper 
statins of kings, Tamil saints and Hindu gods are to be seen in the 
museums, A notable metj/’is Siva Kiltaraja, representing die god 
dancing dm cosmic dance (Fig. 30). 

TAun. LrrEnATintK 

nic early liistory of Tamil literature is obscure. According 
to tradition, their svas at the ancient Pilndiyan capita! of Madura 
an academy, of tvbicli all learned scholars were members and 
of which die president was the god Siv.t himself, llic greatrsi 
of die early Tamil jjocis was Tiruvalluvar, said to have been 
a psiriali weaver who lived at Mylapore near Madras. Hb date 
U very doubtful, but he probably lived about A.D. too. His 
AVrttf consists of 2,660 couplets dealii^ with the three alock 
subjects, virtue, wealth and pleasure. It lias been described 
as the ’'mast venerated and popular book south of the Godaveri 
... the Utcrarji' trcamite, the poede mouthpiece, the liighrst 
type of verbal excellence among the Tamil people. Its sayinp 
arc emhrincd in the hearts of the common folk. ^ 

A lew typical verses frcjm the Kural will cxphiin 1 irus'alUtVJir s 
*G. U. PopF, TJmSmtidKtmd^Titiev^iaar-Skjafust (Londati. lOCC), pp. ii.*. 
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i^Ck 30. A'ut A'itamjS, 

philtMopby ontft, thmigh tftey give biit a fnint idea of iJtc IrnrncsS 
and vigour of (he original; 

Forgiving ttcspa&ict U good always, 

Foigetting them » even higlier praise. 
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li' r^rh his own as neighbour’s fauits woulil scan 
Gould any c^-il hap to man? 

I'liough men should injure you, lUdr pain 
Should lead but to compassion^ 

Do naught bui good to them again 
Else look to thy transgression.* 

Anoilier collection of moral epigrams is the MSladifdr; its con¬ 
tents have become household words in Xjtmit-spcakmg homes. Dr. 
G. U, Pope, the great authuiity on ilic subject, says tliai they are 
pcri'aded by a strong sense of moral obligation, an earnest 
aspiratioD after righteousness, a fervent and unselfish charity, and 
gciteraUy a loftinest of aim wluch arc almost Cbrisdan.f tn the 
indigenous sdiools the children arc still taugbi to read by means of 
moral maxims alphabetically atranged. 

parly Tamil poetry’ is non-scciarbn in diaraclCT. Much of it 
idiow.s traces of Jdn influence, and Jainism, which rrachcti the 
south in the ^ih ccniiuy B.C., was vcTy popular, especially among 
tlic mercantile community.J In tlie tjih century A.p., however, a 
countcr-retiirination in favour of orthodox Hinduism set in, juid 
the Jain sect was almost exterminated. The leader of the movement 
was tlic famous Sankara Ach^ya, w'ho went about the eoimiry, 
preaching and con^crUilg the masses, and sevting up many 
monasteries for the study of the Sanskrit scriptures. Sankara was 
born in A.D, 7B8, became an oscciic in flso, and died at Kctlar- 
rinlli in the llimiiLtyas, after preaching all over Induu Sankara 
taught the unqiialifictl monism ofilic Vediinta. The Hindu triad, 
Siva, Viihnu, Brahma, is a manifaiatioii of Brahman, the wle, 
imiietsmial reality. All objects of seme are Maya, I Hits ion. for 
whidi the htunaii soul in its ignonmcc thirsts as die deer thirets 
for the mirage wate r of the dcicrt. When tins ignorance m dispelled, 
and the idcnuty of the indidduai with die World Soul is realised, 

*See Tkt SitfttJ Kemt, by 11, A. Popley ; njtmiu tif Altvrf, by J . S. Hooper; 
atvd «j«wu Tomii Atkin Samti, by KiagibiKy »nd Pliillip» (Heritage of 

India Scricrl from vrhom the above quoiaiiom are taken. 

fTA (OxTorJ p- »*■ 

JTbe iq-bieipal centre of Jainimt it Sravana Bclgola in Mjione-. It i> the 
Kilt of tlic Join Poniiir of SoullicTti hdia- 
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libc^radoti t$ attaiiied. Sankani wrote a iiumtKt of commentaries 
on the Vedas and Dpaimhcids, and for lib work, in iyatentatiimg 
Hindu phlloisophy lie has Exfcn compared lo Sami 'niomai 
Aquinas, 

But Sankara's austere pfdJosnptiy made iUttc appeal to the 
hcariL This came from liis later opponent Raman uja 
j 175-1250) who tatighi a "*quajified monism”; the World Soul, 
individual souls and matter arc all equally red. To Sankara's 
intcUcctuahsm he opposed salvation hy faith in \'iiihnu in Us 
various incarnations. ^Tt was the schooJ of RauiJjiuJa,” says 
Doctor L. D. Barnett, '^that first blended in full liarmony the 
voices of reason and devotion^ by worshipping a Supretne Being of 
infinitely blessed qualidcs^^ Ixjth in HLs heaven and as revealed to 
the soul of man in incarnate experience^ ^ i r There k first the 
hcHcf in a Primal Being wdio is indeed infinite, but infinilc in 
qualities of goodness; itccundly^ the doemne that in his love for 
Hb creatures the Supreme becomes iiicariiaie in divers blessed 
forms to save men from sip and ^rrow, and lead them to union 
witJi Him; and thirdly, the teaching that die Supreme may be 
reached by any suppliant, wlici wordup^ him iti perfect^ self- 
forgetting love..”* "Vhk is die doctrine of Bhciktl or devotion to 
a personal deity, wdiicli liad already been foreshadowed in the 
Bhavag^d Gita, R^antija taught at Kauebij tile great centre of 
Hindu learning tn Southern India, and die iufluaice of hb 
teacliing in the later devotional ptictry of the Tamils was very 
marked* 

The greatest of the later sectarian poets b Maniklta %"^gar of 
the tenth century A.D.^ the auduir of die TtfJtiwjikom or Sacred 
Utterance. It b said that he came from Tanjortr, and hved at die 
end of the tiinib century A.D., and that he w'as a miiiii^ier m the 
PMtliyau Court. He was convened by hb Brahmin Gunii and, 
giving up the w'nrld^ devoted himself to the tomi>Ctfitiun of hymns 
in hunour of Siva: 

Tfic Ruddy Oncj Who wcai^ ilic avlie> w^hile. Whose home 

None reach or knoWi ^VhodweIbiTl every place^ to toeing ones 

'The True, the Sage whom hearts untrue still deem untrue^ 


* T 7 m finei 9 f iiMtmm ( 1913)1 P- 4 ^* 
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To him Siv'a is the object of mtciisc personal devotion: 

Tliou tnadcst me Thme^ 

Didst fiery poUan cat, tliai I 

Might thine imhrosin taste— 1 , raemen one, 

A beaudfixl exiiinplc of Manikka V^asagar's poede gcitiits is the 
follawing; 

Now finigli tndra^s East 
Draws the eun; dark flics apace 
At the davhTi; and the sun 
Of the Idjidness in Thy Ihec 
RiscUi high^r^ ever higher. 

As like fair flowers openitig, 

Eyes unclose from thek sleeps 
Eye* ofTliec uur beauteous King. 

Hear lujw now c.louch of bees 
Humming blight fill alt the air. 

Si\'a, Lordj dwdler in 
Holy Perundurai fair, 

Thou wilt come to bestow 

Favours rich. Oh show Thy face! 

Mountain-joy, ocean-bliss, 

From lily couch rise in Thy grace! 

The hymtts of the Adiyirs or Saivitc pocu form tiie Devaram or 
Divine Garland, wliicb b to them wbal the Vedas and Puranas 
arc to die people of Northern India. At the saTne lime the Alvm 
or wandering teachers of Utc rival sert of die V^alshnavas were 
cdcliratbigi in njcjuahy hcartfcU vet^e* dte praises of Viahnii* A 
Prayer for Relc.isc fmm Transmigration ^ill serve to illustraic die 
poetry of Namnudvir, the greatest of die Tamil VaUhnav’a poets: 

Eternal Lord of Angels, \Vlio dost deign to veil Tliy form 
In all Creation’s varied state, to save poor souls; 

Vouchsafe in ail Thy grace to stay and hear Thy servants^ cry 
That we be savetl die dire return to former wretchedness. 
When we mbmok die body for the soul and sinned all sins, 
VVhich clung to us and fiscd us ei^'crmotc to mortal frames. 
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Many of tUe ViUslinavn Lymiu, particulariy those relating to 
Krishna, are of an erode character; in tltem, l>y a symtiolinn 
familiar to mv^do of all ages, the longing of the soul tor God is 
lypificii in the yearning of tlic mistresa for her absent tover. The 
hymns of ihe Uvclve AK-^ have liecn eollected into a volume 
known as die fiahhandAj^t a Collection of 4,000 verses, 

TliLs is the IVaycr book of the \'aishnava sect, and many ofJu 
Ibllnwers know them hy heart. Elyrnm from ihe V^obimndoai 
arc reciled in the daily temple ijennee at the great \'.t»luiavis 
shtinc of Srirangaiti in Tdchinopoly, and on other occasions such 
as marriages and funerals. It is impossible to do mr>re than refer 
to Tamil secular prietry', whict'i is of a volnminoiu and varied 
chariicter, and to the literature nf the Kanaresc or the Tclngu 
languages: the tatter mostly belongs to a hiter date, when the 
glories of Hindu liidiLi blazeil nnee marc into a brief but dazzling 
sunset brilliance at Vijayatiagar. 

An interesdng question svhidi may lie here comiilenNl u the 
f extent to which Tamil [locLry was affected by Christian influence. 
A flourishing ChrUdnn community existed in Southern India 
from very early times. As ivc have already seen, the Indian Church 
in Malabar w-as probably founded by Saint Tiiomas, and was 
reinfuFced b)' refugees from Persia during die pci^cciuions 
started hy the Sossanmn King Sapor II bctivcen .\.D, and 
379. The Mal:il)ar Church appears to have been witicty dilVii$ed. 
and auctcjit slunc cnasscs wiUi Pclilcvi iriscripticmi lj,vvc been 
uiie.arthed at St, Thomas’s Mount near Madra.i, Kouayam in 
Travancore, and other places in the Madras Presidency. As late as 
the 13th ccniury an ttaliitn traveller, Nlcolo (Aintl, says that St. 
niomas was buried in a beautiful cathedral at Mylapore, and wor- 
shipped by Nmtoriaii herclici, who were thickly icaitcred .tbout 
the country, "in like manner as the Jews among ua." But the 
Malabar church never had a separate cxiatencc. It was esscutially 
foreign and dryicmlLMil on lUc CalKollcs of the Fatsl: the language 
of its liturgy was Syriac. Christianity appears ncvci* 10 have taken 
Tool in India, and there h no reference to it in thlicr Sanskrit or 
any vernacular language. We are driven, ihcrtforc, to Uie ctw* 
elusion that the rtsanbianecs in Tamil devotiumd poetry to llic 
^ teaching of the Gospel, like iliose between die stories of the birth 
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aiid childhood of Krishrm and Christ, the doctritic of the Avatars 
of Viifhnu and the [ncamation, and the paralleU between the 
etta md the Nexv Testament, are probablj^ due to coincidence. 
The Malabar church suffered heavily at dte hands of the PnrtU' 
gucse. After the Synod of Diamper in 1599* henttical books were 
rutlildsaly destroyed^ tlic ^festorian breviaries were brought into 
cotifortnity with ilte Roman rite, and the Bishop were eoiiipdlcd 
to make thdr submission to the Pope,* 

'Die Syrian Ciiristjans were by no means the only foreign 
settlers along the west coast. It became a favourite refuge from 
rdigiouii prseciUioit in oUtcr laiidi. A Jewish colony which ^ 
claimed to date from the Dispision was granted a charter to 
settle ]R CranganoTc by a Tamil ting in AJ>. 916. Hit 
Zorcjastriaiu, who liad driven out the Christians^ ivcre thcniselvea 
complied u> leave their home* and to seek shelter in Gujai^tt 
bringing wjih ihem ilidr Sacred Fire, by the Nluhaniinmbn 
invasion of Persia in the eighth centiiTy. To a different category 
belong Lite Mnplah^ the dt^etidants of Arab merchants who 
mil fried Indian women. None of Utcflc intruders exercised any 
culujnil influence, far a\ cun lie ascertained, upon the country 
of didr ndoption. 


THE PALUAVAS 

The origin of the gifted and important Palla^'U dynajiy is 
obscurcj and little or nothing known of it until recent yeaii, 

It atose imo prominence about A.D. 3^5 on the east coa^t. 

In t he CO no try between the mou ths of the Kismu and Godaveri ^ 
tivcfS, The Paltavas appar to have been intruders and to have 
foraictl no pan of the original Tamil kingdoms. Tlie suppodtion 
dial tlicy were a brundi of the Palhavas or Parthiajtv of North- 
Western India h now gcncmlly abandoned^t and it ia believed that 
they were an indigenous d>ma^iy, who rtjse to power at die ilmc of 
the disaoluiion of the Andhra Empire. Tlicdr leaders, not unlike'^ 

•Tlw Chiittianiijr, by A_ John Ryiarttli Library 

Btllletin, iga#, p. 435, 

111 luia, b<i%vfrvur, been reerndy revived Ijy iIk llrVr It. Herai, S.J, JwipW 
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Ulc founders oTtlic kingdom of Viju^'niiagar same seven centuries 
later, collected rotmd tltem numherj of tCuriunbas. Maravas, 
KaJlas and other predatory tribes, and formed tlicm into 4 strong 
and aggressive power. It is significant that the word PalJava is 
aynonymous in Tamil with rascal or robber, .‘\boiit A.D. 350 the 
Pallavas established themsehes on the east coast, in the Chola 
territory, and occupied the famous city of KanclilorCDiijccvcram, 
srhicli, liJce Madura, was one of die great scjiis of learning fjf 
Southern India. Mahendravamam (A.D. 600*605) began the 
fierce wars against the CKalukyas for the possession of ihe province 
of Vengi, ivhich went on interautientiy for the next two eeiiturtes. 
He was at first a Jain by reUgioti, but was converted to orthodox 
Hinduism j he is said to liavc turned a great Jain temple into a 
sfirine dedicated to SKa, and this, no doubt, was the fate of many 
early buildings, both Jain and llutldhist, when dm reaction 
againsi these heresies set in. Hjuen Isang, who spent the 'rain* 
rest* of j\.D. 640 at K 3 tichi, tclb us (hat the climate was hot, but 
the country svt« fertile and protlwccd fmit and flowers. Predous 
stones were abundant. The people were honest, truthful and 
courageous, and loved lcartiiiigy*r]icir writing and language 
difftued only slighdy from that of Northern India. The various 
llbidus, JaiiM and Maiiilyanu Huddhists, flourished side by 
side. The fiereniiial conflict between the Pallavas and the Chaluk- 
continued with varying foriimcs, until die Chalukya King 
Vikramaditya 11 captured Kindii in A.l>, 7.40. rrom this date the 
fortunes of the Palbviks steadily declined, nnti! they were finafly 
incorporated, about A.D. 900, in tlie Empire of the an-conciuering 
Ciiolas. 

The cave and sinjciura] temples and other architectural 
remains of dtc Pallavas form an imjtonant chapter in Hindu 
art, svhicli can only be briefly touched upon here. 

The town of Mahavallipuram or Marnallapuram was named 
after King Narasimhavamani [a.D. 625*645), svlm enjoyed die 
title of Miifnalla or Ureat CJiampion on account of liU victories 
over tlic Chalulcyas. He excavated many cave-temples, decorated 
with fine reliefs, nie side of ,1 wall of rock contains a itill 
more sirikiug series of sculpiurrs In relief, usually known as 
Aijuna’s Penance. It is now held, however, that k represents the 
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DcsccxH of the Ganges. Nfoai rtm^rk^ble of all, bxmcver, U the 
group of moDoUihic Rachas or tcmpli:^ known as tlieSeven Pagodas, 
each carv'cti from a single granite, boulder standing upon the sea- 
shore* somcwliat jit ihc manner nf die Kailiisa temple of Ellora. 
Apart from dicir grace and beauty of ivorkmandiip* these baild- 
ings form an interesting link betTveen the Buddhist cave icmpJe 
and the sttojctural Dravidlan temple. Tlic finest is the Dharraa 
Raja Railia, The svork appears to have been intcrrupicd by die 
Chainkyan inviuion ofA.D. 670 and remained unfinkhed* To ibc 
taler period* A.D- 674-800, belong the stmeturaJ temples* in¬ 
cluding rhe Shore temple at XLainalbpuram and the hunou^ 
Kaiiasaiifitha temple at Kanchi* where the tranF,]tjnii to the Chnla 
style in dearly seen. One of the many features of intcrest i$ to be 
found in the life-like portrait images of tlic Pallava kings and 
(heir qiieem with which these buildings arc adorned, 
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llie hUiorj' of CeryJoHj tlic Lanka Dvipa of the Sanskrit poei5| h 
boniid up closely viith lliat of India, iTie original inliabitanis of 
tlic island are apparently represented by tlic V-eddas^ a primitive 
tribe Atill survjvdog in Uva and the Eastern Province. Indian 
immigrants fiitind their way from both Orissa and Gujarat at an 
early daic^ and the hlanci was already in an advanced ^tate of 
civili^tJon Ai tlic time uf ihe arrival in ^46 ILC. of die Buddhbt 
misskm liradcd by Maliiiida and Sang-hamittai theson and daugh¬ 
ter of Asoku, with a branch of die Bodhi Tree* which they plan ted 
ai AiturSdliapura in the licart of die Ulatid, In ilte rdgn of 
OevanaiiT]>iya Tissa inoniHicries and dEgoba.^ began to be buik^ 
Soon after this, die Tamil invasion$ started* and a Tami) King 
immed Etura reigned over Central and Northern Cieylon from 
tlifg CO J45 ILfl. The struggle Ixrtween die Tamikand Sinhalese 
wr.nt ou widj riuctuatifig fortunes, iintiJ the invader? were drivrn 
Kick and Anuradhapura was rcH>ccupicd by the great national 
hem Dttiiugeniviiu i; *01-77 B.Ch)* who, in fuUilmtiit of a vow% 
ercctciJ the gigantic Riianvcli and Mirkvetiya digobas. Tlicie 
imnicnie domes, as large ai die Egyptian pyramids* muai have pre^ 
seutedau impaling ^igUi when tlicy stood, ks didr origlna] coats 
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irf daz/liiig w'Liw plasUa-, agmnsi iheir background of a vivid 
green jungle. 

^ In the 51I1 centuini' A.D, Fa Hian visited Ceylon on liis tionte* 
svard voyage, and be gives a vivitt rteseription of Anuradhapura as 
he saw tL in the days of glwry—the Rrazen Palace, nine store)** 

high, with its t,f»oo pillar* and its hrunxe roo^and the nuiny other 
ftondcFS, including a duddha of jasper holding to his hand a p^ri 
of great price. The Tooth Relic, which Lad been smu^lcd into 
Citylcin from N'ordictti India in a princess's hair, was carried in 
]trocesjton ai puivlic tetivals, atid dramatic representations of 
episodes in the life of the Buddha sverc enacted. The isolated foit- 
ras4 known as Sigiri or lion’s R<x;k, witL its remtukahle frescoes, 
was constructed at tills period as a refiigc by a usurper named 
Kassapa (A.D. 475-^^^). In ;\.D. 846 .Annrucihapura svas aban¬ 
doned in favour of Polonarusva, which was less exposed to in¬ 
vasion, but in 1003 the Chota armies ovcrrttu the iiortlicm half of 
the island and held it for half a cetitury. Then oitcc more the 
Si nha l ese recnntiuercd the middle ctnititry, and in ;\.D, 1153 
Parakrama K^hu was crowned king of Lanka. This was the 
Golden Age of Sinhalese culture, Parham a Balm adorned his 
caphd with gigandc statues of tlie Buddha, temples, schools, 
debating-haJIs and lioapitaJs, l^ic streets of Polonaniwn were 
straight and broail, ntnl the city was surrounded bj’ a fbriJIied 
^ wall. The slaughter of animaL was fotbldden. So good was the 
govctnnient, even in remote districts, that “a ivoman migltt 
traverse the island with a jewel in her band and not be .tsked what 
It was.” Vast irrigatioi) schemr^ tverc undertaken. Mcrcluints 
from West anrl East met in tleylun, which lay on the Itigh-road 
of sea-borne commerce, and pilgrinu from China were frequent 
visitors. 

In the lijtli ccntur)', the power of the Sinhalese kings began 
oocc more to decline, and renewed Tamil invasions catised 
Poloniiruwa 10 be abandoned like AnurMhapuia before it. 
Buddhism suffered severely, and in the words of the chrooidcri 
»thc whole idaiid, resembled a dwellitig in fiam<3, or a house 
darkened by funeral rites.” One of the reasons for the rapid 
/ decay *vas the immense amount of money lavished on religious 
establishments, and he caervating effect of tiie monastic life on 
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Juxge numbers of the poptilation. Another may have been 
^miliaria. In A.D. 1266, tlic rdgiiii^monarch moved hh capital to 
the hilUfasmew of Kandy, v^hithcr the Sacred Tooth and other 
precious reUcs were tiansportedi the low coutitr\' was mnsdy in 
Tamil hands. In A.D. 1522 the Portugticsc appcatijd on the west 
coast; they arc described as ^vhitc and bcautirul, wearing boots 
and hau of iron, eating a son of white stone and drinking blood, 
and using cannon with a noise louder than diundcr, the hah* 
shot from which, after trarentii^ a league, would break a casilcoT 
marble. In 1658 they were expelled by the Dutch. Ceylon became 
a Rrilish Crown Ctsloiiy in 1798; the last King of Randy was 
deposed in 1815. 



n«. 3r. Onmntiil fimt tht Siimmit a Tawif Tmph, thtvdng 
Urn itfalera, a mjtPatoguat mmnrr. 
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LEAOWG DATES 

Tht 

3^5 RIk Df ibc 
500-625 MiibcDdravanuiTi, 

610 Defeat of tlie PalUvu hy ihc Cliiilukyn. 

625-643 NlraaimliAvaririm. ^fbe Seven Fs^ipdAA^ 

640 1 tiuoi Tung at Kliidii 

643 The Faitara take Badkoit ami defeat the ChalulL^'ai^ 

740 <>KTithrow of the Fallavsu hy the Oulukyu. 

ObAu 

e .AfDp 0OO Rile of the Cliorai^ 

9A3 The Great. 

tQC>3 Ceylon ewnrun by the Qholaa. 

1035 Ritjendra CholadcvTi. ExprdttloEi* tn Bengal oiiii BegUi 
1052 Ehrfcai of ihe Choloi by the CTwItikya* ai ibc hallle of Kopp«ot 
DerZine of GhoU lijnpiTe:* 


Chapter XII 


MEDIEVAL INDIA : THE RAJPOTS AND THE 
MUHAMiL\DAN CONQUEST 

Wmi thcdfiitl] of H^irsha in 648, ihc curtain once more descends 
tipon Nonlitrn India: when it again rises two cenruries hutr, the 
scene is radieaJly changfid- A new ortJcf of society haa arisen, the 
central figures of which arc the luimcinom dans of a race calling 
ihenuetves Kiljputs or 'Sons of Kings'. To-day there are thirty- 
siK Rajput dans, who trace thdr descent from the Sun, Moon, and 
Sacred Fire; thdr titular head is the Sisodia Rana of Me war, 
who arerdwj religious as well as royal runcliom, as 'priest-king’ 
of ilic god Siva. The Rajputs claim to be the ancient Kshatriyas 
and found thdr ideals of conduct upon the heroes of the Hindu 
epics; hut modem research seems to diow that they are mainly 
the descendants of the Guijare, Hfiua and other Central Asian 
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iribe^ who foimd their way across the aorth^wi^t frontier lo 
l!ie lifih And sixih ceiituitcs.* ITiee invinlrrs car^'od out kini^- 
doms for thrmsciva and eventually settled dov^n in the countr^'^, 
taking Hindu wives; the ruling clnss^ bad no difficulty in 
persuading obsequious Br ahmins to ailmit tlicni into the Hindu 
foldp anil \o provide them with gen cal ogles going back to hcrpic 
times, very much as V'irgil and Livy traced die ancestry of the 
founders of die Roman Cmpirc back m tlic heroes of the Trojan 
War, ConfirmaUDn for die theory' of the foreign origin of many of 
these tlam is found in the Purautc legend ^lx>ut llie creation of 
/ the Agnikula or Fire^ljoni Rajpfm. When Purasuracnaj ^Raina 
widi die axe,* had^ at the behest of the Braiimliis, destroyed the 
ancjeiit Kshatriyas^ the land left masterlcss^ whereupon die 
gcxls repaired to Mount Abu in Southerii Rajputanar a»u! there 
from the sucresl firepit produced dm four 'finshorn^ cbn?* die 
Powar, the l*arihar, the Chaulmn and the SobiikL llu'rc is little 
y'doubt that here tve have an allq^orical account of the rite hy 
which the foreign cliicfiains were initiated into Hindnluiv. It b 
ineereHting to note that the dcitrindon uf the original Kdidirtya 
csste h admitted. Other Rajput c]anji» such as the Chandch 
apl^irat to have originated in indigenous tribes like the Gonds, wdio 
roie to power and ere similarly emiobJed and admitted into dm 
Hindu fold. 

Bui of their foreign origin the Ri^jputs tpiickly lost all rccollcc- 
tluns. They regarded thenutelves as coining of the Id neat bhxxl in 
the country', and qvikkiy devcLupcd into a haughty and e^dusive 
^aristocracy, intetitdy jn^oua of its privilrgcs. Kings assLimrd a 
snniMlivinc Status, and were stjrmundcd by ]m%ls of retainers. They 
patronised learning^ and their courts were filled with Brahmin 
^hobrs, pocl>and dramatists. Commerce nourished, and Lhe land 
waxed rich. Magnificent tern pi es^ fortified dties and pahiees were 
erected and their treofluries filled with uniuld wealth. A feature of 
courf life ivas the bard, (he Bhit or Charan, ^vho recited ihc 
heroic deeds of die Riljpui noble^s ancestors* The bard an 
importani and favoured fiersoii, lor nut only w as he the rep?silory 
of the unwritten histeny^ of die cbn, but he vva* the utulisputed 

A. Smitli, Eatfy ^ 4ih edsi.f p. 4^17 ]ind jiuthontln 

there i^uqCccL 
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authority on ^Sl gcndlogical matters^ He was tlic registrar of tlic 
family^s birtht^ dcatlis and marriages» and his verdici was final in 
sciding disputes abant tbe diviabm of ancestral property or of 
caste aiid consiinguiwity in liic ease oFuedlcwib, Tkc bard*s persoii 
i™ sacTtManei—he acted as a lierald in and as a pledge Tor 
Llic fulfiiment. of contracts. If these were broken, the band would 
commit (religious suiculc) and bring die most terrible of 
curses upon die head of the offender* Hie Rajput^s ruling pos;£ionp 
"" and indeed Ids only congenial occupation, w'as The boy, on 
raiching puberty, was inidaied inti> knighthoxl, as in medieval 
Europe, by the ccreJimny of ka/g bundni, or binding of iJiC sword. 
He was brought wp on sioriw of die epic* of old, lib pattern was 
Rama, the prince of Hindu heroes* He was taught tu respect 
women, spare die fallen and those who asked for rjitartcri and 
never strike a foul blow. A luppliaut ^silO had taken sanctuary by 
hb hearth was sacted. The old balbds abound in stories illiis* 
iradng xhc almost quixotic chivalry' of the Raj pul* When not 
fighting, he spent hb lime in hunting ami hawkingi or in feats 
of arpxsi during hb leisure hours he was entertsdned by his 
hiMik and dancing girls, or sat drinking opium-water (Kn^tmtia) 
with his rctaineni. Many centuries later, the I’rtmch traveller 
Bemier says, the RajpQt is a brave man, he need never enter¬ 
tain an appreheniriari of being deserted by Ids follo^vcrs; they 
only require to be well led, for their minds are made up to die in 
his pre^wjuce rather than abandon him to Ids cnenur*. tt b an 
mtercatiiig sight to see them on the cst of baide, with the fumes of 
opium in ilidr heads, embrace and bid adieu to one another, as if 
CCTtiiin of death.'* The Rsyput has been compared io tlic Scottish 
Highlander^ His loy^iy to hh chicfiain and clan was intense, 
and being loo proucl and indolent to undertake menial work, tic 
s(K!:nt his dmc in quan-cUing with hb neighbour and raiding hb 
terriiOTy. Haughty and punctiJi«>ii*^ he *eiMd upon the moat 
trivial slight as an offence to be wiped om in hlood: on one 
occasion, a sanguinary campaign w-as fought bccaio^c a raja, when 
jout haw'king, had picked up a pari:ritlgc which had fallen over hb 
ncighbuur’^s boundary. The balladj give a vivid picture of die 
warriQT^ passing the night l^efore the kittle, Ibtemng to recitations 
from die Mdh^hdraUi, longing for the mormug as a lonely ivifc 
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longs for her liu.^b:ixid^ aod a^Ling “Wh«i will the night pasi away: 
ivlien will die morning come: the lime of bntiliJ”* The younger 
sona of the family frctiitcndy \™idcrcd to foreign courts in search 
of adventure^ offering their sworcii ajid oflcn om'iiig oui fresh 
prineipalities for thtmselvo. Women enjoyed gttM fpecdom. The 
/Rajpuiini t^ccrciscd the ancient R^hatriya right of Maiden's 
Choice; she accompanied her husband tn the hunting held and 
even to war^ and at hh death in baltle, proudly mutinied the pyre 
by his side. "^The bardic iilerature r^ounds witii the praises of 
these heroines. When the Muhammndans the land, the 

women in a besieged town committed the horrid rite of jasjhdr or 
rns^s suicide in order to escape defilement^ worse than death, at 
ihe liandi af ihc unclean barbarian. Tlial treasury of old RajfrQt 
legend^ Tod^s RdjmiAdnf givfS many examples. Alter the fir^t 
siege of Chitorp the widow addresses the page who has seen her 
husband fall: 

** Tkiyp tell me, ere I go, how bore Inmaelf my lord?' 

*i\a a reaper of ihe harvest of battle! I fblJmvcd his steps 
as the humble gleaner of his sword. On the bed of honour he 
spread a caqjct of the slain, whereon^ a barbarian Ids 
piUow^ he sleeps ringed by liLs foes/ 

‘Yet once again, oh boy^ teU me how my lord bore him¬ 
self?' 

'Oh mother* who can icll his deeds? He left no foe to 
dread or to admire him/ She smiled Cure well to the boy, and 
adding, •My lord %rill chide my delay/ s|?rang into the 

flames.” t 

The lustoric centre of the Rsjpfit tribes was Bhlnmfd in 
/ SouLheiTi Rajput^na, about 50 miles from Mourn Abu, where a 
powerful Cutjara kingdom had sprung up- About A.D, 800 a 
Guijara clilef r>ccupied KonauJ* which was still emtsidered to be 
tlie chief dty of Northern India, and btiill up a kingdom which 
stretclied from Bihar to the Sutlej^ including Rathiawar. The 
most pfiwerfiil nder of this dynasty, who colled themselves 
Parihar or Pratihara Rajputs^ was BKoja (A.D; 840-899). In tie 
♦A, K. Fetba^ AfdM {*924 tdiuh h 91. 
fTcid, Amali n/td AnUftittia i>f (1914 rdn.}p L 
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tenth ccnturj', the Parihir dynsiatyi weakened by wan, began to 
dcdinc, anti their mbutarics^ ihc Chandcl rajas of BunddUmnd, 
to the south or the Jumna, asserted tbetr independence. It <s 
iiippowd that the founders of this dynasty were originaiJy Gond 
chidtaim. The pnndpal ruler of the Cljandcl line was Dhanga 
([odo-io^o), tvho, we shall see, was a rnctnljer of the confederacy 
wludi opposcfl the Muhammad an int'aders. The Chandcl raj^ 
were great buiidem. At Rhajuraho, one of their chief towns, they 
erected a group of temples whicii arc some of the most striking 
examples of the Northern style of nnchiticcttire, and a numljcr of 
I bcaudful lakes were constructed among the hundcllthand hills by 
Idiimmlng up valleys with huge Uli>cks of masonry > 

In Gujarat, 'the country of die Giiigaras,’ a kingdom was founded 
by a ruler of the Solanki or Chnlukya dan naniwt MiilanSja in 
A*D, 961, Tlic father of Mutaraja was a young prince who, in 
accordance will] the common praeticc of the younger brothers of 
a Rajpiit royTiS liuufc, sci out to seek bis fortunes in foreign lauds. 
His capital was at Auhilvad, about 5^' miles north t»f Alimadalyad. 
It is now a maw uf ruinfs, but a Jain clltoaidcr has left us a vivid 
description of tJie city in the hciglit of its power; 

"Anhilvad was twdvceufj (leagues) in circuit, within wliich 
were man y teniplis and coUcgcs, cighty-four squares and 
eighty-four market-places, with mints for gold and silver coin. 
Each class had its separate quarter, as hud each description 
merchmidijc—'elephants' tceih, silks, purjiles, diamonds, 
pearls, etc*, etc.; each had its separate square. There vraii one 
market place for rnoncy'-chungen; one for pertumes and 
unguenu; one ffrr physicians; one for artisans; one for gold¬ 
smiths and another for silvenmiilis; there were distinct 
quarters for navigators, for bards, and for gencaJogists. The 
f dghlecn castes itiliobitcd the city; all were liappy together. 
The palace groaned with a multitude of separate huUdinga— 
for the annimry, for dephants, for horses and diariots, for 
the public accountants and officers of state. Each tund of 
goods had ill separate custotn-house, where the duties of 
oqxiTt, import and tale w'erc collected—as for spices, fruits, 
drugs, camphors, tnclali, and everjfiliiiig costly of home or 
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rcrdgn growth. It is « place of universal commerce. The daily 
/amount of duties u ottc lakh of lank/ias (j{|7,ooo)^ If you ask for 
Vi aier they give you milk. Tticre arc many Jain temples, and 
on die hanb of a lake is a shrine lo Sahaslinga Mahadeva. 
The population delights to saunter amidit the groves of 
ehampa (magnolias), paJms, rose-apples, sandal-trees and 
mangoes, with every variety of creeper, and fountains whose 
waters arc amrft (amhitwia). Here discussions take place on 
the Vedas, carrj'iiig imtruciion to liie listener. There is no 
want of Jain priests, or of tncrchunts tnic to their vvord, and 
skilled in commerce; and Uierc are many schools for leaching 
grammar. , 4 nhilvad is a «a of iiuman beings, ff you can 
measure the waters of the ocean, tlicn you may attempt to 
count the numlHir of soiiL^. The army is numerous, nor is 
there any lack of bell-beariitg eJephanu.*’* 

Tlic most powerful ruler of the line was Stddharaja {io<)4-11.(3). 
/ SiddharajS, whose name means ‘lord of the magicians,* is sttll the 
popular hero of Gujarat legend. One ofliis many exploits was tJw 
capture of the famous fortress of Junagurh in KaihiriwAr, in order 
that he might obtain poiscssion uf the beautiful Raiitk Devi, w-tfc 
of the local ruler. I'he fort was tretrayed, hut Kanik Devj burnt 
hrrsell on the flincraJ pyre rather than subinii to the conqueror’s 
embraces. Siddhuraja was a great bnilJcr, and a patron of the 
Jain secL At his court lived the famous Jain scholar Hemnehandra, 
^ who was the royal pandit and annalist, jainism flourished until 
the nutnerotis puritimica] restrictions wliich were placed on editing 
meat, taking life, gambling, betting, (irinking, dancing and other 
amusements caus^ a revulsion In favour of Saivism. Jaiuism it 
still, however, very popular among tlic nieixantile dosses in 
Gujarat. ITie dynasty of Anhilvad survived until 1397, when the 
gen crab of Al 5 -ud-din annexed Gujarat to the Dcllii Sultanate, 

Other contempomr!,' dynasties were ihrJt'owSrs of Mdlwa, and 
the 4 *al 5 s ofllengal. Of the Powars or Parm^ras, tlic most power¬ 
ful king was Bhoja i ioia-toGo), not to be confounded with I1L1 
namesake of Kanaiij, Bhoja was a scholar and a patron of 
learning, and bos become prcwerbial as die ideal liimlu monarch. 

•Forbes, mH, I, *39, 
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He w^ts the author of niimerDus works on astronomy, architecture 
and poetry^ and he adorned his capital ai Dtior \vitJt many fiELC 
buildings, amoiijj witich was a Sanskrit cullcge, now a motsque. 



FWJ, 32. Triiimp&al AteA, GigeraL 


^ His great lake, 250 square miles in area, was a mnarkable feat of 
cu^cering< Anoilter important dynasty was that of the Pahu of 
Bengal and Bilmr, The word p^a means protector, and the first 
ruler, GopAla, restored the country to order after a long period of 
anarchy. Dhanriapala (ysooBi^) and Devapala (B15-854) raised 
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Bengal to tlic foremost ploee in Nortliern India. For a time they 
ruled as far west as KanauJ, and their successors repelkd invasions 
by the Guijara.s, Rosliirakutas, and Chcilas. Buddhism con¬ 
tinued to nourish in Bengal Jong after it had become extinct in 
other parts of India, and die Pala kings were in close touch svith 
the Buddhist rulm of Tibet on the one hand and Java and 
Sumatra on the otlicr. In the middle of the elcs'cuth ccnturyi the 
Palas were succeeded by the Senas, ubo to led until they were 
overthrown by the Muhammudans in ttg?, Bengal was stUl 
■^populated to a great estent by non-Hindus; die Senas sought 
to remedy this stale of* alTairs by Inducing high-caste immigrants 
from Hindustan to settle in the country. 

In tile Punjab, a Kajput kit^dnm liad grown up under a raja 
/ of the name of Jaipal, whose capital was ai Bhadnda in what U 
now Patiala State. The Punjab was then, as always, die bulwark 
of Hindustan against invasions from the Xorih-Wcst, Satmktigtn, 
originally a Turki sluve of the governor of Khorasan, had carved 
out for himself a kingdom at Glinxni in Afghanistan. To the horse¬ 
men of Central Asia, the untapped riches of India were a lure like 
tlie gold of Mexico atid Peru to ihc hungry adventurers tvho 
accutnpttniri) Cortez and Pizarro, and in ^(16 Sttbukligin made 
ItU first raid into die plains. In ggt Jaip^ summoned a confed* 
cracy of Rajpfu princes to resist the invader, but in vain. The 
Hindu army was disastrously delVated and Peshawar was taken. 
In 997 Sabiiktigin was sucrerdrd by his son Mahmud, who, it is 
said, Vi lived to invade India every year. Each October he set out 
for the ptaiiis, retiring to Ids fastnesses, laden with plunder, m soon 
as the hot weatlier set ic. In iooj he inflicted anoiher disastrous 
defeat upon his oppunents, “The enemy of God, Jnipiil, and his 
children and griiitdchildrcn and nephcwTi and the chief men of Ids 
tril>c and hU relations were taken prisoners, and being strongly 
bound with ropes were carried Iwforc the Sultan, like as evdldoers, 
on whose Ciccs the fumes of infidelity arc evident, who arc 
covered widi the vapours of misfurtuTic, will be bound and carried 
to hell. Some had their arms forcibly tied bdilnd their backs, some 
were seized by the check, sumc were driven by blows on die neck. 
A heckluce svas taken of! die neck oJ'JaipaJ, composed of large 
pcarU and shining genu and rubies set iu gold, of which the value 
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was hundr^^d thousand dinars; and twice that value wm 
obtakicd StDjn ilie necks of those of !iis refations who were taken 
prisotiers or slain, iuid had become the food of die nioutiis of 
iiycnai and vultures. God also bestowed upon bis THeads such 
an ^TOount of booty as w^as bcj'ond all bounds and caicuiatious^ 
including five hundred ihousaiid slaves, beaudrtil men and 
y women. The SnlUn returned wiih Im foilo^vcrs to ]m eajnp, 
plunder^ immensely, by God^s aid, Imvirtg obLamed the 
victorryi and tliankful to God, the lord of the Uiiivcrsc. For the 
Almighty had given them victory over a province of the country 
of Hind, broader and longer and moTc fertile tiian Kjiurisan-"** 
Jaipal w^as released, but unable to survive the disgrace, bumi 
liitusclf to death on a funcnibpyre. His son AnandpM sent 
ambassadors to the Kings of Uijain, Gwalior, KaJingn, Kanauj, 
Delhi and Ajmir, and collected a mighiy host on tlie plains of 
Pcslia^var to resist the invader. Rich women sold tlieir jewels to 
supply muniuons of wotj the poor spun cotton to clothe the troops. 
In the rscfx:e battle which ensued, the Hindus were getting the 
^pper hand, when the elephant on which Anand[ial w^as mounted 
took fright and fled. Tins was the sigtial for a panic, and tl\t 
army Jlrd^ piiTsued by the Muslim cavalry', leaving iinmense 
Iwoiy in the hands of the victors. MahinDd then proceeded to 
cap lure die fortifled lemplc of^KAngra, where among tiic 
trc:a:!mrcs captured was house of white silver^ like to the bouses 
of rich jTicn, The length of vvhich w^as thirty yards and the brcodib 
fifteen The phmdcr which MuJinrud carried back to Ghazni 
coiwaincd “jewds and unbored pcarb and rnbics, duning like 
sparks or like wine congealed wiQi ice, emc raids like frrah sprigs of 
myrtle, and diarnonds in size and weight like pomegnsnates/* 

In the exiwdition of jojB, Bubiidshahr surrendered, and the 
’^nhabitanm accepted Islam, llie inr.iditLg hordes iK^netratcd into 
the Iteurt of lliridtisuim The holy dty of Mathura was taken and 
its splendid riirinc levelled ti> the ground. Five idols of red gold, 
live yairk iugli, with jewelled eyo^ were carried off. Kanaiij svaa 
next attacked. Rajfi Rl^jyapal tamely sttrrtJidct td. Tliis so enraged 
his fclli>w*pj:inc4a: that an army under Ganda the Clutndcl deposed 
fi: r.kiw*mi, ThtHhmt ^ india a/ t^d iis iwn Huwr^ ( 11167*77), 
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and him; h\ix Giindii hlmadf behaved no better when his turn 
came. He fled on the eve of the battle, leaving 5S0 elephaois iind 
much booty in tiic hand? ot die Muslims, 

Bux the most namous of all Malimild^s exploits was hb aiiditcjous 
^ raid on the tempte of Somnatli, dedicated to Siva, the l-ord of the 
Moon, and standing on the edge of the sea, on the southern coast 
pf Kathiaw^ in the realm of dit Solanti ruler of Gujarat, It 
enshrined a massive stone lingam^ five cubits in height, %vhich 
was regarded as being of special sanctity and attracted thousands 
. of pilgrims. It was bathed every day in water brought all die way 
I from die Gango, and garlanded with flowers from Kashmir, 
The revenue of ten thousand villager wa$ assigned for its support, 
and a diousand BiiEihmlns perforined the daily ritual of the 
temple. The original shrine^ like Uk many in ancient India, was 
built of wfKid: it wai supported by fifty ^six teak wood pillars, 
co.itcd With lead anrl bdald vriiJi Jr web.* A chain of niavsive 
golden bells hung over the idol: jewelted cliandelicit, images of 
pure gold and veils cnibroidcrcd with precious stones svere 
stored in the treasury. Hie temple, logcthcr %vitli tlic buildings to 
accommodate the minisirants, formed a regular town^ surrounded 
by .1 wall and strongly fortified. 

Mahmud left Ghazni in December T023 with 30,000 picked 
homnipfi. He appeared suddenly before feltilLin, which surren- 
derciL Hci'c he ubiatned the necessary camels fur die desert- 
itnd both Bikanir and Ajmir opened their g^tc$ to him. 
Six weeks* arduous marching brought him to Anhilvad^ and 
the raja, Blitma by munc^ fled at Ids approacli. Malimfld 
probably marched against Somnath by the roiitc running along 
the southern coast of KatliUlwar. Gn Tbur^diiyi Jamiaiy 30th, 
he broke through die enwnlf of fortresses surromsding the town 
and approached the walls of die sacred city. The inhabiLanti^, 
cunfidcnl in the ]X>wer of the god^ jeerctl at the invaders from the 
battlements, chty the assanlt licgHfi. llie Muslims, after a 
sev ere strugglci succeeded in gaining a footing on the rampana, 
but were too exhausted to do more. And now the Hindus b<^an 
^ to realise didr peril- AH night lung the temple was diroiigc[l with 

^TIlc pfEiCHf ruined Mintir. innplr at ^uttUiAlb W3ti buUt Ijitpr on Uie smuvz 
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viuUng crowds, beating ihdr breasts and calling upon (be ddty 
to come to the help of bis own. But there was ncsther voice nor 
answer. At liaw-n tiw altaxi was renewed, and step by step the 
defenders were forced had? tUrougb the narrow sviuding streets to 
the walls of die shrine itself. Here a last despairing stand was made 
until at IcttgUi die Muslimsj planting dicir scaling ladders agaiusl 
the walls, siormcd tliem widi loud cries o(3in! Dlnf Fifty thousand 
Hindus were put to tlic stvord; otlicrs tried to cscat>c by sea and 
were drowned. The treasure takcaa cttcceded tv.*o million dinars tn 
value. According to one storx', the Brahmins w'ho bad submitted 
begged IQ be allowed to ransom the lingam, but Mahmiid would 
not listen. He refused, he said, to appc.'ir before die Judgment 
Seat as one who had taken money to spare an idol. ’Fhe stone 
w as broken in pieces and a portion of it buried in ibc liiresbold of 
the mmt{ue at GKiuini, to be trodden under fool by true belleven. 
Tlic army returned home across the Sind desert, w here it suffered 
terrible privations, being mislcdi it b said, by Hindu guides.* 

Mahmud ‘die image-breaker' died in 1030, at the age of sixty- ^ 
I wo. Iconoclast lltough lie was, he was no barbarian. He enriched 
hb capital witlt a great mosque, aqueducts and libranes, built 
from the spoib of India, He enjoyed the society of Uic learned, 
and among die poets and men of letters at bb court were 
Firdaud, the aullior of the great Persian epic, the hliiili Nama 
or Book of Kings, and die learned Abu Riluin Muhammad, 
familiarly known os al-Biriinl, ‘the tbrdgikcr/ al-Btruni was an 
extraordiuar\' man. His CAruHciegr of Atuiott A'ntiw is an encyclo- 
pedic work on Indian religion, piiiloHophy, malbemadts and 
astronomy. Ii lias been trausiaicd by Dr.B, C. Sachau (TrQbner's 
Oriental Series, iJBdB). He is equally at home in Greek and 
Sanikrit, and quotes with asiirancc from Plato, the Bhaganad Gila 
and the Xcw Testament, 

India now enjoyed half a century's respite from iiivaiinn. A 
number of fresh RnjpQt dans arose in Hindusion, whicti replaced 
di<»e exterminated in the wars against Malimikl of Gharoi. The 
chief of these were the Gabanivars of Kanauj, die Tomaxas of 
Dcltii and the Chauhans of Ajroir, Raja ^faichand Galiarwar 
(a. 1040) resiored Kanauj to its ancient position as die premier 
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city of KorUicra Itidia, and a rcmantit; l«gc»d lelU how he celc' 
^ brated die hoc^ sacrifice lo dcnoic die fact of his o^’crlordship, 
and sumtrumed the Rajpfli fuinccs to attend. PrithvI Raja Chau*, 
ban of Ajmir alone refused to do tOf and Jaichand set up a goliien 
statue of him and placed it at his threshold as hu dot)r*keeper. 
Presently Jaichand held a "Maiden's Choice" for the hand of his 
daughter, the plinceas Padiniivatl. But Padmat-ati, disregarding 
the assembled siutnrs> threw the garland round die neck of the 
statue, and Pnihvi Raja, riding in tsHlh his chosen companions, 
threw his bride across bis saddle-bow and gaijoped off at full speed. 

Mcanwliilc, die sultans of Ghazni bad been driven out of their 
capital by iheir rivoLs (he Afghans of Chor, who destroyed 
^ Ghazni and drove them to lake refuge In Lahore. Muhammad 
Gliori continued the policy of raiding India, but on bis first 
attempt to do so, he found lumself ennfronted by a huge army 
commanded by Friihvi Raja. In the ensuing baiile, Muhammad 
w as wounded in single combat and carried off (he field, and his 
army lied in panic. Next year be remmed, burning for revenge. 
The armies met once more at Tar^, on the historic battle* 
ground oi Kunikshetra. The Muhammadans spent the niglit 
tcUittg their beads, the Hindus in Itsteniug ui heroic stories 
recited by their bards, 'fhe next morning, Padmavntl buckled 
on her husband's sword for die last time. Sun of the 
Chauhans," she said, "none has drunk so deeply bmli of glory 
and of pleasure as thou, life is like an old garment; wliat matteni 
if we throw it off? To die well is life immortal." Tlie battle which 
(bHowcd was the fiercest Ibught on lliat blood-drenched field, 
but no valour could prevail agauisi die mounted archers of the 
Muslinw "like a great building, the Hindu H«i (ottered and 
collapsed in its own ruins." PritJivi Raja was caproixd and put to 
deatli, and his queen, accompanied by her bandmaids, mounted 
the funeral pyre. "For miles the stricken field was bestrewn with 
castaway (lags and spears inul shields, and hcafied bows, jewelled 
swords and plumed casques, exquisitely chiselled and damascened 
gauntlets, bretui-platcs and gaily-dyed scars’cs, inrennlnglcd widi 
the countless dead." Ajrair, tlic fortress of Gwaiiof, and Delhi, 
t founded reccnily by die Tomaras, fell. Kanauj wat ilormecJ and 
Jaichnnd Was sltiin. The renuuini of the Gaharwars Qcd to the 
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•'maccessiUlc de$ertT where they bec^ime known as the Rlhcon and 
founded the state of Jodhpur. One of die tost places to surrender 
was Kaliitijar^ the Cbandcistmiighald, whldt opened ies gates tu 
1203. **Tlie temples were converted into mosques and abodes of 
goodness, the ejactiiatians of the bead-counters and the voices of 
the summoners to prayer ascended to the liighest heaven and the 
very name of tdoUtr)' was annilulatcd.*' 

In 1194 the Muhammadans began to move eastwards. Tlte 
sacred city of Benares was taken by Muhammad Ghori’s general, 
Kutb-ud-din Ibnk. In 1199 Bih&r ivas surprised by MuJiammad 
ibn BhaJdty^* *‘lt was discovered that die whole of the fortress 
and city tvas a college, anti In tlic Bindi longue they coti a college 
Bihar ^Vlhiira)’*. The *shavcn-hc<tded Brahmins* (in reality, 
Buddhist monks) were almost exterminated, and with tlietn 
expired tlic last pole lUdtcr of Budclhism in India. Tlic great 
university of NManda, wiiii its precious li[>iaiy, was destroyed, 
and shtincs and images were broken to pieces. The few survivors 
fled to Tibet, where they were kindly received. Hie Muslims 
soon after invaded Bengal, which was ruled over by the revered 
Lakshamana Sena. The capital of Bengal was Nuddea, and, 
by a clever trick, Muhammad ibn Bhaktiyar surprised (he 
aged ruler while he was at dinner. Soon after A.D. leoo the 
whole of Nortitem India except Rajputana, Malw^, aitd part of 
Gujarat, had liecn conquered, and Hindu supremacy was at an 
end. 

The overthrow of the dch and martial kingdoms of Hindustan 
with such surprising ease is at first sight art astonishing fact It was 
certainly not due to lack of valour on the part of the RSjpQt race. 
Its causes are to be found in the defects of the social organisation 
of the Hindus. Owing to (his, fighting w‘a$ (eft to a single caste, the 
Kshatriyas; Oie vast m ajority of the population was untrainetl in 
arms and indifferent to iltc fate of dteir country. National feeling 
did not exist, and e\Tn tlie martial dans had little sense of 
patriotism. In the face of common danger, it is true, they eom- 
bined for a time, but otherwise they frittered away Uidr strength 
tn endless intemedne quarrels. The Hindus, as aUBtrtinI says, 
were too proud and self-centred to recognise the existence of out¬ 
side nations, much less to leant from them, and thdr miiitary 
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tactics were old-£asliioned. The iniaiiuy were an undiscipUned 
rabble, and their chief reliance waa placed o« tlidr war-depliants, 
which, even at the time of the in>-a5ion of Alexander, had proved 
to be worse thrin itsdciMi in the face of wcU-trained cavalry. The 
hardy Muslim invaders &om die north were, man for man, 
bigger, stronger and belter mounted than tbdr opponents, who, 
for all their valour, were handicapped by a hot and enervadng 
climate, and by a diet which was mainly vegetarian. The 
Muhammadan religion was a fighting ciwd; the wiermination of 
the infidel and the destruction of idols were sacred duties; he who 
died in performing diem was a Chazl and went strsughi to the joys 
of Paradise. The essence of Islam is brotherhood, /Ml Muslims, of 
whatever race or social position, are equal to the right of God. 
Merit was the only test of ability and a slave could rise to the 
throne of Ddlii. In this it contrasted strongly with the endless 
divisions of casio-riddeti Hinduism*, and, lastly, the invaders were 
desperate men, They were carried forward by the lure of booty, by 
tlwar own sense of superiority, and by tlidr knowledge that if they 
were beaten there was no retreat; their only salvadon lay In their 
swords,* 
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Tilt Rajput courts were great centres of literature and art. 
The drama, in particular, flourished, and found liberal patrons 
in many of the mjas, some of whom were themselves .luthors 
of plays. Of the later dramatists, the foremost was Riijasekhara, 
who lived at the courts of Mahcminipaia and Mahipala of 
Kanauj about A.D, 900, H» drama, the A'atptaiimanjaii, Is 
written cndrcly in Prakrit. Much more important, however, 
is die famous CT^d Cccnwia, or 'Song of tlic Cowherd,' written 
by Jayadeva, the Kaviraj or poet laureate of Lakshamaou Sena of 
Bengal on tlic eve of die Muhammadan conquest (A.D. i?oo}. 
This poem—half drama, half lyric—dcscribci die loves of Krishna 
and the milkmaids, and, In particular, hb beloved Riidba. Two 
verses of Sir Edwin Arnold's translation will serve to illustrate its 
cliaracteristks; 

•LuicyFoole. Affdin^ India aidir MnAvumadaTi RuU (1903), pp. 63^4. 
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One, wilh $tar-blo$somed champok wreathed^ woo« him to rest, 
tiis head 

On the darit piQow of her breast fo tenderly outspreadt 
And o’er her brow vuith roses blown slit lam a fragrance rare, 
Tlial falls on the enchanted sense like rain to thirsty air| 
^NTiitc the company of damsels wave many an odorous spray, 
And Krishna, laugliing, toying, sighs the soft spring away. 

Sweetest of all that temptress who dances For him now, 

With subtle feet which part and meet in the Ras measure slow, 
To the chime of sdver bangles and the beat of roscleaf hands, 
,\nd pipe and lute anti ^ol, played by the woodlands bands, 
So that, wholly passion-laden—eye, ear, sense, soul o’ercomc, 
Krishna is theirs in tlie forest \ his heart forgets his home. 
(Fig- 33) 

At tlie same time, a flourishing school of litetatitre arose in 
Kashimr, where, at the court of Srinagar, Kalhatm wrote the 
Rajatarnngiu), or ‘River of Kings,’ a metrical chronicle tvhich is 
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Hindu India’s almost sole contribution to history, and Somadeva 
produced his famous Kathi lunii or 'Ocean of Tales,’ the 

Hindu Arabian Niglits, 

^ A nevp’ departure was tile rise of the ^'e^llacular$. The Rajptit 
bards begin to sing in Hindi the deeds of their patrons; the most 
famous of these was Chand Bardai, who, in the Priihir&j Rato, cele» 
brates the exploits of Prithiraj (Fridivi jftija). A typical passage des¬ 
cribes how Prithiraj carried off his bride, the iiiir princess 
Padmavati: 

Then, on seeing King Pritliiraj, 

She smiled bashfully, hiding her face throu]^ shame. 
Seizing her hand, pvitting her on fiorsebacli. 

The King, the Xasrd orDdlii, took her away. 

The rumour spread that, outside tlie city 
They are carrying off Padmavatl by force. 

Dnims arc beat, there is saddling of horse and elephant, 
They ran, armed, in all directions. 

Seize! Seize! siiouted each warrior. 

Rage possessed the heroes and their King. 

On the Celd fcUl heads and headless trunks of liic foe. 

The foe fell on the held of battle; 

Turning his face towards Ddlii, 

Having won the battle, went Prithiraj, 

All (iir chiefs were glad.* 

Of social conditions, we obtain a cIcaT picture from contem* 
porary literaiurc and also from the peat work of al-BlrQnl, the 
learned Muslim scholar referred to above. Women were well 
educated and took an active part in public life. Girls could rend 
and write and understand Sanskrit; they learned to play, dance 
and paint portraits. The age of marriage, sm, however, growing 
earlier, and the custom of Suttee was becoming monc and more 
uiiial. RemaTTiage was forbidden, and the unfortunate women 
often preferred this dxcadful aliemarive to the life-long misery of 
Indian vridowhood. at-Blruni was struck by the power of the 
Brahmin priesthood. The Vaisya caste was disappearing; Vaisyas 

*Trati#, Astafk ^ 
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were more stud more regarded as Swdras, and rdigioua riles were 
confined to the liigher caates. Tmuing to religion^ aUBlrfint com* 
merits ori the Imbit of making pilgrimages to sacred places, and 
particularly to riveni for baihing feslivab. Benares was now the 
most sacred place in fndia. Many of the modern Kindii feasts— 
HoIj at the commcnccinent of spring, Divali m the auiuoin and 
oihert—had already become fashionablcn Famous shrines had 
sprimg up in v'ojidiis spots. Of these* aUBirimi mentiom the great 
Lmgam atSomnaih, destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni* the Idol ol 
the Sun at Multan^ and one of Vldinu at Thanesar. The three 
principo] gods in the mulLittide of ddds formed a Trinity r '*Thcrc 
is an analogy lictwieen the Hindus and ChiiiitLans, as die Latter 
distinguish between the three persons, and give them separate 
names* the Fatlmr* Son and Holy Chost^ but unite them in one 
suhsnance.^" But, he is carditl to add, this is the religion of the vul¬ 
gar, Educated Hindus abhor antiiropomorphism: they believe 
God to be ■'One, Eiemal,^ withoui begtnmng or cn<l, acting by 
free-will. Almighty, AH-wiw?* KvCng, giving life, ruling and pre¬ 
serving."' God b real emtencci because '*wer)-thing that exists, 
csisia through Him,'" al-Biruni gives a gfXKi account of classical 
Sanskrit Utcraturc, but it tssigmQcant that he says little or noihiog 
of Jainism or of Buddhism, He djcscribei in detail the Hindu bcUdT 
hi Karma. Emanctpatioii is the result of true knowledge; **the soul 
turns away from matter* the connecting links arc broken, die 
union IS dissolved 

to law^ al-Blfunl was struck by the mildnt^ of the 
final cckIc- this regand,'^ he acutely remarks* “the 
manners and customs of die Hindut resemble dio^e of the Chris- 
tiaiii, for thry are like those of the latter^ based on die principles 
of virtue and absence firom wickedness. . ., Upon my word* this Is 
a iioTilc phjlo^iphy, but the people of this world ore not all 
philosophers! Mg^t of iliem arc ignorant and erring* who cannot 
be kept on the straighi road* save by sword and whip." (H. ifii 0 
In civil eases* written plahiis were filed, oatlus were Laken and 
witncssjtt heard. Children inherited fnyin the fin her, the daughter | 
gttti n g a fourth af di c soit"s shsirc. The wtdow di d not inlierii, btj t was 
entitled to inaintcnancc by her late hujband"^ fainiiy. At marriage 
the husband setUed a sum upon fus wife Taxes were 
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light: thfi land*tax calcuLited on onc-^btth £>r tlic Viiluc of the 
erop, and the trading comni unity paid income taz. 

But with all their splendid achievements in an, lixemciire and 
sctenccp sa)rs aI*Biruni, the Hindus had one fatal ddecU ^"Thcy arc 
by nature niggardly in cDinmuikicating tliat which they know^ 
and they take the greatest possible care lo wUhiiold it from men 
of another caste among their own people; much more, of 
courser^ fkim any foreigner* According lo thxif bdief# there is no 
country on earth but theirai and no created being l>csidc them has 
any knowledge of sdcricc whatever* Tlidr haugh tines is mch that 
if you tdi them of any science or knowledge in KJiorasan or 
Pciria, they >vill think you to be both an ignoratnus and a liar* 
If they travelled and mixed wiLli other nadom, tlicy would soon 
change their lutndB, for ditir ancestors were not so narrow¬ 
minded 05 the pi'c-icfil gtntration is/^ 

The Rajpilta were great buildci^} and their irTigtition w orks^ 
bathing-places, reservoirs and fortrc$£c$ attest to their skill in engiii- 
ccriiigand architecture, Tlie noble strongholds of Cliitor, Rantijsm- 
bhor* Mwdu and GwaHor have played a complcumia part in 
nauonat history* The finest examples of domestic architecture are 
ihe Palace of Man Singh at Gwalior* ihc PaJace of die Winds at 
Udaipur, and tile buildingi at Amber* that ‘rose-red diy half a.s 
old as timeV Many of them stand by die side of beautifiil ardfida! 
lakes* but the ca$tk at Jodhpur, like those of mcditrv'al Europe* is 
perched upon a lofty and inaccessible rock overlooking die town, 
with Crowning bastions and battlements, Tliesc edifices vmn die 
adniiration of the Emperor Babur* usually a severe critic of Indian 
things: ** they are dngulatly beautirul . . . tlie domes axe covered 
with plates of coppcr-gilL The outside of the wsili is inlaid with 
green painted tilci. All around they have inlaid the wralLs with 
figures of plantain trees made of painted files.” In Rujpiuantt, 
^ where so much of die spirit of an dent India surviva, ardutecturc 
h still a living art 

Tlic most sLxiking feature of die mcdiwal Hindu temples of the 
Norilicm or ludivAn^an type is the loftily ribbed ciirviliiicar or 
bulging spire (Figs. 34, 35). tt is surmoun(«l Uy a large cushion- 
shaped block of stone {amahka) and above this b a vase-shaped cap 
or pinnacle. A cliaractcristtc graup of tempJes built in iliia style. 
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drtdng rmm A.D. 750 to 1200, is at Bhu^aacswarti in Orissa. Tht 
majestic liiigai RSji temple has a spire ttki feel highj risSiig 
imposingEy above the surromiding btiiJdings. At Kemarab, 
on the nciglibtmring coast, is the famnus Black Pagoda, now 
in mins. Near it stand colc^sal monolithic hones and an 
cEephanL The fittinc wheels on the pediment reveal the Fact 



no, 54, liijbdu Tfif^U with M^ndapa or FifwrA, 


that these temples were built in imitadon of the processional 
cars, such ais arc taken out in honour of the god J^^lnath 
(Vishnu) at Puri io-dayj the. curved spire is a cop^' of the 
boo flcafTaldiug erected over them. Tlic word mtAa or car is actually 
used to denote tliis type of icmplc.* The VVlike Pagoda ai Puri b 
the scene of a famous pilgrimage but is architect uralty inferior. 
Anctlier notable group exists at Khajuraho in BundeUdiand; in 
these the l ofty spre is made up of a rium1>cr prsTnidler ones, and ihc 
rides are richly decorated with sculptures (Plate KIl), In Gujaril, 
a particularly ornate and Sorid school of aichitccttire sprang up 
under Uie patronage of the Sotanki kings of Anliilvad (Fig. 3^'}. A 
dmracteristjc example of this style is the temple of Osc Sun at 
Mundera, but me^c^'al Hindu architecture finds its highest 
expresrion in the Jain temples which crown the summita orhlotint 

•In tKc Smiihr the word yirwfcw ct vehicle, the car In which ihe ^odt crow 
llie bfi&vcu, ii CDmmtHily applied io a tanple (Tig. 40, p. 
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Abu in Southend Rajputiinai aad of Gimlr and Satninjaya in 
Kathiawar. Of the temptes at BiKv^ra or Devalvada a t ilw fomter 
place, the two most important arc Lhosc of Vimala Shalt and Tej 
Pal, whtMc halts of pure white marblci now l>caiitiruliy mellowed 
by time, date from A-D. 103a and 1^132 (Plate Xltl i. They hiive 
often been described, and only a passing reference is necessary to 
wliai Fcrgnsi^on calls ^*ihe lace-like ddicacy of tlic fairy fanm into 
which the paiictit chkd of the tlindu has carvi:d the while marble-** 
The principalfeamrcis the octagonal dome oftlie vestibuJe, around 
w hich h a columned peristyle. The pcndaiu from the centre of the 
dome of Tej temple almost defies description* *'k appeai3 
like a eltister of the haU^liscloscd lotos, wltosc cups arc so thin^ so 
transparent and so accurately wrought iliat h fixe$ the eye in 
admlratifjTi-^* The sacred mounuun ofSatnnyaya b less generally 
knowTif it is \nvidly describctl by ihc historian of Gujarat: 

“There is hardly a dty in Indiap dirough its length and 
breadth^ from the river of Sind to the sacred Gaiiges, from 
Hiinala^m diadem of ice peak^, to the throne of his virgin 
daiigliter, Kuclra^s dc^imed hridc, that Km not supplied, at 
one time or other, contributions of wealih to die edifices which 
crown the hill ofPalitftna; street after street^ and s<[iiare after 
square, ca^teiid these shrines ofLhe Jam faiths with their fitaidy 
enclosures, lialf palace, half fortress, raised, in marble mag¬ 
nificence, upon the lonely and majestic mountain, and like die 
mansions nf anotlier world, far removed in upper air from 
the nrdinary tread of mortals. In ihc dark rccessei of each 
lemple otic image or more of Adinaih, ofAjit, or of some 
other of thcTTrthaiikanf, i$ seated* whose alabaster features^ 
wcairing an e'cprmion of lisilciijs rtpoSrC, arc rendered dimly 
visible by the fiibi light shed from silver lampt; incense 
perfumes the air, and barcfooied, with tioisclm tread, upon 
the polished floors, the female votaries, glittering in scarlet 
and gold, move round and roumi in circles, chanting fordi 
Lheir tnonolonous, but not unmdodlous, hymns. Satninjaya 
indeed might fitly represent one of tlit fancied hills of eastern 
romance, the inhabitants of wtilch have been instautaneousiy 
changed into marhkp but which Fay hand$ ore ever rmptoyed 
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upon^ burning perfumes^ and kerping all dein and brillmiitp 
If bile fay ^wces haunc tbe air in these voluptuous prajscfi of 
the D^vsy* 

Little medieval sculpture has escaped ihc fury of Muhtirnmadan 
Iconoclasts^ Mention lias been made of tltc noble monolithic 
figures at Konirak. Tlic relief on the walls of the temples at 
KouSrak and Bhuvaneswara are frankly emtic, and arc based on 
the Kdmasdsirat the Indian Ar^ Amatoria. They tUustraie the 
vein fif scx*m\'stidsm wliich runs throagh die Hindu religion and 
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is especially premunent in iJic ^vorship of Krishna; jiexuEl congress 
is symbolic of the union of the individual and the World Soul* 
In BrngaJ and Bihar under the Pain regime a nourishing school 
arose, which produced stately liicratic figures ofMahaySna and 
Hindu gods and goddesses in black carboniferous shale. A 
magnthcent figure of Sufy’a, the Sun Ccxl, in the India Museum^ 
South Kensington, is typical of the art of the period. Tar^nSth^ 
the ryih century Buddhlfst w'liter, speaks of two famoiiJ craflsmen^ 
Dhimaii and his son Bitpalo^ who BouHshed under the Pilas and 
were equally proficient in castings painting and working in 
stone. 


Forbet^ Rdi 1, 7* 
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LEADING DATE 5 

7B5 fatmdaikm cxT Uw FaHMx' Kjj^cuii of KAnauj^ 

^40-4^ Bhi^si, Kbg of Kjnuitj^ 

750 Found^lion of tbc dynait^ of BcnguL 
997 Aoccotioa of KiAhotOil of GhunL 
loot Mahmud of Gboziii dcfeatf RIJa Jaip^ 

1006-19 Mmhoaud of Gtuziu^i aimua) mkb. Kjij& Aoondp^ defeaied aod 
Klogra ud KanauJ token. 
iP!«G Sock of Somndth by Mslunfld of 
1030 Deaih of Mldimfkd of ClwtiJ- 
973*1046 al-BMoL the auihor of TV Chontieg^ rf Aneitui AkfidtUn 

1175^ Muboinnmtl Ghori emnmentm to btwLe Indla^ 

1191-a Bultha of the Tarlin. Piitbvi R^ji ilAia, 

1193*7 Capture oTDcUd ood Benaica. 
ii99^f!iciQ Coiiq;uot of Ikngnl. 

laofi Desilh of Mubominoii Gtiori* 


ChapUr XIII 

THE EARLY MUIlAMMiVD.^* DYNASTIES OF DELHI 


Nothing iti history is more rcmarknijle than tlic rise of Muham.- 
nudanbm. Muhammad was bom at Mecca, on the border of the 
Red Sea, of the Arab tribe of the Kotebh, in the year A,D. 570* For 
years he worked as a merchant, until in 6ao he received, through 
the angel Gabriel, a new revelation, which was to supersede both 
Chrisdamty and Judaism. His teaching at Orst only aroused 
derision and hostility, and this compelled him to flee from hw 
birthplace at Mecca to tlic neighbouring town of Medina vdth a 
linn dfid of followos. A-D. 622, the ytaf of tiic Hijra or Flight, is 
reckoned as the beglmiing of the Muiiatnitiadan Era. From this 
time the tide gradually turned, .A long tvar ensued, whicli ended 
in the capture of Mecca, and at the rime of his death in 63a, 
Muhammad was master nfiSjahia. Tlic essence of Muhammadanism 
is its austere simplicity, and in limt, cioubtlcss, lay its apjieal to 
peoples perplexed by corrupt and complicated religions belieE, 
The Miihairunadan religion is summed up In die simple creed 
“There b no God but God, am! Muhammatl is tiic Prophet of 
God.*' The essence of it* teaching is a belief in God and Hii Angeb; 
in the Koran or Scripture revealed to mankind through His 
Prophet, Muliamniadj in a final Rcsurrcctiun and Judgment of 
man according to his works on earth; and in Predcsritiation. 
Equally simple and direct are the obligariom laid upon 
believers. They consbt of almsgiving; prayer fis-e times a day; the 
observance of the fast during the month of Rumaxan, the ninth 
month of the Muhammadan year; and the Haj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Muhammadans absuiin from eating pork and drinking 
w'ine; they bury their dead, and regard marriage as a civil cero' 
mony, Tltc great strength of Islam lies in its unity; Muslims ail over 
the world are brotlters, regardless of wealth, rank or nationality. 
Orthodox Muhammadanism is flercely puritanical and mono¬ 
theistic. It tolerates ndtlLer graven image nor likeness of anything 
in heaven abov'e or eariJi beneath; the mosque, where the fiutiiful 
assembled for public devotions every Friday, was on open court¬ 
yard suiTouitded by colonnades, and unadorned save for Koranic 
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texts, a mihrat or nidic showing the direction of Mecca, a pulpit, 
and a minarei where the muczxiti utters the call to prayer. No 
priest stands between God and the individual soul. Tlnu Muliam- 
madanism is tlic very antithesis of Hinduismj the one has been 
called the religion of the desert and the other that of the jungle. 

After die Prophet’s death, tlic leadership passed to the Caliphs 
or Sttccessors. Hie first of these, Abu Bakr, the Prophet’s earliest 
friend, was the real founder of the Islamii: Empire. In 658 a split 
occurred belw'ccn the Arabs, who believed in the principle of free 
and democratic election, and tlic Persians, who upheld the apos¬ 
tolic succession through Muhammad's $on'ln-law. The two 
sects which arose in tins rtiaiincr arc the Sunnis and the Shifts, 
The Sliinhs admit a number of bdie& and practices which ilie 
Suiiuis look on as unorthodox and even idolatfousj they celebrate 
annually, at tlie feast of Muharram, the martyrdom of Hasan and 
Husain, the grandsons of Uic Prophet, and cany in pmeessioii 
Taxias or rcprescntaiioos of their tombs. Under the Caliphs, tlie 
new religion spread like a forest^fire. r.asi and west the Arab* 
carried their victorious arms. Nortlicm Africa, Sidly and Spain 
were ovcmin. At one lime tlie fate of Ciiristcndom hung in the 
balance, but the flood was at Icttgtli stemmed at Uic battle of 
Toms ^A.D. 732,1. In die cast, the Bysandnes were dri^'en out of 
Syria, Damascus was taken in 635, and Alexandria was sacked tn 
643. In 641, at Naliavend, the army of the CalJpii Omiu- over¬ 
threw Yezdt^erd, die Sassanian motittrch, and Persia, Mao- 
potamia and Central Asia passed into Muslim handii. In 757 the 
Caliph Al-Mansur founded a new capital at Bagdad on die Tigris^ 
□ear the seat of the ancient Babylon. Here there grew up a 
mighty city which reached its xenith under the famous Harim 
al Rashid, the contemporary of Charlemagne, Bogdaii took 
the place ot Alexandria as Uie nlearing-houM; of iotcmatioiia] 
culture. Here Jews, Maiiichcam, Chriatians, jiuroiistrians, 
BuddtiLns and Hindus met aiid exchanged ideas. Greek books 
on tlie one hand and Sanskrit on die odicr were translated 
into Arabic. Arabic figures replaced die clumsy Roman numerals. 
Learned men in Bagdad corresponded with colleagues in 
distant Cordova. Through Bagdad Indian madteraatical, astrono- 
mkal and medical theories, and Indian folk-lore tales, foutjd 
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their way lo medievaJ ?.uropi^. Tlae great collection known 
a^ the Arabian rsigittv originated in Bagdad, and contaiti^ 
fables which arc of Greeks Indian and Persian origin. The story 
of Slnbad the Sailor i£ of Indian origin, and it was from an 
original, throngh die same medium^ tliai the famotis legend of the 
Horse of Bras;» found its way into Chauceris Tatt. Many 

collecuons of stories^ sueJi as the Gesta R^matmum and the FahUs^J 
FUfiqVf so popular in tnrdievaj Europe, may be traced to this 
sourccp 

ITie Arabs came into conflict with Indians for the first tim^ early 
in the Bth century, when some Arab ships from fia^ra were 
attacked by Indian pirates from Sind^^ This led in 711 to Uic 
despatch oTan expedition under Muliammatl bin Kasim to Debult 
a seaport about twenty-four tnilcs from Tutta on die Indus. Two 
years later^ Multan fell and Sind became a Muhammadan 
province. Eastward of Sind the Muiditn conquerors did not 
attempt to advance. The Aralja on die whole remained on friendly 
terms wiih their Hindu tidglibours, with whom they frequently 
entered tiUo trade rdatioRs. \"cry'different were tlie attacks which 
preaendy began to descend upon India, from die north-weal, 
where the T iirki pnEtnrfons, originally cnlbicd as a body-guard 
by thek Arab rulcn, had asserted their independence- One of the 
states wiiich sprang up in this manner was tliat of Gliazid in 
Eastern /Vlghani^tanj of which a Ttirki slave of the name of 
Sabukugfn became ruler in 998^ sun was the fomoiis Maliniud^ 
the Atory <if whose roicb on Indb hsn been namited in chapter 
XIL 'Fliese Turk! invaders have sumetimes been described as 
fierce^ plundering savages. hotvever, b not the case 

Mahmud^ as we liave was a man of culture and a patron of 
the arU; but Islam h a ptwelyusing rdigioii, and Mus^almans arc 
enjoined to offer to idohuors die choice beiw^ecn conversion and 
the sword* “People of die !xx)t/* Ghriidans^ Jews, and perhaps 
Zoroastrians, might, it b true, be spared, provided that they aub- 
mittetl to tlidr conquerors and p*^id tlic or poll-tax, but no 
such concession svas shown to die idoUworsiitpping Hindio- For 
them, MahmOid and his followers felt a bittei^ haired svliich may 
be compared to that of die Puritans under UromwcU for the Irbln 
To grind imago to powderf to ra^c tcmplo tu the ground, and to 
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scad idobtors, without dUtinctiou of age or m*, “to Ibat fire 
which God has lighted for Infideis, and those who deny a retur- 
rection, say no prayetSt hold no fasts, and tcU no beads/* was a 
religious duty, India vtfas a ddr-ul-kcifb, a land of warfare, banded 
over by God to true belirkcr* to plunder, “Xlte whole country of 
Indb is full of gold and jewels, and of the plants which grow there 
arc those fit for making wearing apparel, and aromatic plants and 
the sugar-cane, and die whole aspect of the coutitry Ls pleasant 
and delightful. Now since the inhahitanis arc thiefly infidds and 
idobrors, by the order of God and His Prophet, it is right for us to 
conquer ihcm/' Malimud died in 1030, and Indiq enjoyed a 
respite until tlic rise of Muhammad Ghori, who overthrew his 
rivals the nilera of Ghazni, iiud in t t8a overran and conquered 
Sind and the Punjab. His invasions of Indb, and his overt brow of 
the heroic PrithvL kaja at the battle of Taraori or fiirain in t tpa 
have already ijccn described. 

Muhammad Ghori tvas assassinated in 1 aoG, and on his deatlt, 
his general and viceroy K.uib-tid-djn Eltak, who had taken a fore¬ 
most part ill tlic conquest of Hindustan and tkngal, Ijccamc the 
fust Muhammadan Sultan, of DclhL fie csiabJiahcd the line of the 
so-caJicd “Slave Kings/' svho wcupied an uneasy and troubled 
throne until The most prominent of die Slave Kings was 

Sultan tllutmish or Aliamsh '’1311-123^*)* and during hU tcign 
came ilic first ihrcai tif invasion by the dread Mongolian hosts 
under Chingii Klian, who struck terror into the heart of India just 
as llicir predecessors the Huiis had done. “Their eyes," says the 
poet, Amir Khusru, “were so narrow and piercing that they 
might have bored a hole in a brazen vessel. Their stink was 
mote horrible than their colour, llicir faces were set on tlicir 
bodies as if they had no neck. ITidr checks rtseiiibled soft 
leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended 
from cheek to cheek, and dicir mouths from check-bone to 
cheek-bone, 'ITieir nostrils resembled rotten graves, and frooi 
them the hair rlcsccnded as far as the lipi." Ihe court-auualial, 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, says that Chingiz Khan, though sixty-five yean of 
age, was ''a man of tail stature, of vigorous build, robust in body, 
the hair on hb face scanty and turncil white, with cat's eyes, possessed 
of great energy', discernment, genius and understanding; awe- 
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Striking:* a buEchcr, just, resolute^ an ovcrthrower of enemies, 
intrepid, sanguinary, crud." Foitomtdy this Jiorror was averted, 
and die Mongolian hoftles tamed back ai Peshawar, to sweepi. 
plundering and imirda'ing, through western Asia and on to the 
banks of die Dnieper, Ikuunhh had himself formally recognised 
as Sultan of India by the Caliph in 1226. Ten years later be took 
the bold and imnnial 4icp of nominating as Im titiccc$sor bh 
daughter Raii>Ts, or Raziya! 1 who maititained an unavailing 
resistance againsL almost inmpenible odds until her death at the 
hands of the noblcSp who hated to be ruled by a woman* at^d above all 
a woman who tiad the bad taste to prefer an Ab)^^shuan hu'^bandp 
*‘Sultana Raziya—may she rest in peace!—was a great st>vcr«gn. 
.'tagadous, Jnii and bcncRccnt, a patron of the learned* a dbpenser 
orjusticc, the clteriUier of her subjecUp and of war-like talent and 
W'as endowed ^viih all tlie admirable attributes and qiialificatiom 
tictressary for kings' but 115 she did not attain the rlcstiny in her 
creaiion of bcirijj computed among men* of what advantage were 
all these atcdlcnl qualirications to her?"’* It wat* indeed, im¬ 
possible for u woniiin, however brave and gifted, to struggle 
against the turbulent and dUx>Tdcr|y facdons of Delhi, and 
especially the band of intriguers kno^^vn aa “the Forty*'* who held 
die reins of power in ihdr hands, and lliU gallaiU queen and 
her husband were assassiniited ui 1^40. 

After the usual interlude of tlifordcr and misgoveroment by 
inciipable pretenders^ order was restored by an aged genera! 
named Balban (i2Gb- i28fi). vvbo succeeded* by forcKuous measure 
sudi 35 Haying lib opponemu aJivc* trampling them to dcaUi with 
tlepbanis and lining the roads with gibbets, in stamping out 
rebellion. Ba I ban 's closing years w'cre darkened by the ckath in 
battle against the Mongol hortlo of hb bdwed son Muhammad^ 
After bis decease in all ijectirity of lilc and property was 

lost, and no one had any influence in the stability of the king¬ 
dom* His successor had not reigned a year before die chi cis 
and nobles quarrelled with each otiier; many people were 
killed upon suspicion and doubt* and the people, sedng the trouble 
and hardship which had bdallcn the country, sighed for the 
rtnciivaJ of the reign of Ikilban. 

♦Eiiiui it Doiv^nn, 11 , 3^^- 

ft 
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In tlic ondj iitc nobl&i cltvatisl to the throne m a mild a ,n d 
bcnc^'olcnt ruler of iLc Klillji tribe of she name JaLaJ^ud^n. But 
Jatnl^ud-dm, a man of 70, Wii3 tlbfilted to cope with the uild md 
turbulent spirits of his day. In 125.1, hb nephew, ^Vla-ud-din 
KiiiJji, undertook an expedition into die Deccan against RAitv- 
chandra^ the Vadnva king ofDcpgiri. Returning laden with fpoib, 
he cruelly murdered hw unsuspecting ole! unde, who had marched 
out so welcome hinij and seized his throne The reign of 

AJa^udnllii was dbiingubbcd by the stamping nut of the last 
cmlws of Hindu rule. In 1297, liis amuos, led by Mahk 
Kitfur, a eunuch who had been a Hindu slave, entered 
Gujarit and aimt-Xicd iS. Kajputana was auackedf on the 
pretext that Bamir Deo Chauhan had Itarbourcd political 
rdhgees, and die strong fartreu of Raisthambhuf} which had 
defied all previous confjucrorSj was taken by storm. A simslnr fate 
overtook the great fortress of Chkor, w^herc, it is said, Ala-ud-din’s 
chief object was the hand rjfilic baiutiful princess Padminl. ^VTien 
capiiirc was incvit;iblc, ilie garrii^ii of ChUor performed, for the 
first nf many times, tlie horrible rite of JbhA^.* The women 
marched in icmg processiou to the sabtenrancaxi caverns, w^hcre 
they were burnt, sind then their husbands sallied forth to meet 
deaih by the sword. In 1:310-11 Midik Kalur undertook his faiTioiL^ 
riiid into Souihcm India. The Muslim army marched ihrough die 
fcmtfc Tamil kingdoms, never before ^*iolabed by the passage of a 
foreign invader, as far as the soudientmosE point of Rameswaram, 
where a mosque was erected. The great temple of Madura and 
other satitrd (brines were despoiled of theh treasures'^ and the 
plunder is said tu have included 2,750 pounds of gold and over 
three hundred clq^hants. In the Deccan^ Harprda, the nephew of 
the Yidava king Rimehandra who liad Bubmifited to Bialik Kiifur 
in 1309, rebelled. He was seized and flayed aJjve, and Dcogiri, one 
of the fitrougcsi natuml fortresses in Central India, yxused into die 
lionds of the contiucror. Hindu rule in the soutli was finally cKtin- 
gtibhcd in 1327. During die early pare of die rdgti of AJil-ud*dlii, 

s^JnuliJlr ii diis; when iJicy arc c:rj uiixi Uuu oupc u btlpow{3}1E^^ 1!,^^ ^atW 
lOgeihct ibcir wl^aaiid cEiiidfeii atvd goodip IlcsifF ftrewDod roui^ uUriii jund 
Set il bicn w hen all thrwr ar^ tnimi, lliry nuh inio itjc fire and ni«t 

Uidi dfuills. U » wrili tli^m A grral acl Ahsnod: 

TfljUA-i-jfJrt. 
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Ulcrc continuaJ thrcac of invusiun on the part of the dreaded 
Mongols, and in r297 n number of Mongols who bad settled in 
India Mi-^erc ruthlessly butchcrod, on pretext dmt ihf^y were 
preparing to rebel tn conjunction with llicir compainots. 

Au mtcresting account of i!ic administration of thLs rukr is 
given by the lustorian Banun: 

®^The Sultan next directed Im attention to the mtaixs of 
preventing rebclIloD^ and first he took steps for sebdng upon 
property, Wlicncvo: a village w-as held by pioprietary rlgbl, 
in free gifti or as a religious endow ment* it was to be brought 
back into the exchequer by a Stroke of the pen* The people 
were pressed and amerced and moneys w-as exacted from Uicnt 
on eirry kind of pretext. All prnsionSi giunts of land^ and 
cndowincnU weir appropriated. The people bceome %o 
aljsorbcd in trying to keep themselves alive that rebellion w'as 
never menlioncd. Next, he set up so minute a system of 
espionage tiiat nothing donc^ good or bad^ w'as hidden from 
him. No one could stir irithout his knowledge^ anti whatever 
happened to the houses of noblics^ grandees and officials w^as 
brought by tm spies for his iuformatiouT and llteir reports were 
acted on^ To stich a length did dtis prying go that nobles dared 
not $pcak aloud even in thomand-coluntncd pataces, but had 
to commumcaie by signs. lu their own houses^ night and day, 
dread ot die $plcs made them tremble. What wemi on in the 
bazaan svni all reported and controlled* 

^^Thlrdly, he forbade wine, beer, and Intoxicating drugs lo 
be used or iold; dicing, too, was prohibited. Vintners and bccr- 
seUcT^ were turned out of die city, and die heavy taxes which 
had been levied from tlicm w'erc abntished* Ail the china and 
glass vessels of the Sultanas banqueting room tvere broken 
and thrown outside die gate of Badyun, where they formed a 
mound .Jars and casks of wine ivtre emptied out there dll dicy 
made mire as if It were the season of the rains. The Sultan 
himself entirely gave up wine partiap Sctf-rcspccdng people 
at once followed hb example; but the nc*er-di>w'cUj went on 
making wine and spirits and liiii the leather bottles in lauds 
ofhay or firewood and by various such tricks smuggled it into 
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the city. Fnspcctors anU gatekeepers afKl ipics diligently 
sought ID seize tiie c^^ntmbaiitl and smtigglefti and when 
seized the wine ^-as given to die eJepHafits^ and the importers 
and sclters and drinkers Hogged and given short terms of 
imprtsonment. So many were they, however^ that holes had 
to be dug for their mcarceration outddc the great thorough¬ 
fare of the Badaun gate, and many of the ^vine-bibbers died 
from the rigours of their eonfmemeitt and others were taken 
out halT-dead and tvcfe long in recovering tlidr health. The 
terror of these holes drierred many fmtn drinking. Tho&c wlio 
could not give it tip had to journey ten or twelve leagues to 
get a drink, for at half that distance^ four or 6ve leagues from 
Delhi, wine could not be publicly sold or dnmk. The preven- 
lion of drinking proving very' difficult, the Sultan enacted that 
people might distil and drink privately in ihctr own homes, 
if drinking |>artics were not held and ihc liquor not sold^ After 
the probibition of drinking, conspiracijc::^ dimiohihed. 

“Also, the Siihan commanded zioblemcn and great folk not 
to visit eadi oiher*^ housc^j or give feasts, or hold assemblies; 
not CO marry without royal coment, and to admit no strangers 
to tJidr hospitality^ Through ftar of the spies, tlie nobles kept 
quiet, gave no partiCS| and Jicld little intcrcornmtmieatioz}. If 
they went to the caiavanscraisj they could no! lay their heads 
together or $U dowTi cosily and tell tlicir troubles. So no 
disLurbanec or conspiracy arose, 

“The Hindu was to be so reriuced as to be unable to keq:) a 
Itorse, wear fine clothes, ot enjoy any of lifers luxuries. No 
Hindu could hold up hb head, and in Uidr houses nq sign of 
gold or silver or any superfluity was to be seem Ttiese things^ 
whiclt flourish insubordination, were not to be found. Men 
looked upon revenue officers as worse tlian fever; to l>e a clerk 
’ivas a crime; no man w-oidd give his daughter to such. 
din was a king who had no acquaiutaticc ^vith learning and 
never associated W'itli the Learned. He constdcfed that polity 
and govcftimott w^erc one thing, and law another, 'I ain an 
unlettered man/ be said, 'but E have seen a great deal. Be 
assured that die Hindus will never become submbaivc and 
obedient till they arc reduced to poverty. 1 have tlicrcfurc 
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given, orders that Just coouKh slmU. he lefl ihem dfcoriti milk^ 
and ajitls^ from year to year, but that they not accum\i- 
latc hoards and property.' Neel cUy he said, ^Mthougli 
I have not studied the science or the Book, T am a MusJim 
of the Miulum. To prevent rrbdlioUt in which many 
perish^ I is^ue stich ordinances a.s f consider to be for [he good 
or Che state and the beae& of the people. Men are heccUe^, 
disregarding^ and disobedient to my commands, so I Imvc to 
be severe to bring them to obedience. I do not know whether 
this is lawful oriinlawfiil; but whatever I chink h for the good 
of the State or hts the emergency, that I decree/ 

^TThc Sultan comnlted with hbt most experienced ministers 
as to the means of reducing [hr prices of provisions ^vithout 
resorting to sev'^cre and cyrannical punishments. Tlicy replied 
that necessaries would never be cheap until die price of grain 
was feed by larifT Qieajjncss of grain is a uni venal benefits 
So regulations were issued which fcepi down its price for some 
yc^irs. All the wise men of the age were astonished at ilic even' 
ness of the price in the markets, llie extraordinary part of die 
matter was tliat during the reign of Al^-ud-dio there were 
years of delideiit raiiip but^ instead of the usual scarcity 
ensuing, there was no lack of corn in Delhi aiud no rise in the 
price either in the ro)^l granaries or in the dealers^ imports* 
doiiA. nib was uideed the wonder of tlie age, and no other 
monardi was able m work it/** 

The Sultatds later years were marked by a kind of mcgalrtiTtariiii, 
vvhkh cutised him to Iwk upon bkmelTas a second Alexander, or 
even a new MijlianimEiil. Ala-ud-din was noi williout ability, 
but his chief ctiiiracterisric was his fiendish cruelty; he did not 
even spare the relatives or children of liis victims, and nddicr age 
nor sex aronsci:! m him the MnoHeat feeling t^f pity. 

In January, [316, Aia-ud-dlo died or w'iw murdered, and was 
iiiccecded, after die usual intervat of disorder and murder which 
followed the death of a strong rulcr^ by Muhammad ibu Tughlai 
(131^5-1347). This cceemrie monarch wm as fonaiical and tin* 
scrupulous as bb predecessor. He lias been w*dl dt^cribed as a 
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"inixiure of opposites.'* He was a learned scholar, and wdl 
versed in Arabic anil Perdan literature, which he wrote wth 
elegance and skill. He had a lasie for philosophy aad science, and 
was devouliy religious, fn his private Ufc he was abstemious to an 
unusual degree, and took no ivtae. But good qualities were 
counterbalanctd by a love ofbloodshcd amounting to sadism, and 
a pasdon for indulging in wild and fantastic schemes* which 
brought ruin upon InmselT and his idngdom. Our knowledge of 
the reign of Muhammad ibn Tughlak is largely due to the visit 
paid to him by the famous ibn Batufa, 'the traveller of Islam,' who 
stayed at hts court from T343 to I3>|:7, and has Idl a detailed 
account of his cKpcricnces,* Ou his arrival, he was accorded a 
stale-entry into Ddtii, 

"The day after olir reception by the Sultan, each of us was 
given a horse from the royal stables, vvith saddle and bridle 
covered with ornament. The Sultan rotlc ona Itorse on enter¬ 
ing liis capital, and we did the like, tiding with die advanced 
guard. Eleplianti were tapamnned in front of the Icing, 
carrying standards and sixteen parasols spangled with gold and 
precious stones, whilst anoUier parasol ivas held over his head 
and the state housing, jnenuted widi diamonds set in gold, w-as 
borne before him. Small catapults were mounted on some of 
the elephants, from wliich, trhen the Sultan drew near the 
city, gold and silver pieces were discharged for the crowd to 
scramble for. Tim went on till wc entered the palace. 
Thousands walked in the procession. Kiosks of wood covered 
with silk for women singew were set up.” 

Ibn Batuta gives a vivid chamctcr-sketch of tliis eccentric despot; 

"Muliammad aliove all men dclighoi most in giving 
presents and shedding blood. At bis door is seen always some 
pauper on dit way to wealth or some corpse tliat has been 
executed. Stories arc rife among the people of his generosity 
and courage, and ofhb CTueliy and severity. Yet he is the most 
humble of men and one who shows the greatest equity j the 
rites of religion are obser\’cd at his court; he U most strict about 
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prayer and ihc puniihmeni of those who neglect iL But his 
characteiisdc is generosity. Countries at some distance from 
India, such as the Yemen, Klior^U^, Pmb, arc foil of 
anecdotes of this prince, and their inhabitants know him vety 
well; and they arc not Lgooraivt, especiallyt oT Ins beneficence 
towatxls foreigners, u'hom he prefers to Ittdians and favours 
and honours them greatly, He will not have tliem called 
Tordgners*, for lie thinks dial the name must wound the heart 
and trouble the mind of such. 

"One of the grandees of India alleged that the Sultan had 
executed im broilurr witliom just cause, and cited him before 
the K.a*i. The Sultan went on fool to the court, without ani«, 
saluted, made obeisance, and stood before the Kitzi, whom 
he had notified bcforchant! not to rise at his entry or 
budge from his seal of atuiiencc. Tiic judge gave Tils 
decision that the sovereign was bound to satisfy die pEaintifT 
for the blood of the brother, and the decision was duly 
obeyed. 

“Tlic Sultan was severe upon such as omitted the congre¬ 
gational prayrra, and chiistiscd them heaiity. For this sin he 
cxccutcrl in one day nine people, one of whom was a singer. 
He sent spies into the markets to prinisb dnisfe who were found 
there during prayer times, and even the men sriio held the 
hoi^ of the sen'ants at the gate of the ball of audience if they 
missed prayers. He compelled the jKOple to master the 
ordinances fur ablutions, prayers, and the principles of Ubm, 
'flicy were examined on these matters, and if ignorant they 
were punished. The folk studied these things at court and in 
tJic markets, and wrote them ouL The Sultan w'as rigorofus in 
the olncrvance of the canonical law. He abolished in 1340-1 
the dues which weighed heavily on commerce, and Uttuted 
taxation to the legal alms and the tenth. Every Monday and 
Thursday he vmnld sit in person, with assessors, to investigate 
acts of oppression. No one was hindered from hnnging hb 
plea before tlte king. ^Vlrcn there was such a famine in India 
that a maund (80 ihs .) of'com cost six dfn^,* he ordered 

•The rdtreacc b probably to the gold dtnSr, c(iuivalmt W a goU nuduir 
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six months* food xa be djstnbitted to all the inhabiumts of 
Delhi fixjm the Crown stores. Each person, great or small, 
free or slave, was to have a pound and a Imlf Morocco 
weight (about z tbs,) a day,*' 

One of Muhammad ibn I'ugldak's strange freaks was bit 
evacuation of Delhi, the inhabitants of which had annoyed him 
writing scurrilous verses ridiculing his government, and ihraiving 
them into tliecouncibhalL by night. DdlLt was by now a great dt>' 
rivaUing Cairo and Bagdad in size and prosperity. Suddenly an 
order was issued that the people were to leave tliedty in three days 
and migrate to a new capital vvhidr the Sultan propoiscd to found 
at Dcogiri, over 600 miles distant, witli the name of Daulatabad 
or City of Riches. 

"Whai diey resisted," says the hiitorian Bamni, “a crier 
went round and proclaimed that after three clays not a soul 
must be found remaining tn Delhi. Most of them went, 
but some hid in the houses, lliey were ligoromly hunted 
out. His slaves found a cripple aud a blind man in the 
streets and brought them before the Sultan, who had the 
cripple fired from n catapult and the blind man dragged 
to DaulatabUd, a forty days’ journey; he fell in pieces 
by the way, and only a leg arrived. All the inhabitants 
left, abandoning ihcir goods and merchandise, and the city 
became totally deserted. Aman whom t believe assured me tliat 
emc eve ning the Sultan wcntuptoihellat roof id* Ills palace aiirl 
gazed upnn DcUu, where no fire nor smoke nor light was, and 
said, 'Now my soul is content and my mind is at rest.* Later 
on, he sent letters to the people of dlircrent provinces to come 
and rcpopulate the dty, They ruined their own parts but did 
not fill Delhi, so vast, sr» immense is it, one of the largest cities, 
truly, in the world. Wlien we arrived there we found it empey, 
abandoned, srilh only a very sparse populadon,"* 

Another experiment of the Sultan was his debasement of the 
coinage. He issued a token copper currentry to be used in the place 
of gold and rilver. The result ivas what might have been expected. 

^Ellbi and 535, 
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"lliLs edict turned tl*e home of every Hindu inio a mint, 
and d^c ludiatjs of the provinces coined emr^and lakiis of 
copper coins, with which they paid their tribute and bought 
horses and arms and fine things of all sons. The nobfeSp the 
village headmen^ and bndownen grew rich on these copper 
coina but tlie dtatc was impovcrishecL In ni> long time disumt 
countries would only accept the copper tanka as metal, and 
in places ivherc rcvcrciicc for the edict prevailed the gcOd 
Unka rose to be worth a himdred copper tankas.* Every 
goldsmith struck copper coins in his workshop^ and the 
treasury" was crammed uith them. The>' feU so low^ that they 
were counted no more valuable dian pebbles or potsherds^ 
Trade bdng disrupted, tlie Sultan repealed his edict, and 
in great wrath pmclaimed diat all copper coins would be 
redeemed in gold or silver at the treasury'. Thousands hroughi 
them for exchange and their heaps rose up in Tughlakabad 
like mountaja^,”! 

Among Muhammad ibn TtJghlak's other mad and purposeless 
projects was an expedition for the conquest of China, Tlie whole 
three despatched for the purpose w-is annihilated in the passe) c«r 
the Himalayas m 1337^8* 'Hie Sultan in d\c end st^ceceded in 
reducing hb entire kingdom to a state of bankruptcy* 'Flic people 
were ruined and had no money with which to pay tJiek taxes^ and 
the ireaiury was empty, A terrible famine Imoke oult and the 
peasants were reduced to eadug human flah. The soldiers were 
wiiliout pay and mutinous. As fast as one rebellion was stamped 
out in an orgy of bloodshed, anodier sprang up. Local rulere tn 
Bengal and the Deccan and other provinces declared their 
indcpcnrfcncet set up kingd^ims of their own. Death at length 
found the Sultan when he was on an expedition into the heart of 
Sind. The army, leaderl<ss and in derspair, persuaded Ids cousin^ 
FlroK Slmh, rcluetaiiily 10 accept the throne- 

Firm Sliiih (1351-1388)1 a striking contract to his iiredccessuts, 

*Thc \wd toAfi b iii«l in ei variety <1^ f ennes. The Clipper t a tikB wai wmtb 
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was the bat of the hlusliaa rulers oT DcUii previous to Akbor. He 
was a benevolent and enlightened man, and in many of His 
schemes of social refonn, he was centuries in advance of his age. 
Instead of wasting the roourccs of die country upon military 
campaigns, he devoted all ids energies to developing its wealth, 
and particulaTly to making good the drain upon the revenues 
caused by the hare-brained schemes of Muhammad tbn Tughlak. 

"Ey the blesiing ofGotl favourable seasons and abundance 
of the necessaries of life prevailed in the rdgn of ftroz Shah, 
not only in the capital, hut throughout his dominions. During 
the whole forty years of his reign there was no appearance of 
scarcity, and the times were so happy that the people of Delhi 
forgot the reign of .Ala-ud-dtn, although no more prosperous 
times than bis h.td ever fallen to the lot of any Muhammadan 
sovereign. Grain was so cheap that in the city of DclJii 
wheat was eight jUids a jnaund and grain and barley four 
jitels, A camp follower could give ills horse a feed of ten 
seers (ito lbs.) of corn for onvjital* Fabrics of ail kinds w'cre 
cheap, and silk goods, both white and coloured, were of 
moderate price. 

'^Sultan Hrojt liad a great taste Jbr the laying out olgardeus, 
wluch he took great pains to beautify. He made twelve 
hundred gardens round Delhi and restored tlurty which had 
been begun by Ala-ud-dln. Near Sal aura he mode eighty 
gardens, and rorty-four in Chhor. In all of them were white 
and black grapes of seven varietio, and titc government share 
of the garden produce came to 80,000 taahis (3^,000), uElcr 
deduedng what was paid to owners and gardeners. Tiie 
revcoues uf die DnUb in this reign amounted to eighty laktis of 
latihoi't and under Uic fosteriug care of this religious *ovcrdgn, 
the revenua of the territaties of Delhi were six etorcs aud 
eighty-hve lakhs ofmaitu! (^^'6,850,000). The Sul tan, throughout 
his reign, in his great sagacity and prudence, endeavoured to 
circumscribe the extent of his dominions, but still the revenues 

*Ttie jitai m * sjBitl cej^xr c&in, wrrapondui* to ihe fik*. Sbly-IWr 
JilitU wtiiL to Uie tffidtd or rupee. Tlie mauiKl di0crt grejuty in viritna luciilltlei, 
but the standard minind rombliof ^oKcn or a little over Go pottadi a^itinlupau. 
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ammiDtcd to tlic sum itdtcd- All ihb larg<J revenue wa* duly 
appainted out; cAcIi Kliaji nEsceived a sutn Fuinblc to hii 
exalted position; amirs and malLks also obtained allo^ranccs 
accotding to ihdr dignhyt and tlie olEctals wtJt paid enough 
to pttjvide a comfortabte living. Tlie soldiers erf* the army 
received grants of land enough to support them in comfort, 
and the irregulars received payment from the govcmmcnl 
treasury/'* 


In order to assht agriculture,, he undertook a number of exten¬ 
sive itrigadon schemes, and dug five great canals which were 
intended to distribute the waters of Uie Suilej and Jhdum over a 
large area* Among his otlicr measures for the welfare of his Muslim 
subjects^ which have a singularly modem ring, were die setung up 
of employment *md marriage bureaus. All the young men who 
w^ere without work in the cfiy of Delhi were to be produced by the 
Koiwal or chief cf police, their qualifitialions and other parti¬ 
culars noted down, and occupations found for them. By this mcans^ 
diseouicni utvd crime iu the capital were greatly reduced. Tn the 
oue of Muslim giris who were too poor to 6nd hiisbancb, downts 
were provided and $uitable trutichei arrangetL I'his was a great 
bcKin to die widows and orphans of military" olficcrs and servants. 
In all these schemcsi lie vt*as great ty hr,l|M^d by liis miutsicr* 
KJi^n Jahln^ a Hindu convert^ and a wdl-organised buTcaucracy, 
for he himself averse fmm taking an interi^t in the petty details 
of administration^ The pracdcal wisdom of some of his measures is 
perhaps ojKn to qucsdoiL For instance* die practice of pying ciyH 
and military oifkm by means of fie& imiead of by fixed revenues 
from the Imperial treasury relaxed the control of the central 
govern ments and led to msiibordination and reheUion; hut among 
his many Uurnanltarian actions was the abotitian of those fiendish 
and horrible torturrs and mutilations in whidi his predecessor 
look fuch an inhuman dclightp ^^The Great and Mcraful God 
made me His servants and I hope and seek for Hk mercy by 
df^xmiring myself to prevent the unlawful killing ofMussatmans and 
the infliinJoti of any kind of tortu re upon them or upon any marL'^ 
He even sent for ihe unhappy wretches who liad l>ccti maimed 
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and bUnded in ihe prec«ling reign, and tried to rKompense dirm 
for thdr luffcTings as far a» possible. 

i n one respect rtroz Shah fell diort of tbc standard of liiimanity 
of ibc great /Xkbar. Religions toJcrancc vi'aa unknown to him, 
and lit considered ii to lie a rdigious duty to employ every 
means in order to iiidutt bis J^ndu subjects to embrace Islam. 
'"I forbade the infliction of any severe puuisbmtBl on the Hindus 
in general, but I destroyed tljcir idol temples and instead Ulcreqf 
raised mosques,... I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace 
the religion of the piophet, and ! proclaimed that everyone who 
repeated tlie ersred and became a Muisaliuan sliould be exempt 
from the poll-tas. Information of this came to ihe ears of the 
people at large, and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves 
and were admitted to theiKiDouj-ofTslam, Thus ilicy came forward 
day by day from every quarter and, adopting the FaitJi, were 
exonerated from the ji^a (poll-tax) and favoured with presents 
and lionoun.'* Tlie Brahtnini, wlio Imd luiherto been exempted, 
were now ordered to pay like the rest. Furious at what they con¬ 
sidered to be an insult to their order, iJiey aiscmblcd outside the 
royal palace and threatened as a protest to starve themselves to 
death. Ultimately this trageily was avenetl Irj' a compromise, 
under which Brahmins were to pay a commuted sum of ten rupees 
a head. Attempts to spread die Hindu religion were sternly re¬ 
pressed, and il is said lliat a firalimiu wai burnt alive for this 
offence, Elcaring that certain new Hindu temples had been 
erected in defiance of orders, “Under Divine guidance I dcairoycd 
ihoae edifices, and kiHetl Uiosc leaders of itifiddUy who seduced 
others ini 11 error: the lower orders I lubjcctcd lo stripes and dias- 
lisemcnt, untU tltU abuse w,is entirely altulishcd." Flcretical 
Muslim sects were treated with equal severity. 

Firox Shah was a great biiilder, and he is creditcil wiili the 
erection of two hundred towns, forty mosques, thfrty colleges, 
iliiriy reservoir}, fifty dams, one hundred htwpiials, one hundred 
public baths, and one hundred and fifty bridges. He built a splen¬ 
did new capital which he called Rrmabad, and tlic two important 
toivnsofjaunpiir and Hissiir. Not only did he put up new buildings 
but, unlike other nileis, he ivas careful about restoring 'the 
structures of former kings and ancient nobles.' In these far* 
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rc3c1ii[i^ schcmca, he v™ aided hy hh architjeclt MaLik GKazi 
Shahna, and liw deputy, JahirSuudBilr, and a jnegular department 
of public wurlu was set up* Labour was fiarlimaiety cheap, and 
the Sultan probably made e^ttemive useof the tSOjOod Mindu slaves 
captured for him l^y liis provincial olficcr^i and «cnt to work in 
variiim cnpneitics in die capital. TIicsc slaves vvere, of course^ 
forcibly converted i£> I^amp but were mlicrwise well canwi for 
and kindly ireaied. Hindu temples were freely used to ^ppty 
buildm^ material. One of his most remarkable fcau of cngiRCcring 
was the removal as tropbiei to Deflii of the two gigantic mono* 
Ijtliic pillOT^ of the Emperor Asota, one from Topra in the 
Ambata district and the other finorn Meerut. A rcFcrcnce bos 
already been matic to ibc account given by a coniempomry 
hunorian of the means employed In order to imnsport one of ihese 
cohimns in safety, VVoppoci in coatings of wiki cotton and skim^ 
fl was carefully lowered upon ^ specially constructed sled of 41^ 
wheels^ and dra\sm to ibe river by 11,400 men (probably tiic daves 
mentioned above) pidiing on the llie column was dicji 

do:ited down the Jumna on a miml>cr of huge grain l>Oiiis and 
croctetl on its nc%v site hy an ingenious and complicated sy^stem ol 
pulleys,* 

flroz Sldih died in i3tJd* at llie age of 79, full of years and 
hotiout^. In spite of hh Tdigiotis bigotry, his rdgn was lung 
remembered as a brief respite from oppiession by hu subjects. 
‘^TIic p<aAants grew ridi and were saLhihed. Tiieir 1 iou£{:ii were 
replete i,viih grain, property, horsd and furniture; everyone liad 
plenty of gold and silver; no woman was witl^uiu her oruaments 
and no houife w'as wanting in excellent beds and coiielics. Wealth 
abounded smd comforts were general/* Tlic demke of the 
monarch wo^ the signal for on outbreak of civil ‘fwo rival 
elaimonts con tended for the throne^ and d*iy by day battles were 
fought bctvvecu them, "ILIcc the tw^o kings in the game of chess.” 
This deplorable slate of affairs tu^dted tltc attention of the invader 
from the NortliAVesi, ever ready to iwonp <fown when die gateway 
of Indiii 19 left unguarded. TimGr die Lome, l!ic Tamljcrhinc of 
Luglbh liieratiirt^ a Bar!^ Turk wfio^ !iorde$ had already over¬ 
run die greater part of Gcjitral Asia^ marched into the Punjab from 
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Simiark^md^ "My principal objeci m coming to Hioclu^ian,*’said 
Timar in his auiobiography^ ^"was to accoTOpUsb t^o things. 
Tlic first tiling to war with itifidds, the enemies of tlic 
Muhammadan religion, and hy this religious warfare to acquire 
some claim to mvard in the life to come. The other was a worldly 
object: that the army of Islam might gam somctliing by plundering 
the wealth of infideb; plunder in w^ar is as lawful as tlicir inoihar^ 
milk to Mussolmans whn fight for ihcir faith, and the comuming 
of that which is lawful is a means of grate.’^* 

1 n the autimiu of 1398 he cros&cd die Indus with 90,000 cavalty, 
slaying and looting without mercy until he came face 10 face with 
die Indian army midcir the walls of Delhi. Now for the first time 
hh Central Asian horsemen found themselves confronted witJi 120 
gigantic warnilepliaiils, plated with armour and carrying utl tlieir 
backs 5 harph(K)ter?i in liowdahSp Between them were rocket-men 
aiui grenade-dvrtiwers. Ihc prwpeci of attacking these furmidablc 
beasts daunted even the stoutest hearts. “WJien Timur appointed 
posts for the various olBccrs of the court,*' says the hLstoiian 
Yazdi, “'and courteously desiretl die teamed doctors of the law 
who aceompamed the invasion where they would like to be ptacoEl, 
they answcredi terrified by talcs about the elephants, "along with 
llie ladies-* But the old wairtor rose to die occasion. flelbHowed 
the traditjcmal Mongol tactics. Protecting Jus front by a line of 
cntrenchmeuis and palieodcs and tethered buflhlocs;, and 
sprinkling the ground with caltrops, he proceeded to attack the 
enemy in Bant and rear. The result wliidi ixtvariabiy followed tlus 
mancctivrc ensued. The unwieldy beasts stampeded, and started 
trampling dow'n their own ratiLv “The soldicn of India fought 
bravely for their lives, but the frail insect cannot contend against 
the raging wind, nor the feeble deer against the fierce lion.^’ Tlie 
invaders entered Ddhi, and a chiince dispute led to the sack of die 
unhappy capital. 

number of soldiers collected at the gate of Delhi and 
derided the inhabitants. When Timur heard of it he directed 
lome of the Amirs to put a slop to it; but it was the divine 

*fDr TimarV aulo!iie^r3|}lwV ElEkit 11L 
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pleasure lo min the city and punish the inhabitants. It was 
brought about thus: ^me ladies ts'cnt into the city to see the 
Palace of a thousand columns which Malik Jauna had built 
in Jahanpanah; officers of the ucaiuiy hatl ako entered to 
collect die indemnitj'; and scsci'al thousand soldiers, with 
requisitions fur grain and sugar, Itacl gone too. Their officeis 
had orden to arrest every nobleman who lia<l fought against 
Timur and taken refuge in Delhi When parlies of soldiers 
were thus going about the city, numbcni of ft Indus and infidels 
in the cities uf Delhi, Sin, Juhan]}anali, and Old Delhi, seeing 
their violence, took up amu and attacked tlirm. Many others 
set fire to their goods and tlirew their wives and children and 
themselves on the flames. The soldiers waxed the more eager for 
plunder and destruction- B<>lri as the slrisang Hindus were, 
the officers in charge kept the gates sliut and aibwed no more 
troops to enter; hut tliere were some 13,000 men already iu, 
busy all that Friday night in pillaging and burning the 
houses, and in the moming the sfjldicrs outside broke in and 
added to illc Uiniuli. 'flic whole place was sacked, and 
several palaces in Jahanpanah and Siri destroyed. This 
plundering went on through the iBth, Every soldier got more 
Ilian luenty daves, and some brought fit\y or a hundred men, 
women, and children ai stavea oui of tlic city, iKsidB spoils 
rd money, jewellery, and gold and silver plate beyond com¬ 
putation. On the it)dj Old Dcitii was remembered, where 
many Hindus had taken refuge in iJicgrcai mosque, prepared 
to defend ihdr Uva. Two Amirs with 300 trusty men were 
sent against them, and failing on them with the sword <les> 
patched them to hell. Tow'crs were huUt high w ith their heads 
vid tlieir bixlics w'ci'e left to the beasts and birds of prey. On 
that day all Old Delhi was lacked- Such iidtabitants as 
escaped death were made prisoners. Several thousand craAs- 
mcn were brought out and dbuibuted by Timur among the 
princes and oQteers; die stonemasons were reserved to build 
for the conqueror a great mcaque at his capital, SamarkantL”* 

Timur retreated in the spring of 139^, before the hot weather 

•l£ILriH imL nil 
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dtsMtidcd upon the Indian plaint: on the way he sacked Mecmij 
and at Hard war, th at mcdt ^red plaee of pilgrimage where the 
Ganges rises from die mounUuu, he slew tiic Bmhimmaiid dchlrd 
the temple* Evcrpvhcre the slightest attempt M rethtance met 
\ridi instanc rctribudon. His path through Northern India was 
marked with rapine and slaughter; uoiie of her previous invaders, 
not efven Mahmud of Ghaziu, had Idt such torrible traces oi' Im 
meursion behind fiim. Delhi was so utterly ruined that the few 
surviving inhabitants died from famine or pestilence. “For two 
whole mondis, not a bird moved a wing in the city/' Rhiar Khan^ 
whom Timur lift in charge of the country^ was succeeded by three 
members of hh family. The last of ilicse iu 1451^ lUid 

was succeeded by an Afgiiau or Pathan nobleman named Balilol 
of tlie Lfjdi dynasty. He is described as "a man of simple habits^ 
pious^ brave and generous^'^ aud 00 his death iu 14S5 the throne 
passed to iii^ s^jn Sikandar. The reign of Sikandar Lodi was often 
regarded by Muhammadau historians, m the troubled times that 
foliowedt Oil a kind of Golden Agv : 

“Every businc^^s bad iU appuititcd umc, and an established 
custom was never changed. He always behaved to liic [loblcd 
anfl great men oflih time in the way he did on die first day 
of the mtm'iew,. -. Tlie Sul lan daily irccdvcd an account of the 
prices of all things^ and an account of what had happened in 
diairicts of die Empire. 1 f he perceived the slightest appear- 
ante cifanyUilrig wrongs hccaincd instant enquiries to be made 
about it. In his rdgn, business was carrier] on in an hont^t^ 
straightforward way. A new sort of life obtained 1 for people 
high and low were polite^ and sdf'respccti integrity and 
dca'oiioD to rdigioii pTc:i.^aiIa!l| like as had never been the ease 
in farmer reigns. Tlie study of bdUs kitfts wa^ not neglected. 
, * . Faciory cftablisbments were so encouraged diat all 
young nobles and soldiers were engaged in useful work. . * • 
All the nobles and ^oldici^ ofSikandur w'erc satisfied: each of 
his chiefs was appointed la die government of a ilUiric[^ and 
it was lib cspcdal desire to gain die good-will and alfeciious 
of the body of the ixrople. For die $akc of bU officers and troops 
he put an end to wars and Uispuies with die other moniLrclis 
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and nobles of tbe period, and closed die toad to contention 
and strife. He contented himself w-ith tlic territory bequeathed 
him by his Ctihcr, and passed the whole of Itii life in the 
greatest safety and enjoyment, and gained the hearls of high 
and low.”^ 

Sitandar was the firel of the Mnhamiiuidiin kings to take up 
his residence at Agra, and Silcondta, the burial place of the 
Emperor .Akbar, is nanicd after him. He died in 15* 7 * ** 

peaceful ami prosperous reign of twenty-eight years. Unfor¬ 
tunately his son, Ibr^iblm Lodi, was an arrogant and inlolcrant 
ruler, witli none of his father's good qualities. His conduct led to 
continual revolts, and at length Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor 
of the Punjab, applied for help to Babur, King of Kabul, with the 
mult that Ibriildm Lodi lost Im life on the field of Panipai, as 
will be narrated in the following chapter. 

ART A?;D LTTiiRjVlUHE 

Hie early Muslim ijtinqucrors of Hindustan were bigots, but they 
were at the same lime men of considerable taste and patrons of art 
and literature. Reference has been made to the short-lived 
splendours of the court of Ghaani during its brief period of pros¬ 
perity. 'ITic Arabs had no arts of their own, and Islamic an is 
largely an adaptation to the requirementi of the Mulmmrnadan 
religion of indigenous clemeuts borrowed from the various nations 
which tlicy overcame. Tlib was die case in India. The Furki in¬ 
vaders from the nortb brought with ihcni important new Ideas, 
the arch, the dome, and die minaret, and combined them with 
the art of die country. In diis they were aided by the Hindu crafts¬ 
men whom they' employed, and by the fact that in many eases they 
eidicr re-fashioned existing Hindu temples, or used Uieni as a 
quarry for new buildings. Indo-lslamic arcliitccture then, is a 
fusion of Central Asian and Hindu concepts. This is clearly proved 
by the fact that widely different styles, modified to suit local 
requirements, arose in diderent parts of die country. The earliest 
and most cliaractcristic building of die period is the Kuwwat-ul- 
*lLllioi nod Homon, IV, 44S. 
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Islam or Mosque of ihe of Islam,' built by Rutb-utl'diu 

Ibak to comtitctnoratt the capture of Delhi Id 1193. I'lic cloisters 
enclcHiag the central coonyard arc mpported by riddy carved 
pillars looted from Hindu and Jain temples. The Uiholc h endosed 
by a colonnade consisting of a lofty ceninil arch, 53 feet high. 
Hanked by lower ones and profusely decorated with Koranic 
texts. 

The best of the later additions to the mosque is the southern 
gateway, built in 1311 by Ala-ud-din, and known as the . 4 iai 
Darawun, of red sandstone and vvhite marble. Tills building is 
one of the most beauiiftil of all the monuments or£arIy Delhi, AH, 
hosvcvcr, arc dwarfed by the stupendous Kutb Minar, which 
tow'ers above them and forms a conspicuous landmark for mites 
around. It is 238 feet liigU and tapers gradually from base to sum¬ 
mit. It consists of five storeys, the lower iltree being of red sand¬ 
stone, and the remainder of white marble. The sides are fluted, 
and each storey bos a richly decorated balcony. The surface of the 
stone is covered with bciuidfully incised tnseiipuons commemor¬ 
ating the sultans who built, added to, or restored the monument. 
This noble tower is rightly considered by Fergusson to be unsur¬ 
passed] by any building of its type in the world, (Fig. 36.} 
Of die otlicr monuments of the early Delhi sultans, the most im¬ 
pressive is the tomb of Tughlak Shah, standing in stark and solitary 
gnuitleur in a strongly fortified citadel, rising out of what was once 
an aftiticiaJ lake, ’"llie sloping walls and almost Egy'ptian solidity 
of this mausoleum," says Fergitsson, "combiiied trith the bold and 
numive low'en of tlie ferlilicattom that surround it, form a model 
of a warrior's tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and are in 
singular contrast wjtli tlie elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of 
the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded." Another 
characteTistic monument is the austere and stately tomb of 
Altamsh, A.D. 1935. XlV.) 

One of the chief features of Hinduism has been its power of 
aadmilation. Otlicr invaders. Creek, Saka, Kushan and Hiina, 
were gradually absorlieti into Hindu society. But tlic Muham¬ 
madans, with their strongly marked religious characteristics, 
remained apart. They lived as a garrison in a hostile country, hold¬ 
ing little or no intercourse with their subjects. But it was inevitable 
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that went on* these bamccs should be gradually relaxed t 

thuugh. they were never ciulrely broken dowHi Hindus were largely 
employed as ofTictals for adminUtradvt purpcrtes, and in imiiy 
districts Hindu cliids were left uiidisturbed on condition that 
they submitted to their conquerom. Marriages bei^veen Mutuun- 
madans and the women of the countrv became more and more 
frequent;, and the ehildreti adopted many of the c tut oris of ilicir 
mothers, Convcfdon to Idatn common among ihe lower 
orders on account of the tyranny of tlic caste-systcnij the prospects 
of escape from the poll-tax and other social advaatages, but die 
con verts retained their Hindu mode of life to a great exteuL 11 icy 
avoided the eating of beef and widow re-marriage, and ibe Muham^' 
madan villager to-day consults the Hindu astrologer and propitiates 
the local god in times of trouble. The veiicradoti of tlic tombs of 
ptr or is popular, and lliridu peasants join the Mualirtis 

in the rites performed at thsc shrines* whose occupants 
are believed to have the pow'cr of averting disease or other 
disasten. 

Nor, on ihc nlhcr hand* was Hindti society uniiflceted by die 
$ociat enstonu of its new rulm- The system of ^eluding women, 
unknown in early days, was adopted hy the higher dosses. 
Muhammadan dress and ceremonial came into ftishion. One of 
the results of thU intercotirHs was the rise of a irn^ua frama known 
as Urdu or the catnp language, w hich is a fonn of Western Hindi 
with a iarge admixture of Persian and Arabic words* It may be 
compared to Middle English* which arouse in a similar way from 
a fusion ofNcinnau-Frcncli and Anglo-Saxon, liie languages of the 
conquerors and the conquered. Urdu said to dote from the 
end of the ijth ocniury^ A*D,| but die court language wm Persian, 
or the Indo-Persiiaii poets at Delhi, the most futnous was dit poet 
Amir Kliusru, *tlic parrot of liitid% who lived ut die Ckiurt of 
Ala-ud>din.* Unlike the Hindu rAjns* the Delhi Sultans en* 
couraged history* and eourt chroniclers such os Minliaj-i'>Sira 
and Barani have left valuable records, wlnch^ unfortunately, 
are spoilt by tlicif fulsome flattery and religious bias. 

A point of contact between Kinduisni and Islam destined 
later DTt to produce far-reaching results was e^tablbhed through 

*F<]r Amir Kimiru, see Elliot ami Dtiwioii, 11 b $13^ 
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tUc influence of the PeiTiao StUis, a school of myrtics which 
incttided fanious poet$such »? 53dli Jalal*ud-din Rtimi and 
wliohddr under the forms of orthodoxy, viewE which approximalcd 
more or less closely to Hindu pantheisin. Some time in the four¬ 
teenth century, a teacher of th e mime of RamSiuutda, a disciple 
of the famoiH Hindu saint Ramanuja, disgusted, it b said, by the 
narrow orthodoxy of Southern India, wtiJi its multipUcity of caste- 
rules and ccrcinoniui observances, migmted to Benares, Here be 
founded a new sect for the propagation of bfmkti of devotional 
religion- He taught in the vemneutar and admitted all without 
dUcinction of cr^ or caste; among hb twelve disciples were a 
Rajpdt, a currier, a barber and a Muisalnian weaver named 
Kablr. KabTr quickly struck out a line of Im own. To him all 
institudonai religions were a holloss’ sham. “Tlie beads are wood^ 
die gods are stone? Ganges and Jumna arc water; Rama and 
Krishna are dead and gone, and the \>das arc empty words.” 
Ceremonies, penances aod asceticism are useless things; he pours 
ridicule on the ascetic, “with his great heard and matted locks, 
looking like a gosii,” who shaves his head, reads the G!ta and 
becomes a mighty talker. The barber, the wa-^henv^man and the 
carpenter are nearer to God than the priest, **who leaves Bratinm 
to worship a stone.” "Gotl » One, whether we worship Him as 
All=i 1 i or as Ritma. The Hindu worships Him on the eleventh day; 
the Muhammadan fasts at Raiiiaaiin; hut God made all die days 
and alt the months. The Hindu god Uvea at Benares; the Muliam- 
god at Mecca; hut He who made the world lives not in a 
city made by bands, There is One Father of Hindu and Mussa!- 
man, One God in all matter: He b the Lord of all the tairth, my 
Guardian, and my Priest." 

Oh Servant, where dost thim seek Me? Lo, 1 am Ixmdc thee. 

I am neither in temple or in mosque; 1 am neither in Kaahaor 

Kail^h. 

Neitlur am 1 in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yc^ or 
renunciatUm. 

If thou art a true seeker, ihuu shall at once seek Me: 

Thou sbalt meet Me in a moment of time. 

Kablr says: *‘0 SadhuT God is the breath of all breath.” 


2.^6 I^DtA 

In some of hts songs^ Kablr touctia the highesE note of spiritual 
ecstasy: 

1 hear the melody of Hb flutCj, and I catinot contain mysdf: 

The flower blnonu, dmugh it b not spring: and already ibc 
bee hai received his in>itaE]on. 

The sky roars and the lightning flashes; the waves arise tn 
my heart. 

The rain falls, and my heart long^ for my Lordp 

Where the rh)ihm of the world rises and fblb, thither my 
heart has reached: 

There the hidden banners arc fluttering in the air« 

Kablr says: "‘My heart is dying, dioiigh it lives/'* 

it b said that Kahir^s te^ciung g^vc so muedt oflence that a 
complaint against liim ^vas lodged bdoce the Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
but the Sultan refused to interfere. Kabir was, however, banished 
from Benares, and lor the rest of Xm life he wandered about 
Northern India, accompanted by n band oT disciples. Be died m 
I5t8, at Maghar near Gotakhpur. A beautiful legend U namted 
of his death. His Hindu aud Muhammadan disciples were dbn 
piiting among tliemsclves over die disposal of ids Ix^dy, wheu the 
spirit of die Manner appeared and told diem to lift the shrouds 
Thej^ did so* and !p! Ehere was no corpse, but only a heap of rose- 
petals^ Half of these were buried in Mussul man feshicn at Moghar^ 
and the remainder were taken to Benarcji and burnt, and the 
ashes fcattcred upon tlic broad bosom of Mother Ganges. 

^rite followers of Kablri the Ivabljpandiis, number miUtonjt 
toKlay, and hU songs ore sung oU over Northern Hindustan. A 
weaver named D5dil founded a sect in Gujarat which is an ofT- 
shoot of Kabir's tcadung. lia flilJowm abjure lemples and idoh^ 
do not believe in reincarnation and declare that salvatinn is only 
to be fouiic! in the Divane Name. A mote important dev'etopment 
was the rise of the reformed Hindu sect of the Sikhs, which will be 
described in due course. 

•Oiif Ntmdrfd ^timo. RahimlrafiAth Tniporc {1914), 
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Chapta XIV 


THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA AND THE DECC.AN 

T'hk Sultaiu of DcUii were ai the best only able to mamlaiii a 
precarious bold over iliclr prorindal governors in diatant parts 
uf India and, from time to time, ai control of the central govern¬ 
ment was relaxed, tlicsc ofliccrs declared their jndqscndcncc* 
In ihb way independent Muhammadan tingdoms sprang up in 
\arions parts of India, which endured, with \’arying fortunes, 
until they were absorbed in the Mogul Empire. The states of 
Jaunpur/Mitulu, Kashmir and Lakhnauti or Itengal can only be 
nJerTed to in passing, hut something must he sard of the important 
kingdom of Gujarat, svhich threw off the yoke about A,D. 1400. 
Ahnuad Shah (1411-14-11) built as his capital the city of jVhmada- 
bad. Standing as she docs in tl)c midst of the fertile plains of 
Gujarat, Ahmad-ihad, with her lotinu for the weaving of fine silts 
and cottons and gold tlircad, and her easy access to the sea, 
cjtiickly became die Veruee of Western India. Contemporary 
visiton averred that *'no oty on earth was so bcautifu!, so 
charming and so splendid. . . - Tlicrc is scarcely any commodity 
in Asia but may he seen dicrc.” 

Tlic brat known of the Suluus of Gujarat was the famous 
MalimQcl Blgarhri (1459-1511). who made a great impnewion on 
Ibreign risitots such as the It al i an travrller, Ludovico di Varthema. 
Tall and striking 10 appearance, he had enormous mousiachcs, 
like die hoFiJs of a bullock, and a beard which descended to his 
girdle. He consumed bcivvccn twenty and thirty pounds of food a 
day. He was naid to liave dosed lilmsclf with iintidotcs against 
poison to such a degree that a fly which sclUcd on liim dropped 
down dead, and that lie could UU a man by the simple process 
of breadiing on liimf He is die Prince of Cambay of llutlcr * 
Ifudibtiti, whose 

"daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad.** 

MahmUd came to the throne at the age of diiriccn and, though 
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a mere boy, quickly ovcrcunic his riv^sis. He ov'crran Kath.iaw 5 r 
and Cutch, and conquered die niudii state of CUampanlr, liis 
successors carried on an inccatanl war against the RajpQis of 
Central India. In 1534 Chiior taken by the Sultan Bahadur 
(tS^6'i537), who was Mahmud Bi^rha's grandson. The 
infant heir, Udai Siiigti, was smuggled to a place of safety, and 
dicn thirteen thousand womcn^ headed by the Rani Kamavnd, die 
young prince’s mother, comtniticd themselves to the flames, 
white the men nished out to find death on the Mustim swords. 
NcJtt year, Bahadur Shllh was swcrely defeated by the Emperor 
Mum^yiin of Ddhi, and in 1337 his chequered career was brought 
to an end In a hrawJ which broke out on a Portugueic man-of^wac 
in the harbour of rhu, which he had been induced to visit In order 
to conclude a ireaiy, Ttic history of the decline and Gdl of the 
Kingdom of Gujarat, fiom the death of Baliadur Shah to its 
annexation by the Emperor .-Uebar in 1572, is little more than a 
confused tangle of intrigue and dsil w'ar. 

Alimatlabad ivas famous for its handsome buildings. Tlie 
Muhamtnadan conquerors had at Qtclr disposal tlic skilled 
Hindu craftsmen whose aucestun had const meted the temples 
of Anhilvad iind Mount Abu. and they used thdr opportunities 
to the full. The numerous mosques which adorn the city are 
of sandstone, quarried locally, aitd are tUslinguishcrl by their tall, 
graceful minarets. These are sccti at their greatest advantage in 
the tomb and mosque of Shah Ahim (Plate XVa). The palm, 
howet'cr, must be given to the exquisite little tomb of the Rflni 
Sipri (t57.t} which has been described as a building which “only 
a Hindu queen could order, and only Hindu artists could cart-e." 
'Hie Sidi Sayyidd mosque is noted for its magnifieent perforated 
windows which ate regarded as tlic climax of the sione^ciitter*s 
art. In the one there is a single tree whose branches endlessly 
intertwine; Ln the oUicr are three trees and four palcu. MahmQd 
Bigarha erected a splendid palace for himsdf on the banks 
of an artificial lake at Sarkhg, a few miles outadc die town. 
His greatest achievement, however, is the Jami ^fa5,j^tl 
Public Mosque at the city of Cliartipinlr, which he captured in 
1404, 'fhe mosque at Champinir, with its dome supported on 
triple tiers of columns, its gateway flanked l>y towering minarets, 
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and its richly decorated intcriorj is prcbiihly the most iniposlcig 
of Uit Muhammadaii buildings in Western Indiu^ but striking 
atnxclurcs arc to be seen at Cambay, Oholka^ and other local 
centres- The step*weik, sluices and reservoirs of GujarSt are almost 
as beaouful as die mosquea and tomb?. 

In t J47i durii^ the rdgn of Muhammad Ttigldak^ an .\fghan 
general of die tiameof Hasan Gangn Bahmani sciied the 
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opportunity to set up an indcpendrnl stale with its capital at 
Giilbarga in the south*ivest of the modem Hyderabad state. The 
Bahmani kingdom tasted from 1347 to 1482; at llic height of its 
power it strcichccl from sea to sea, and meJuded Hyderabad, the 
Nortlicrn CSreari of Madras and pan of the Bombay Prcaidencry* 
The Bahmani king? spent most of tlidr dine tn campaigns against 
their hereditary focs^ the rulers of the Hindu empire of Vijayana- 
gar^ which sprang up on the banb of the Tungabhadfa river 
in 1356. The power of the Bahmam kings was ^*itly impaired 
by the pcrcmiiaJ dissensions in the courtj which wus divided 
Into two fhedom, tlie Dcccanlft and the Forciguers. In order 
to impose a cheek upon the pretemiona of the local nobles, 
the mien adopted die policy of inviting a number of adventurer; 
from Arabia, Fcisia, Afgbmilstan and other countijea, and gave 
them important posts. This caused a great dcnJ of jealousy, and 
the friction was accentuated by the fact tliat, whereas the new¬ 
comers wa^e mostly of the Shiah sect, die DeccHnis were strictly 
orthodox Sunnis. In addition^ dierc w'crc die Skidh or Africans 
and ditir halfcastc progeny, who were despised by die Foreigners 
on account of tllcif colour, and threw in tlicir lot with the 
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Dcccanis. The Balttmiu kingcLom divjdoct into frjirr provitice:&, 
each ujiderits governor. These ^ox ernora enjoyed a large measure of 
local independence: tlicy raised armies^ levied ta-Xea, and appohued 
their own subordinate olTiccn. In tniertial maitcn the Sultan was 
o^ted by a cciunci! of eight ministeT^, who were in cIiaEgc of s^uch 
subjects as fmaiittv foreign affairE, police and justice. 'Dte 
army was daborately mganiscd/and die person of the ruler was 
protected by a bodyguard divided into four rclicfip one of wliicfi 
was always on duty. TJte founder of the dynasty having died in 
' 35 ®* Muliammad I succeeded him, and regularised his 

position by obtaining formal recogniiian of hi^ title {ram the 
Caltph of Egypt- It is said that war between lurmelfand his power- 
fut Hindu ndglihouis was first started one night, when, flushed 
Aviili winCj he rc^vardtd a troupe of dancers by giving them a draft 
on the treasury of Vijayanagar. Tlie taja mourned the bearer of 
dip missive on an ass, paraded him round die city^ and rlrovc him 
ignoniinloiisly out of the gates. The campaign that succeeded was 
remarkable for the cmploynicnr^for the first dme in Indian history, 
of artincry% wliich had been introduced by Turkish or European 
mercenaries. TJic Bahiiuinl army advanced as lar aa the walla 
of Vijayanagar, but was unable to attack its fordficatiom: the 
sbughtcT of the |>eac;cfulctiJtivatot? which twk place induced both 
sides to sign an agreemeni that in future uoa-combaumts should 
be sparetl. 

Muhammad 11 , who came t<^ the thronein r^yB.i-vasagood mlcr# 
who encouraged literature and invited the poet Hafiz from Shiriie 
to visit his court. He set up free $c1ioo1i» for KtusUm orphajas^ 
and did bis beat to alleviate the terrible f^tmiiici, so common 
in Deccan history^ which broke out Ijctwccrt (387 and (395. 
Sultan Firoz Shah tJ 307 ‘* 4 ^^) accomplished and 

enliglitcnrd prince^ and under him the Bahmani kingdom 
reached the jceniili of its power- DurlTig liis reign, die long peace 
with Vijayanagar w'as once rrmre broken. For some time it seemed 
hnposdble to niakc any headway against die huge Hindu armyj 
until one of the Snltan^s olBccn fbnuccl die bold pbn of entering 
the encniy*3 camp with a few confcdcraiCT disgtiisctl ns a troupe of 
jugglers. Here they made a sudden raid which dircw^ the Hindu 
army into confusion, in the inid-st of wliich die Muhammadans 
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atucked and cutnpletely cicTeatcd llimi- Peace was made^ but 
another vk^it tnown as the War of thcGoldsiniih^s Dauqhtcr^ broke 
out 50011 after, over a beautiful girl whom the X^jayauagar troops 
had tried to abduct. It ended iu die djcfeat of the Hindu raja^ w-ho 
vviU forced to pay an imannom indemiutyi iuircader dcphaiiu 
and dancing girls, and give one of his daughters in marriiige to the 
Sultan, llic wedding ivas celebrated with great pomp^ but failed 
to cenienl an alliance between the rival kingdoms. Flroi ShiLh 
spent hb later years in the pursuit of pleasure. He was a great 
builder and a vcTsatile scholar. He loved litemuirc 4nd musici and 
like Akbar, was interested in religion: it is suid that lie had read 
both ihe Old and New Testaments, lie kept a vast imem of 
wometi of msmy mitiijm, tncludiiig Eumpeuns and HinduSi and h 
reputed to have been able to converse with them all jn thclt ovm 
tongues. He imporLcd a number of Eiuropcan luivuries from Goa, 
In liii later years he became an indolent voluptuary^ aud in 14^11 
he waj murdered by lu$ brother Ahmatl. Ahmad Sh^ carried on 
the dyiuistic war agaimi V'ijayanagar, and was responsible for the 
trarcsfcr of Uu: capital to Uidar^ which stands in a commanding 
poiiidun, on a plateau 2*500 feet alxivc sea. To the w^csi extends a 
Irvr] plain covered with groves of mango ami tatnarind lre«t out 
of which rise the noble mausoleums of the later Barki dynasty, 
and the ruku of g;irdrn-houscs^ mosqueg and tombs in great 
profurion. The city adjoini tl^c fort, space being left for an es¬ 
planade, and stretches south ivard along the crest of the eminence* 
being regularly taiil out with broad streets. There iva$ a plentiful 
supply of water. To-day Bidar stands in solitary gTandcur, tow criug 
aljove llic green, level plain, and in the nvuiician’s gallery an 
old blint! drummer still salutei the rising and die setting son with 
his nielaiicholy strains. 

The last of the great rulers of tlie Eahmani dynasty W‘a$ Muham¬ 
mad Shah 111 (1463-14G2), who owed Ids success to a great extent 
to lib devoted prime minister Mahmiiij Giwittf a Ferstan l>c- 
longing to an ancient family^ who had ttiigraictl to die Deccarit 
*Thc character of Mahmud Gavvan,"' says Meadows Taylor,* 
“stands out broadly and grandly^ not only among lik egntem- 
porartes* hut amongst aU the andem Muhammadans of India* 
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AM OM imapproacliabl^ ^Mufecl and cotmstcnL Hb noble And 
judtdoiis rcforni^j Iib skill and bravery in war, hb jmdee arid 
public and private bcncvoltncc have in die aggregate no KjuaJs." 
Be Lived on four sliiUiug^ a day, slept on a mat^ and used nothiDg 
but earibenware \cs$th^ Hb vast wealth was devolcd to endowing 
a Muslim College or Madmah at ffidar. The buUdingr mitcli 
damaged in later wars, still stands. Il is 200 feet by I 0 o, and is 
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three storeys high, with air>' and well-Ughted Iceture-rooms, a 
library which once contained 3^^^^ votumeSj quarters for prtjfess- 
ors and students, and a mosque. The facade b mlaid with coiouroct 
files and deeoraied with Koranic icxts^ and at the comcis arc 
lofty minarets (Fig* 3S)* 

Mahmud's devotion to lib maater was ill-requited. He had 
ser\ed as regent during the prince's niitioriiy widi exempbry 
Icryaliy^ spuming every temptation to usurp the throne or set 
hiimelf up as au 'mdirpcndcnt ruler. He had put corruption 
with u strong hand, and had introduced rcfomis which drastically 
ctirtailcd the pow<m of the local governors. Thb had made him 
unpopular; and* moreover* as he was a Persian, hr wnis hated by 
the members of the Deccani Jaetjon, who determined to get rid of 
him. Hb rivak forged a treasonable letter to the RajI of Orbsa, 
which was placed before the Sultan ^i?hen he was m hb cup&. 
Muhammad Shah asked hb niinbter wlmt he considered to be 
die prtipcr punishment for treason. "^Deaili hy die sword," wm the 
reply. "You are condemned out of your own mouth ” said the 
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Sultan^ sllo^^'i^^ him the letter. Nfahmud Giwan in vain protested 
his mnoccncc. ^'Thi; death of an old man is oTlittle momenU^" he 
warned ihe king, *'bni to Your Majest): it will mean die lots ofyoui 
character and the ruin of ypur Empire.” Tfacn> tncciing down and 
repeating die creeds he Buhrmticd himself to die cxecudoner. 
”Ptuise be to God for die Uessings of martyrdomr' were bU last 
wordij uttered just before the sword felU He was sc^'enty-dgbl and 
had serv ed the state GiithfuUy for thirty-five years. Too Late the 
Sultan discovered die plot. He was overwhelmed with remorse^ and 
drank himself to death. In his dcHrium he constantly cried out 
that Mahmud Gawoti w as tearing him to pieces. 

The minister’s d>ing words proved to be prophetic. Altfzt lus 
murder^ the kingdom rapidly deciiued^ Street-fighting between 
the Foreigners and die Dcccams was a matter of daily occurrence, 
and the later king?* were mere puppets in llie hands of their 
Turkish pretorians, A Turkish officer liccame mturr iL palais^ and 
the last ruler appM^akd to die Mogul Emperor Babur at Delhi 
to cjDEne to his rescue^ after which he was ol^ligcd to Jlec to Alimad- 
nagar^ where he died, prolvubty of poison^ in I5r2&. 

ITie rule of the Bahnianl Sultans, chough severe, was not 
unduly oppressive^ and on the whole tlie condition of die Deccan 
compared favoiirdbly with that of Delhi. As time went on, a mixed 
population sprang up from imennarnage Wtween the invaders 
and the women of the country. The peasantrj\ though thqf suffered 
from the incessant campaigns wliich were a feature of the time^ 
were not much intcritred with, and their ancient system of 
village Bovemment w^i on undisturbed. Irrigadun works were 
imdertakcB, and endeavours made 10 mitigate the horrors of 
famLne, Trade flourished, and under Mahmud Gawan, a regular 
system of land revenue was introduced, by whidi payment was 
made in money instead of in kindK Adinnasiiis Nikitin,* a Russian 
traveller who v'isited the Deccan bctw^cen i 470 and (474, says that 
there were villages at every^ two tnUes; the land was laid out m 
fields and well tilled; the roads were wcU policed and LmvcHing 
was secure- Hi$ chief criticism was that the country was overstocked, 
and the poverty of the common folk contrasted too sharply with 

*Nikabi*f travels have been edited by H. R. Mvjer, tmHa in thf FifUnfih 
CaUan (lljiklu>i Sockly, 
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the luxury of the nobl^. Tljc latter^ he went about in silver 

Utters, with munense netintics of richly dressed retains. He 
describes the reigning Sultj^^n^ Mutiaminad ShaJi U, as a little 
tnaxi, about twcniy years old; he had an cnortuous army, in¬ 
cluding armour-clad elephants with scythes attached to their 
tntnhs. In nearly every \ilbge was a mo^ue vvith n tnuUah who 
could instruct the children in the Kot^nf while the law was 
administered by a KazJ or judge. In the towns were colleges for 
tcachiug Persian and Arabic, and endowed wiilt lands for their 
maintenance, Hindus were not admitted to high office, and Hindu 
Jeamiug, tljough not interfered with, was not ofiicially encouraged. 
Unfartunatdyj drink was the family Uuling of the Bahmani icingSn 
Many of Uiem, who during (he early part of their reigns had 
proved to be enlightened and able miers, became in their later 
years helpless debauchees, incapable of attending to aflairs of 
statCi and tn consequence comiptioa, misgovemmcDt and 
opjuession^ and fights between rivTil factions flourished unchecked^ 

Urdu literature w"as culti^'utcd in the courts of the Dcccan 
Sultans, who wbihcd to emphasise their iudcpcndence, cuUucnl 
as udi as political, ofDcUiI, and Hindu converts to Islam round 
it easier to acquire tlian Persian. l^maJly, Dakhnl Urdu became 
dirr official language. After the fall of the Bahmani dyiiastyi 
Urdu wii5 patronised by the rulers of Goikonda and lisjapun two 
of w^hom were themselves poets of eonaidcrablc talent; indeed, 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Slilti (1580-1611), is fooked upon as one 
of ilic greatest and most v'emlilc of al! Uido poets. Oden, elegies, 
love-songs, and the gkazal^ stray couplets or rhymed aphorisms on 
love or morality^ were the most popular Jiicrujy fiinm.* 

Tlic Babmani Stdcaiu were great builda^ and some of their 
mu«l Important edMccs were the massive rortressfs which they 
erected in various parts of their kingdom. 'ITie invention of 
artillery made h necessary greatly to strengthen dicse, and high 
walls with solid stotte battlements and round ba^tioiL^ eamc into 
fasliicin. Perhapt the mmi rentarkable of the^ fortress 1 $ the 
famous stronghold of Daulatab^. Tills U an isolated hill 600 feet 
high, with absolutely sheer scarped sides, and a broad, deep moat 

•T. CtuHanic Boiky, t/rii (Jirroturf, rieriiage of IndiA Htrin, OxTartl, 
p. 14 tT. 
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running right mund it* Tlie only approa^di is by means ofa tunnel 
which can at need be closed by an irem panel, A fire can be 
lighted EgaiasE the pandi which then becomes red-hot and 
ellectually bars fxtrthcr progress. Tlic citadel hm a tdpic girdle of 
walls, with biUlions and Icxjpholes, and on ihe summit is mourned 
a gigantic cannpiif which sweeps tlue approachet to the fortress* 
Five kingdoms^ diosc of the Band Shahs of Bidar, the Kaitb 
Shalii of Golkonda, the Imad Shahs of Ber^* the ^{bam Shahs of 
Ahmadnagar and tlic Adil of Bijaput;, arose from the nuns 

of tlie Bahmani Sidtanatet stid prevailoi with varying fortunes 
until tliey were absorbed by one nnotlier or by the Mogul Empire^ 
but only die last two meiit detailed mention. AhTnadnagar was 
founded by an offirer named Ahmad Slt^i, and is chiefly remem¬ 
bered on account of its ^nobte queen/ Cliund BibJ^ tlis regent who 
SEj galianLi^ defended it against the attacks of the Mogul army led 
by Frinee Murad, ?ou of the Ivtnperor At bar, in 159®- The 
xvssaiianls sprang a mine which blew tip j^art of the walb^ but 
Chand Bibi fought in the breach at the head of her ttoops, dad 
in full armour and wearing E silver veil* and helping to repair the 
defences w^ith wood» Slones^ and even eorpeSj so diat all attacks 
were reptihed. It is said Uiat, when the amirvunition was expended, 
she used cannon halls of copper, silver and gold from the treasury, 
and even fired away her jewch. A temporary’ respite was secured 
by the cession of the province of Berar, but in 15391 Imperial 
armies again attacked the city, and Ch^d Blbi fell in a riot 
stirred up by some dhaffected nobles who spread tlic report duu 
**thc Queen was Straying them to the Mognk,^^ Soon after, the 
Mogul army look the city by storm and pul the garrison to the 
sword. Ahmadnagar tempoTarily recovered its prosperity under 
an able minister of Abyssinian origin named Malik Ambar, who 
died in 1^26. Hl^ son, Fath Khan, betrayed Ida master to the 
Em[>cror Sliah JaboUp nud the state disappeared from the page 
ofhbtozym (632* 

Vusiif Adil Sh^ij the governor ofBijapur, who declared Idm^df 
independent in 1489, was a Georgian slave who had been pur¬ 
chased by Mahmud Gawan, According to out stoty he was a 
younger scin tif the Sultan of luTkcy, Murad IIh who had been 
smuggled out of harm\vay at the rime of his brother 1 accestton, 
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and so escaped from iltc massacre which mually occurred on such 
occasions. Mahmdd Gawan qniddy rccpgnued his ability* and 
promoted him to a rnporulble pi^i. Yusuf Add Sh^ was an 
enlightened manatchg and proved himsdf to be a worthy pupil of 
the great minisicr. He abandoned the Sunni sect and 
became a Shialu He married a hlarutha lady, to whom lie 
\^ai devoted, and introduced tlic uiJe of Mamthi as the offidai 
language of govemment; tliis was a great boon 10 his Hindu 
subjecUj who could now' plead in their ow^n mothcr-tungne- He 
admitted Hindus to offices of trust. The Aluhatnmadan Idstomn 
Fi^i^ihla d«cribes him as n wbe and handsome prince* a good 
judge of human nature* clocjucnt, well-read and an accomplished 
muudan. '^^Ithough he mingled pleasure with business, yet he 
never allowed die rortiicr to interffirc with the Liiter. He alwrays 
warned liis ministers to act witii justice and integrity, and in his 
own persjon showed them an example of attcniion to these virtues. 
He invited 10 his court many learned men and valiant officers from 
Pemiar Turkestan and KutHp. also several emtneut artittSp who 
Jived happily under die slmdow oflm bounty^” The same eidight^ 
ened and lokrant spirit inspired most of his suecesson, and 
forms a strikiiig contrast to die cruelty and bigotry of many other 
Xluiiamtnadan nJers, Bijiipur miwt liave been the best governed* 
happiest and most pmsperou^ state in soudiem India during the 
two centuries of its existence. Tlie fifth monarch* Ihrahtm II 
(1580-1626)1 condnued the practice of cm ploying in responsible 
positions Braiimin olheiah* and invited Portuguese merdmnu 
and artists fmni Goa to his court- He was friendly towards 
Chnstianity* and endowed a number of Clirisdan churches with 
lands for their upkeep^ He was a patron of Urdu and Peraan 
literature, and of muMc and pamdng* and founded n garden city 
at Nauraspur ns a religious and llttrar>^ cenircp Bijilpur wui 
almost comiianUy at war wiili its Mudlm ndghbourt* but in 1564, 
die four Suliatijf of Bijapur* Bidar* AJimadnagar and Golkonda 
cfimbined against die Hindu Raja of Vijnyanagar, and dkas- 
iroualy defeated him at the battle of Talikota, which will be 
described in die next chapter. Tlie last great monarch of Bijipur 
was Sultan Muhammad Add Shah (162C-1656]. He w^as compelled 
to make a formal submisvdon to the Mogul Emperor in 1636, but 
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aftcr^vsirds he built op a mighty idngiloJTi stretching from sea to 
sea. After bis datl\ a decline set m, Rav^aged and weakened by 
the growing power of the ^laratbSs, BljiipuT at length succumbed 
to the implacable liatned orAumngzeb ui i 606 | and ruler was 
SCTt to die in the state prison at Gwalior* 
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The city of Bydpur stands about 2,000 Feet above sca^lcvd, on 
a barren plateau in the south-west of the Bombay prcsulcncy mid¬ 
way between the Bhima and Kistna rivers^ iit tvallSi with thdr 
handsome battiements and fine bastions, arc over six mtJes in 
drcumfercrice. On them arc mounted many cannon which arc 
striking examples of the gun^foundcr^* art^ the kirgcst being the 
fttmous piece fcnnwii sis the Mulk-I-Maidan or Lord of the Plain, 
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^hich wclgtx 3 40 tons and cast la the faundrics orAhnindnagur, 
Oi' the muititudc of bmldingt witli which the city woa once 
adomctl, die ttukiC renawticd is the Goi Cumba^ the mausoleum 
of Muhammad Adil Shah, v^ith its gig^anuc dome, die second 
tar^gest in the worid» which dominates ihc city. Its internal height 
is tyS Feel. The amtcrc dignity of tlih building with its p lain 
massive walb, and its four comet'tLirrctSr b in atiikingcDnl r.^st to 
the Ibrfihim Rau^a, the tomb of his father, Ibrahim lip standing 
in what was once a walled garden, with its richly dccoraicd walls 
and its perforated stone windows, filled with Koranic texts. fPLite 
XV b, Fig, 39.) Many of die Inuldings—the Asaf Mahal, built to 
enshrine a relic of no sanctity than 0 hair of the Prophets 
beard, and the Sat Manjail or Se^'en Storeyed Palace—were 
flecoraied with muraJ paintings, which liavo been satily 
mutilated by that fanadcol icanoclast, the Eniperor Aurang7.eb. 
Among the scholars who flourished at Bijapur, ihe ma$t fatnous 
was Muhammad KfL^im Firishtap who came from ,“\$trabad on ilic 
Caspian Sea and orighnilly sciUed at Ahmadnagar, He went to 
the court of IbrahTni Add ShMx It In tS^gn serving under whom 
he was wounded in die field. His of ih Muhfjimditm Pm ft 

in htlio b a classic of its kind* scrupulously fldr and accuraic* and 
free from the courtly subsmlcnce of otiter writers. It is our chief 
.ludinrily for die periixi up to die year 161 v. It was transbted into 
English by Colonel J, Briggs in 1839.* 

HithertOp all Invaders of India had come by way of die 
north-w'cstcm passes, hut m 149S a new' factor appeared when, 
on May tioih, a momentous day in the tuMory of the country, a 
Partugucse fleet of three tiny vesseU and 160 men under Vasco da 
Gama, cast anchor in the harbour of Caltciitp During the Middle 
Ages, the impplics of silk, calicoes, precious stonea^ chives, F^pper 
and medicinal drugs had continued to reach Europe^ chiefly by 
the ovcrbind route through Kahuh Balklt, and Samarkand. 
Spices^ and particulariy pepfJCr, played an important part in 
medieval economy^ when variety of food and drink was hard to 
Dbtaiii, and die munoiony was partly rdieved by highly spiced and 
pungent dUhes and beverages. Spices were abo tiled for 

•The itnndani wxtfk qn aljupur » Bfjdfifir nTui iu drehitKiurai Ranaim^ by 
IL Cdquui {Butqbay* 191(1}. 
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cuncig ihc meat upon which people chiefly lived dunng the 
winijcr inonihs- The chief middlemen in this trade were the 
Veiictiam and Genoese, who htu! trading factor ies at CkinstantiniOplc 
and at various cotnmcrcial centm in die Levant, Bui with the 
capture of Ck)nstanUnople by the Turks tti 1453, tiicse were cut 
off. Nor was it practicable to obtain supplies from Alexandria, The 
Sultan of Egyrn look a toll of one-third of ihc profits on all goods, 
and in a single year ^'etucc and Genoa paid him ^300,000 in 
customs dues. In 1504, Venice could get no cotnmoditics at either 
^Mexandrb or BcitouI, Tlic markets at Antwerp were cry'ing out 
for spices, while the Italian ships were rotting at ihdr anchorage 
and grass grew in the streets. 

The honour of finding a way round Africa to India really 
belongs to that great geographer Henry the Navigator of Poriugat, 
though, like Moses, he never entered the promised land. His chief 
motive was to lead a new oimdc agmtul die Muliammadans, by 
striking at tlic Hidden sources of their wealth and poivcr in the 
East. He died in 1463, but ihc school of sea-capiains established 
by him continued iHeir work. Year after year tlicy explored the 
west coast of Africa, until at length, in 1487, BarthoJemeo Dia* 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The way vm now open, and ten 
years later, V:isco da Gama ami his companions set out on their 
momentous vo)*age, and after picking up an Indian pilot on 
the African coast, cvxniually tradied their destination. When 
mked by the astonished Zamorin his object in coming, da 
Gama replied cbaractcristjcally, ‘’Ciiristians and spices." He 
eventually reached home after many advcniuna, bringing with 
him a priceless cargo of cloves, nutmeg, peppes and predom 
stones. 

After tlic return tif Vasco da Gama, die Tortuguese sent out an 
expedition which established itself in Cochin. The Sultan of Egypt 
found himself ovitwittedj hi* monopoly of die Eastern trade was 
seriously ihrcaieiicd. He fitted out a fleet at Sues!, which sailed to 
tile Indtan coast. Here it joined hands with the local powers, but 
the Portuguese diiastrously defeated the combined Indian fleets. 
In 1510, the greAlcst of all the Portuguese viceroys, AfTonso de 
Albuquerque, arrived on die scene. He saw that the Portuguese, 
being a small nation, could not hold extensive territories. His plan 
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was to sdxc a scric* of key positions—Ormuz at die moudi of die 
Peniian Gulf, and MalaccSp the gateway of die easttm ^eas and the 
cenio: of die spice imde. By dii$ meam, he hoped ta ruin the 
Muhammadans, whom he regarded with a fanatical hatred. *'lt 
is very certain " hesaid, ‘‘that tf we take ihU trade oTMalacca ai^ay 
out of their liandi, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely mined, and to 
^^cnice no spic<^ will he conveyed, except what merchants g:a and 
buy in Portugal/* His attempt to cap Lure Aden, which would have 
closed the eLntrance to the Red fiiiledp In order to have a base 
of operaiiom, he mztd the importani bnrbtnjr of Goa, the princi* 
pal port of the Sultans of He made Goa the Portuguese 

capital in the East, and adornetl it with splendid churches and 
public building:^, Albtiqurrciue encouraged intermarriage with 
the Indians, trained Indian troops to fight in European fashion 
and appointed Indhui officials to adminster his territory. The 
Hiiidus were on the whole rcgaidcd with toteration; the Portugitcsc 
at first allowed liicm to practice their religious customs^ the only 
exception being made in the rase of Suttee. The Muhammadaui, 
cm the other hand* w^cre attacked without mercy* praoners were 
treated ivith ficndblt cruelty^ and no quarter wm show^D to them. 
Gradually the Portuguese cAtablhhcd a itrittg of posts along the 
west of India, sat Bombay, Diu, Daman and other ptacw; during 
thb process, they came inio conflict wiili the Suitan of GuJorSt, 
and^ as been already narraie^b the unfortiinaLe Bahiidiir Shah 
was murdered on iKJ.ird a Portuguese vc^fie] in 1537^ 

•Golden Goa/ at the height of Her glory, wjts a splendid and 
opulent city. A rixteenth century \d3itor **Tlie traffic was so 
great ihar it ia impo^ibic to imagine U; the place was immcoatly 
large, and it was inhabited by people rich not with riches like 
ours, hut with richness like that of the Ciitssi and others of ilwt 
old days, And such tnerthandhe! Diamond, rubies. pcarlSp and, 
besides all that* the horse trade. Tluit atone produces a revenue in 
die city of mo to 150 thousand ducatan'** But in 1540 tlie policy 
c»f toleration towards Hindiihm was reversed; an order was isaiitd 
that Hindus should not practise the rites of their religion, and 
Hiiidii places of worship w'crc dcmolbhcd. The Holy OlTicc was 
set up^ and die dreaded dungeons of tlit Inquisition were filled 
•Sewell* A FstgtyfUn Emftm (i^OO)* p. siio^ 
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wiih heretics and relapsed converU. This riade T'Tindus in greiT 
numbers leave Portu^iese territoTy. The turning*pcuni was tlie 
destruction of Vijayanagar in 1565, “By the desiruetion of the 
Kingdom of Besnagai,” says a conicmporory historian, “our 
State was Tnucli shaken, for tlic bulk of the trade undertaken by 
all was for this kingdom, to which they carried horses, velveu, 
satins and other sorts of merchandise, by which tlicy made great 
profits; and the Gintam House at Goa suffered much in its 
revenue, so that from that day till now, the inhabitants of 
Goa began to live less well; for baizes and fine doihs were a 
trade of great importance for Persia and Portugal, and it then 
languished, and die gold pagodas, of which every year more than 
500,000 were laden m the ships of the kingdom, were then worth 
7} tangas, and to-day are worili and similarly every other 

coin."* 

The climate of Goa was notoriously unhealthy, espedally to 
Europeans who had not Icami how to adapt themselves to it, 
while inicrmarriage with Indians led to degeneracy. Society 
became rotten to ilie core and morals were oitrcmely lax, 
"Profligacy had become the predorainant and fashionable rice, 
and men gave themselves up to the sensual pleasures peculiar to 
oriental life. Nor was the public admlnlsirdtiDn lew taintctl. The 
civic virtues «f Albuqiicrtiue and Castni were supplanted by 
oomipdon and venality; justice was l»ught; public ofGces were 
put up for sale; and the martial spirit degenerated into eflcininacy, 
sloth and indolence, as in the last days of the Roman Empire, 1 “ 
The final blow was the loss of die cofimtand of the tea. In 1580, the 
Spanish and Portuguese crowns were united, and Portugal was 
involved in the defeat of the Armada. Cut off from tlirir base, 
haughty, intolerant and poverty-stricken, the Portuguese were 
already on the down-grade when the English and Dutch appeared 
upon the scene, To^iay, Old Goa stands as a melancholy monu¬ 
ment of departed glory. Among the numerous churches which 
have survived the ravages of time, die most striking it that which 
enshrines the remains of the saintly Francis Xavier, ‘the Aposde 

*DJ«en de Oauto. DiHiJif (i6oa), v'tii, 15. Tor F*gwla3, •« cba]>. XV, 
p. 269 wtr; and for llie liUBo {tanka) ot dlnlr, tbap. Xltl, p. 333 BftW, 

tPufiKu, Sktkh i^thf Ctfr Goa (Bombsy. ia78). p, 1G8, 
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of the tndieSj’ and one of the earliest foUowcia of Ignatius dc 
Loyola, who came to the East in 154s, and died off the coast 
of China ten ycais later. The shrine of the saint » a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus and Christians aiike. 
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(I] KisgdooiofBens^ (1199-1338). (Q) Kiagdcnnorjmifliiur (1390-1478}. 
(iii) Kijij{donnifGtii»r 4 i (i 398 -i& 7 »)< («'') KiogdwR «f Mandii (1397^1531, 
iXiciqueKd hy Gujiiit; 15^ betnnia pvt of ibe Mosul Empire), (v) fUng- 
dom of Khsndnh ( 139^ 1001 ). 
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ChapUr XV 

the empire of VIJAYANAGAR 
A.D. 

The hbtory of the empire of Vijayanagar, the hereditary rival 

ihc Bahmani kings and ihcir successoret is of extraordinary 
imercsi. It svai the Hindu reply to the challenge of the Muham¬ 
madan invaaon of Souiluam India at the beginning of the 
rottrteenih ccnttiry; for almost t\vo hundred and fifty years 
it stood as a hiilsvark against the torrent which threatened to 
sweep away Soudi Indian cidtiirc altogether. \'ijay5inagar. with 
its rich markets, attracted a number of foreign visitors who have 
left accounts of what tlicy saw, and from these we are able to 
reconstruct a feirly accurate picture of the great and opulent 
state at the height of its power. 

The foundation of Vijayanagar b usually attributed to ctvo 
brothers named Hakka and Bukka. U was said that iliey were 
olhcrix ill the service of the Hindu kingdom of Warangal, in 
what is now die eastern part of HyderJibatl Slate, and when 
that State was overthrown by the Muliammadans in 132^^, 
tiicy fled to the wild and inaccessible country on the banks 
of the Tungabhadre river, where, amidst dense jungle, rugged 
granite Iwuldcrs anti rocky defiles, they gradually rallied roimd 
them outlaws, refugees and fighting men of every caste who had 
fled from the invaders. In riiey commenced to build the city 
which they called Vyayanagar, the City of Victory, and com¬ 
pleted it about seven years later. Quarrels quickly arose with 
the Balmiani kings, but. as had been mentioned already, the 
Muhammadans, though they ravaged the country up to the walb 
of the town, were unable to penetrate the forrifications, which had 
been built with great skill so as to take full advantage of the 
natural features of tlie ground. In 1406, it was hoped that an 
alliance between the two kingdoms might be brought about by 
the marriage of the daughter of the Vija)'anagar king Deva Ray-a I 
to the Sultan Firoz. The splendour with wiiich toe wedding was 
celebrated shows that, even at this early date, Vijayanagar was a 
floumbrng cityv 
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"From the gate of die city lo die palace, IidRg a dltiaf ine 
of six miles, the road was spread with doth of gold, velvet, 
satin, and other rich stufis. TTic two princes rode on horseback 
together, between ranks of beautifu] boys and girls, who waved 
plates ol gold and silver flowers over dicir heads as they 
advanced, and then threw them to he gathered by the 
populace. After this the inhabitants of the city made oifenngs, 
both men and tvomen, accoTYling to their rank. After passing 
througfi a square directly in the centre of the city, the rdaiitms 
of Dewul Roy (Deva Raya), who had lined the streets in 
crowds, made ihdr olicisancc and offerings, and joined the 
cavalcade on fool, marching before the princes, Upon their 
arrival at the palace gate, the Sultan and Roy disniountetj 
from their horses, and asccndtxl a splendid ptilanqiitii, set 
ivith ^'ahiabic Jcivcls, in which they were carried togedier to 
the apartments prepared for the receptions of die bride and 
bridegroom, when Dewul Roy look his leave and rviired to 
his otvn palace."* 

The marriage, howe\'cr, did not edect the hoped-for results. 
The haughty Hindu monarch, who considered it an unticard-of 
coodcscension to give his daugfiter to a Muhammadan, oidy 
escorted his son-in-law a short way back to his camp. Flroz Shah 
w-as enraged, swore that one day he would wipe out the affront in 
blood. Deva Raya, hearing tiiis, made an insulting reply. 

During die reign of Deva Raya If (1421-1448], Vijayanagar 
was vkited by two travellers who have left interesting accounts of 
their experiences. The first was an IcaJiati named Nicolo Conti, 
who arrived soon after the monarch's aecession-t He icUi us that 
(he king had 1,200 concubines, who aecompanied him in Jitiers 
wherever he went. Nicolo Conii was greatly impmssi^ by the 
religious festivals which he vritnessed; the god was taken in pro* 
eexsion in a car, beneath the wheels of which, as at the fiattval of 
Jagannath at Puri, the devotees were often crushed to death; 
others practised ihc b.'irbarous rite of hook-swinging, being sus¬ 
pended from a mast by a btwk mscrtcd tn the muscles of the back. 

*Finsht«, HlMojtBjthttkum. Imm. Briggi {tdOfi edn.}, ll. 386, 

ffm&i ui tki XVih Cmtv^ (Hnktuyi Society, 1657J, 




Fto. 40. 5fi5rt/ Car~Ttmp(t, Vijayanagar. 

Twenty years laief lie wai roUowed by Alxlur aa ativ 

bassador from the Sultan of Herat, Alxitir Razzak had originally 
been sent to the Zamorin of GalJcut^ but that ruler had received 
a pertmptDry order from Deva Raya to present himself at the 
capita] and he dared not disobey hb powerful overioni. Abdtir 
Razz^ accompanied lum.,Tbe party reached the capild at the 
end of April 14411 and were met by a numcrotw cortige, wlilch 
conducted tlicm through the city to their tidgiugs. Abdur Razzak 
thus describes hb imptesrions:" 
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At the Divaii or Feast of Lamps tlic temple were iliuniinntcd 
with Innutncrable luiy ligbJs, white at tliic Holi tir Spring 
Festival, passers>^byv ^ now, were trcalcd mih horse*play and 
Jests, and sprinkled with saffron-wntcrH 


*£Uiot And Dowsoti^ IV, 89. 
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*Tl»c city of Bijiinagar iiiiicli tiiat iKc pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it, and the ear of lntcl%coee has never 
been informed thai there existed anything to equal it in the 
world. It Is built in such a manner that seven eltadeb and ilie 
same number of svaUs cnetose each other. Around the fintt 
citadel arc stones the height of a man, one half of which is 
sunk in the ground while the other half rises above it. ilicse 
are fixnl one beside the other in such a manner that no horse 
or foot soldier could boldly or will) ease approaeh the citadel. 

'^llie seventh fortress is co the north and is the palace of the 
king. Tire distance between the opposite gates of the outer 
fortress north and south is two parasangs, and the same cast 
to w»t, 

'‘*rhe space which sqjaratcs the first fortress fiom tlicsecond, 
and up to the third fortres, ts filled with cuiiivatcd fields and 
wiili houses and gardem. In the space from the third to die 
seventh, one meets a numberless crowd of people, many shops, 
and a bazaar. By the king^s palace are four bazaars, placed 
opposite each otimr. On the notih is the portico of tlic palace 
of the rai (king). Above tudi bazaar is the lofty arcade with 
a magnificent gallery, but the audience-hall of the king's 
palace is clcmtcdi above all the rest. The bazaars are ex¬ 
tremely long and broad. 

"Roses are sold everywhere. These people could not live 
widiout roses^ and they look upon them as quite as necessary 
as food. . , . Each class of men belonging to each profn^ion 
has shops contiguous the one to the other; the Jewellers sell 
publidy in the bazaars peaHs, rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. 
In this agreeable locality, as w‘clJ as in the king's palace, one 
sees numerims running s treams and canals formed of chiselled 
stone, polished and smooth." 

Soon after liis arrival, Abdur Rozz^ was granted an interview 
with the monarch. 

"One day some messengers sent from the |>ajace of the king 
came to see me, and at tlie close of the same day I presented 
myself at eoiirl. . , , Tlic Prince was soaictl in a hall, 
surrounded by liic most imposing attrihutea of state. Right 
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and Ml uf him stood a numertiui amwd of men arranged in a 
drdc. The king was dressed b a rotic qf green satin, armitid 
his neck he wore a collar, composed of pearb of benudful 
water, and otlicr splendid gems. He had an olive com¬ 
plexion, liis rntme was ddiv and be was rallier tall; on his 
checks might be icen a sliglil down^ but there was no beard 
on his chin. Hie expression of his connlcmujcc wm extremely 
pleasing. * - . If rcpoit speaks tniiy, the nnmljer of the 
princesses and coactibincs amoimts to seven hundred.” 

During the second halT of lltc fifteenth centnry, a nxtmber of 
important events occurred, w^hich profoundly inftucncctl the 
history of Souihcrn Inflia. Tlic ikitmiani Empire broke up^ and as 
we have seen, it was rtplaced by the four Sultanates ofBijapur, 
Aitmadnagsir, Golkondu^ and Bidar. The Pnrtiigiicitt appeared 
upon the tyest coiist, and r^xntoally established themselves at 
Goa. The Portuguese looketl upon the Muhammadans as thdr 
Envcteraie (ms, and for tbb rca^n were inclined to be fdcndly 
with Vijayanagar, and prcscnily the two states tlcvelopcd a 
doadshing trade wliich greatly enriched them Ijoili. The mme$ 
in the Vijayaruigar Icrritorics were famous for tlicir diamoitd^i 
many of w^bicb wxre of enormous sizK, nud it is said that the 
famous Kobinoor came from one of them, lltc Italian rravelkr 
Ckcsar Fred arid (f5fi7)i* says that *‘thc merchandise which 
went every year from Gou to Ikrsnagar were Arabian horses, 
velvets, damasks and satina* Portuguese taJTcla, and pieces of 
china, saffron and scarlets; and from Bey.nagar they had m 
Turkey for their commodities, jeweb and pagodHts, which be 
ducats of gold;t die apparel dicy use in Beznagar h velvet, saiin^ 
damask, scarlet, nr white bumlxut idotlt, according to the estate 
of the perwn, with long hats on thdr licsids caiictl 

The V^ijayanagar kings kept a vast number of horses in their 
stablc^;^ and the horse-tT;idc alone came to 150,000 ducats annually, 
Tile Emperor of Vijayauagar offered AlbxKjucrque ^(^50*000 in 

• Lti RjunuiaD, riLTfiiiitfui ff i i€WiJ« 11L 3.33^ 

flTit p^odn waj n nwUl coiiL^vurtli about 3I On il wm» the bou, 

the emblem of tibc god Viphnu. 

file tail ^mti wJiidi be Ktsn oit ifarucl of tiie Vijjkyarv^or 

mien. 
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rciurt) for a monopoly in honc$p as these imported animals were 
fikT superior to cl^e local breeds, and he wished to keep them fmin 
lib tiv-ai die SulLan orBijapur. Tlic fact that die offer was refused 
speaks for itscll 

In 1509^ a dyoabtie revoludoii hrooghi to the ihmne Krblma 
Raya, durini^ the tsventy years of whose nxign the Empire of 
Vijayanagar reached the zenidi of its power. \Vc are fbrLimate in 
obtainiiiE vivid glimpses of dds ruler ftoni ihe accounts w^riUen by 
tw'o Portuguese merchants, Domingo Paes and Femao Nunizi 
who visited Vijayanagar at diffcrcnl. times during hb reign. Para 
went in itic train of one Chrbto^o de Flgueriedo^ w^ho was trading 
in elephanis and horses, llic party made its way thmugh densely 
populated and wtU-irrigaird cmmlry, Para vvas struck by the 
splendid temples he passed on hb ^vay. These cempira svcrc 
dedicated to different gods, w^hosc jmLiges wxrc represcntaliom 
of men and w^omcii, bulb, apeSj a man with an elephant's trunk 
and tudis, and a plain round stoiicH The idol was fed every day^ 
and girk attached to the temple danced before it. One shrine 
in pdj^iculac moved hb odmiradon on account of its carving 

“Vpu must know diat it k a round temple made of a singic 
iimie, the gateway all in the matiucr of joined' work* with 
every art of perspective. There arc many figures of the said 
wark^ standing out as much as a cubit tom die stmiC:, 50 thai 
you set On every side of tlieini s 6 well carved dial they could 
could not be better done, die faces as well as all die rrai; and 
each (me in iu place siaiitb as if embowered in leaves^ and 
above It is in the Romanrat^uc slylCi so well made tliat 11 could 
not be !>ctter. Besides dib. It has a sort of !e:^r pon:!! upon 
pillars, aU of stone, and the piliars wlili their pedestals well 
executed that diey appear as if mode in Italy; all die cro^ 
pieces and btatm arc of the same ^tonc without any phiiiks 
or limber bring used in it, and m the same w^ay all die ground 
b laid with die same stone, outside os well as In/^* 

Pacs' account of Vijayanagar cniifirms in a striking nmnnet that 
of Abdur Rozzak. On approaching iho capital, die party began 
to po-w through the gaits which pierced die concentric lines of 
•Scw^-ll, A Fiirg^kn Brnfiin pp^ Sl 40 "(. 
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fortificatiom. Unking up tlic hills in the miclsf of whicU the dty 
stood. The hmd beiwecA the inner and outer walls was intensively 
cultivated and very fertile, and the pastures well stocked with 
flocks and herds. It was irrigated by five stone aqueducts leading 
from die river. The dty was, therefore, so well supplied that it 
could stand a uege for an almost indefinite period. On reaching 
the inner town, die travellers proceeded dowm a street 'as wide as 
a place of tourney,' lined throughout W'Uh rows of fine houses; the 
sides of the road were planted with shade-giving trees. Here and 
there were noble temples, standing in their own predncls, tltdr 
lofty spires covered with carvings. 'ITie market stalls were loaded 
with provisions; vegetables and fruit w'erc abundant; but 
the people, thougii Hindus, were no vegetarians, and mutton and 
pork were on sale in large quantities. Foes observis that meat of 
all kinds, except beef, was freely consumed, except by the Brah¬ 
mins. In anotlier street were the merchants' shops. "There you 
will find all sorts of rubies, diamonds, emcrakls, seed pearls and 
cloths, and every sort oi' thing on eartJi you may wish to buy.'* 
The crafbmcn had tlieir own quarter, with two small slirincs for 
tltcir private use. Facs notes the existence of confmtemitia 
or gilds, like those in contentporary Europe. ^Vhat, however, 
most impressed him was die immense ske and pupulousncss 
of the city, far exceeding anything he had. seen in the west. 

"Tlic size of this city I do not write here, because it cannot 
all be seen from any one spot, but I climbed a liiU whence 1 
could see a great part of it; I could not see it all became it 
lies between sevcml ranges of hills. \Miat I saw from thence 
seemed to me as targe as Rome, and v'cry heautifui to the 
sight; there are many groves of trees w-ithin it, in the gardens 
of the houses, and nuiny conduits of water which flow into 
tbc midst ofit, and in places there are artificial Jokes; and the 
kbig has close to his palace a palm-grove and other rich- 
bearing fruit-trees. Below the Moorish quarter is a little river, 
and on tliij side are many orcliards and gardens with many 
fniii-lrccs, for the most part mangoes and arccji-palms and 
jack-trees, also many lime and orange trees, growing so 
closely one to aiioihrr that it appears like a thick forest; and 
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dicj'e arc also white grapes. All tLe water which is in the 
city comes from the Iwoianb oTwlikii I have spoken, outside 
the fuse enclo«ing wall. 

^TTic people in iliis city arc countless in number, so much 
40 that 1 do not wish to w'ritc it down Tor fear it should be 
thought fabulousi but 1 declare dial no troops, horse or fcjot, 
could break their way through any street or lane, w great are 
the numhcis of the people and ckphanis.”* 

Shortly after arrival, tlic Portuguese presented their credcntiali 
to die Emperor, and were gradously received. Krishna Raya 
profoundly impressed Pacs, who sjreaki of him os “gallant and 
perfect in all things.*' He describes him aa of medium height, fair 
and intelligent. face was pitted with smallpox. He svas a great 
athlete, and kepi himself fit for war by eomUitit gsunnastk 
exercises and by riding. “He was the niost fieared and perfect king 
that could possibly be: cheerful of dbposluon and very merry: he 
u one that seeks to know foreigners and receives them very kindly, 
asking about all iheir affair!, whatever their condition may be. 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden fits of rage” He received the viaiioia dressed in A white lilk 
robe embroidered w'lih golden roses: round Ids neck was a diamond 
necklace of great value, and on Ids head “a cap of brocade in 
fashion like a Galidan helmet.” The Royai Palace stood in an 
encloaurc in tlic heart of the city. Here dwdt the sovereign with 
hh bodyguard, his twelve wives and their numerous reiinuei, 
his dancing girU and retainers. The private apartmciua of the 
roywl family were in a separate building, known as the House of 
VictQiy', The Portuguese were given the unusual privilege of 
visiting this . One room was panelled with ivory, from top to bottom. 
“The pillars had roses and Oosvers of lotuses, all of ivor>', and all 
well execulcd, so thal llicre could not be bcUer—it a so rich and 
beautiful that you could not discover another *uch. On this same 
side is designed in painting all the ways of life of the men who have 
been here, cveu down to the Portuguese, from which the king's 
wives can understand tlit manner in whicli each lives in hh own 
00110117, even to the blind tind the beggars. ’ 

♦SewtlJ, p, 
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tlien goo on lo dcsciibo the EcsdvdJ of Mahanavatni or 
Nine Nightt, in honour of the god Siva, whicti he witnessed. It 
began every afternoon at three o'clock, and was prolonged far 
inio the night, the arena being iUumiiiatcd with countless tiny 
lamp. The king was seated on a dais, surrounded by hii nobles. 
Before lum was the idol of the god in whose honour the festival 
w;is held, with Br4]unLns on either side ftuiniug it with horse-tail 
fans. Proceedings opened with a ritual dance by the nautch-girls, 
**\Vbo can fitly describe the great riches these women carry on, 
their person? Collars of gold with so many diamonds and rubies 
and pearls, bracelets on their arms, girdles bdow and. anklets on 
their feet.*' After this came wrestling, sham ftghU, car-procesdons 
af»t a parade of elephants and horses from the royal stable, 
followed by the king's horse of sUte, “caracoling and prancing, as 
do all horses here, being trained in that art,” Tlie scene dosed with 
a procession of the mauls of honour of the Q^ucens, in tail caps 
and carrying lights in golden vessels. They were so loaded with 
jewels tlial they could barely walk. At the conclusion of the 
festival came a review, an even more dazzling spectacle. Soldiers 
were drawn up everywhere, tming the roads and the Hat rools of 
the liouscs and the slopes of the surrounding liilla “in sudi a way 
that you sec neither plain nor hill that was not covered svith 
trtKjp," Tlic infantry comhted of archent, musketeers, and foreign 
mercenaries armed with bombs, spears anti fire-misrilcs; the 
cavalry were clothed in fiuiltod Icailicr tunics, w'iih metal Jveatl- 
pieces, and the elephants (.arned on their backs groups of armed 
men in liowdalu. When all was ttarly. Krislma Haya aod his stalf 
came out and rode down die line to inspect it. 

“nic king leaves his palace riding on die horse of wUicIi 1 
have already luUl you, dolhcd in the many rich white clollis 
1 have already meniioiied, witli two umhrcllai of state all 
gilded and covered with crimson velvet, and with the jewels 
and ornaments which they keep for the purjMise of wearing 
at such times: he who ever wears such jewels can understand 
the sort of things so great a lord would wear. Tllcn to see 
the grandeur of the nobles and men of rank, 1 cannot poiisibly 
describe It all, nor should 1 be bclicv'cd if I tried to do so! then 
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to $cr the hones and die armour iliai they- wear, you tvould 
see them so covered witii meial plato that I have rwj v^-ords lo 
express whist I saw, and some hid from tnc the sight of others; 
and to trj' and telJ id's!! 1 taw is hopeless, for I went along ivith 
my head so often turned from one side to ilic other that 1 was 
aimosi fatling backwards oiTmy horse with my senses lost. The 
cost (iT it all is not to much to Ijc wondered at, as there b so 
muclt money in the iaod, and the chiefs are so wealthy. 

“There W'cnt in front of the ting many elephants with tlieir 
coveitngs and ornaments, as I liave said; the kiti^had licforc 
him some twenty horses fully capartsom^l and saddled, with 
embroideries of gold and precious stones, that showed otTw^cU 
the gTandc^lr and state of llieh lord. Close to the king went 
a cage such as is seen at Lisbon on die day of the Corpo de 
Dio.^ festival, and it was gilded and very large; it seemed to 
me to be made of copper silver; it was cBiricd hy sixteen men, 
eight on each side, besides oiliers who look their titma, and 
in it was carried the idol of which 1 have already spoken. 
Thus aecompanied the king passed along giOfing at his 
soldiers, who gave great shouts and cries and struck their 
shields; the horses neighed, the elephants STreamed, so that 
it seemed as if the city would be overturned, the hills and 
valleys and all the grautul trembled wiili the discharges of 
arms and miisqucts; and to sec the Liombs and lire-missiles over 
tlte plaiiu, this was indeed wonderful, 'i'ruly it scaued as if 
the w'holc world were collected I here 

'Til this way it went on till ihe king arrived lU the palace, 
where the tent was that I Inivc idready mentioaed, and he 
entered lids and performed liis usual cercmoniiM and praycjs, 
Von must not think ih:*i wlicn the ting pa^ed die i roof is 
moved from ilicir positions; on the conlntry they stood 
motionless In tlieir placet till tlie king returned. Xi soon as the 
king had ftiiislied hU ceremonies he again took horse nmi 
relumed to the city in the.same way as be liad come, ibe 
troops never wearying of tlieir diouiing; as soon as he passed 
by tbem they began to march. Then to sec ihoje who were on 
ihe hills and slopes, and the descent of lliem with their diouts 
and bcuting of shields and shaking of arrows and boivs that 
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were withouc count. I rulyi I was so carried oui with myself 
ihai it sL'cincd as if what 1 saw* wa^ a TOion, and that I ^iras in 
a dream. Tlicn Uie trwps begun to march to their tenu and 
pawlions in the plains^ wiildt were m great nmnbeur; and all 
the captains accompanied the king su far os the palace* and 
lliciicc departed to rest dicniselvc?^ fram ihcii Lihrsnr,”^ 

In IJSJO, Krbhzm Raya determined to attack hh hereditary foe* 
the Snhan nf Bijapiir* The bcioe of contention %vas the rich and 
fertile prorince of Raichur* which lay hctxvecn the Kistna and 
Timgabhadm riveri, Tlic Portogocie accompanied the army lo 
the field* and a vHvid .iccotmi of dac campaign liai been Idi by 
Fernio Nuni^* oticof Paes* compamons. He says that the royaJ en¬ 
campment resembled a moving city. It hai;! a baaaai' Laid ouL m 
rtgulai' streets* with markets, where proviiionit* clothing and ^ven 
jewellery and other luxitrics were for sale. On tlie mom Lug of the 
battle* ^*thc drums and tminpcts and oUier music in the iCiiig^s 
camp began to sound* ^ul^l the men to shotit^ so that it seemed ii3 
if die sky would fall ta die earth; then llic ndghing and cxcitemcni 
lyf the Jiuntcs* and the trutnpediig i>f the dcphajii^* ii was impossi¬ 
ble to tell how it was.” Hit battle was going against the HinduSi 
when Kiishita Raya put liJinsctf at the head of hi^ men^ '* 
ranges itiinself wiili me?” he dried. He gave one of his jKigci an 
iron ring* to show to liXs queens in die i:i\‘cnit of deaiti*'*so that 
they might bum dicmselvcs according to custom.” ITu: result w'as 
that the Bijapur army was completely defeated^ and the hirtress 
oi Raichuf was in vested. At die siege die Portuguese did excel I cut 
work a* ithar[HhoiJlcrs* and rigiietiedo brought dowii ilie 05m- 
inandant with a lucky riiot. It aiciuir then capitulated* and Kri.5luia 
Kay a* os mcrcifut as he was brave^ Si$^urcd the inhabit an that 
iliciT lives and property should be sparerh In jjnj ihh great king* 
warrior and scholar* a patron of an and literature and w ise and 
bountiful in the distribution of hii almost fabulous wealdi, wics 
gathered to liis fathers. Among his many buildings, the temple of 
Vittholswami, die agamic granite monolith of Nararimha 
(Vislinu m Uii incarnation sl^ the Man-Lioii)* and the exquisite 
bas-relie&p dlustradug scenes froni the RdPiSjuna^ wliich decorate 

•SwcQ* diut p. ^^0* 
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hift priv-aLc chapclf liavc survived the fnv-agea of time iifid Miissal- 
mun icoiiorlasts^ and us a falni idea of the almost uii-' 
imagiiiiihlc splendours so vividly depicted in the pages of Paes.* 
tPlaieXVlJ 

Mter die dcalii of Ivrisima Raya^ the empire began slowly to 
decline. The succeeding monarch became A puppet in die hands 
of his miimicr, R^imraja. In 1556, RamrajtL combined vtiili 
his old enemyt die Sultan of Bijapiir^ 10 attack the kingdom of 
Alvmadnagar TIlc Vijayanagar troops behaved outrageously, 
Tlie oounlry was laid wastc^ and the peasants put to die swond; 
hoT^ were atabJed in mi[7sqiiea, and hfindu rites were practised in 
MusUm holy places. ^"The infidebj” says Pirishta* "Svho for many 
years liad been w'bhing For such an event, kfl no cruelty un¬ 
practised. They insulted the honour of die Mui^alman wtimen. 
rfestmyed the mosquesj and did not eveti respect the sacred 
Korun.** Husain Shah of Ahmadnagar w-as forced to sue for 
peace. ^Vhen he entered the victi:>r*a presmee^ liimraja rose and 
took liim by the hand. Musa in Nizatn Shah^ who possessed great 
pride, calli^ for A basin and ewer and t^hed liw hands as if they 
had bcern [K>llutcd by the much of Rannaj^, who in his own 
language, Tfhe were not my guest, t would cut off hb han^b and 
lie them mund lib neck\ llicn calling for water, he abo wadied, 
atid svirh mre die 1>ad fc^:Bngs dial prevailed, dun a nimuU 
nearly occurred on the spot." After this mcidenc, Rlimraja treated 
aTfd iJTi/aadnrn from the Muslim States with open discourtesy- 
**VVJicn he admitted them to hh prcficiicc, he did not tiifler tliem to 
sit, and treated diem widi the mofli contemptuous reserve and 
haugbtine&^K He mut,lc ilicm attend when in public in his irain on 
fool, not allowing diem to luoitnl till he gave orders.** Raiiiraj^*s 
insolent conduct »o enraged ihe sultans dial dicy resolved to 
curtail lib flowers by a general league of the raiihFut agaiitfit him. 
EiiiB^aries were secretly sent from court to courts and the united 
sultans, laying aside thde dillbrenccs, combined 10 crush the 
common cncniy of Islam. TTic combined armies of die four states 
of ftijapur, Ahmadnagar^ Gtdknnda atwl Bidar^ assendded on the 
plain outride Bijapur in December Mcanwhiki RamrajS, 

who bad heard what was happenings called up lu$ forces^ Levies 
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poured m from parts of the fcitigdom, and he took up a strong 
position on the ba n ks of die Khtna ni'cr, about twenty-five 
miles rram thr town ofTiitkot. All die fords were strongly hdd, 
but die MussialmanSj by ^ clever ruse, managed to outtvil the 
iiindus, and crossed unopposed- -A batde was now inevitable, 
and the two hosts were drawn up Jadng one anodicr on the morn¬ 
ing of Jaiitmry 231^!, 1565. Bodi sides rralUcd that on ihc resull 
depended the qucrUoti whedicr die suprenuicy of Somiicm India 
should be in Hindu or Muj^bm hands. The Tlindus bad over- 
whelming superiority in numbers, but die allies had the advantage 
of the excdleut park of aridlrry belonging to AhmadnagaTp 
commanded by a skilled 'rurtUh officer. Ramnija W'as now an old 
man of ninety-six^ and tcM infimi to mount n hoTTsc^ but he was 
carried to tlic field on a litter, and ttsok his place in die centre of 
the line on a mngnificeiit ihionc; by hb fsidc wxre heap of gold 
and jewels, to be distributed as rcwaitb for valour, "fhe battle 
opened with furious cburgfs by the Hindu eavalr)'^ which were 
repulsed by die Muhammadan artillery, who fired bags of small 
coppr coim at close range, The.vc hatl jt icmble eflcct upon the 
closely packed Hindu forces. In the confusion die clepliants 
belonging to the Niiam Shah dashed, forwards and the: 
Uitcr-lwatm, taken ivitli sudden panic^ droppni dieir precious 
burden and Bed- Rimriija was capturetl iiiid taken to Husain 
Nizam Shah, who struck nff the old head with hb o^vn 

hand, saying, "Now I am avenged of diced I-et God do whai 
he ivill to mtV* Tlic head wiis moutitetl on a lance am .1 carried 
to die front line. When they saw it, the Hindus, lerror-^tricien, 
broke and flrd^ piinsucd in ever)' dirccdon by their enemieji 
who slaughtered diem till the Kistna ran red with blood, llic 
'plunder was so great that ever)' private soldier was loaded with 
jewels, arms, hotsa and slaves, Tlit Sultans kepi only the elephants 
for their ow^n use. 

McanwMIc the iitmoi^t coiifidence [irevailed in the city^ The 
inhab]tant>» had so often seen the tide of Invasion rtpllctl l>ack from 
their imprcgnahle w^alb, that ihcr>' went on with their daily work 
undisturbed by what was happening ounide. llin now nesvs of a 
great defeat began to uitkle through, and the princes who had 
been left behind to guard the capital packed up the contents of 
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the royai trtaswy cm elephants and haady made off- It ts taid ihat 
over five hutidrcd uf these l^casts were required to transport the 
treasiires. On the tenth day the enemy arrived, and forced an 
entrance Mth hide difficulty. I'hcy killed and plimdcrftj \vilhotU 
mercy, and it h said that die work oF deatmetiem went on for 
(hree nionlhs. Tlvc nmi^iricrat stone-carving w;w smash ed to 
pieeo with emwbara and hammer, ami where it defied human 
efforts* fires were lit to burst it open. Firkhta that the state 
never recovered fmm tiie blow. It hugemi on for some time, but the 
petty chi eft became mdependott ntlcn, and ihc prmid capital 
was a foriom min, inhabited uiUy by tigers and oiher wiki beOu^ts, 
The battle orTahboc was the end of Hindu dominiDu in Southern 
Itniia, A srtdly diniiniflied kingdom govemed by Ramraju’s 
dcscnnduntj sprang up at Penuknnda, in 1585 its capital was 
transferred to Chandragiri, tn 1639 die Raja of Chandmgiri gave 
brands Day, the English factor^ the site of the city of Madrm. The 
last indcjjcudent Hiiiilu Sunc in Southern India was tliat of the 
NnyaksofMiulnm, wtudi llourisht:d for a lime in the lyth century. 

So perished the mighty Hindu E[n]ib'€ of V’ijayimagar* 
equalled in Indian armab for its grandeur, luxury, and almo^l 
fabulous wealth. Ai Lhc height of its power tt aUctclicfl from sea 
to sea, and included ihe whole of Indin sou tit of the Rbina river. 
It was divided into a large nniiibrr of [irovinccs* each under a 
ruler who was practically indc|>cTidentf provided ihat be paid 
his dues to the Treasury, furnished Eiis contingon of trt«jps when 
railed u[K7iu and aiteiided itic Clourt on fixed occasiouf. But the 
lot of the common people ^va$ far fiom happy. T^ixation was 
heavy and tiic wcaUli was in lhc hands of a few. *^The nobles/^ 
says Nunijc, **arr like rentetSj^ who holtl all the laud fmin the 
kingj they also pay him every year f>o hiklts as royal dues, 
The landSj they say* >'ield 120 lakhs, which they must pay fio 
to t!ie king^ and the rest they retain for the puy of lhc stildiert and 
the expenses of the eleplioms which they arc obliged to main rain. 
For ihb reason the ccutimon people suffer much Itaidshipp ihtwc 
who hold thciatiils tieingso tyrtinmcnl." The law^Avas icfriblysc\xrc. 

^*Tlie punlslimcnti that they inflict in diii kingdum are 
these : for a thief, whatever theft he cornmiu* how^soever btllc 
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it W, thty fortln^ntli cm off a fooi and a Hand, and iflui theft 
be a great one he 3 hanged with a hook under his diio. If a 
man outrages a rcgpectablc woman of a virgin be lias the 
same pwniihmctity and if he (loes any other such violence his 
pnnishmait is ofa like kind. Nobles who become traitors arc 
aeiit to }>c impaled alive oh a wooden suikc thnist through the 
bellyj mid people of tlie tow^cr ordcps, for whatever crime they 
commit, he rorthwitit commands to tut off their heads in tlic 
mArkct-place, and the same for a murder unless tlic death was 
the fcsuIe of a due!, for great honour b done to those who 
Figlit in a ductf and tlicy give the estate of the dead man to 
the surslvor; but no one fights a duel without first asking leave 
of die minis ter, who ronliwiili griijits li. Tliese are the common 
kinds of punishments, hut they have others morefandrul; for 
when the king so desires* he coinmarkls a man to he thrtnvn 
to tile elcphanis, and they tear him to pieces. Tlie people are 
so subject to him that if you told a ntan on ihc part of die 
king tliai he mast stand still in a street holding a stone on hU 
back all day dll you released liitri he would do it/'* 

Barbarous customs svcrc praedsed; immense numljcrs of shnep, 
goats and buffdoc^ were sacrificed at rrliffiuui ff^tivnls, and at the 
death tlie king or a great noble the women of his Ickfcm were 
forced to i&ubmU W the riti: of This must luivc led to 

terrible holocaustHj for vve know tliat the number of wxjmcn in die 
royal palace vva$ mcrcdibly iarge^ Tlic iravellcr Nkfdo Cond goes 
so far as to say that many as 3ptxio women perished in diis way 
m the mya! obsequies- Among die lower otdm, the widow was 
often buried alive wiih her husband, Prosutuiion ivaa cncotiragcd; 
ever}' temple Jiad its erowth ofdrMiiiii, or 'haiidmaidh of the goii% 
and the pri^sdtutct^ quarter was otie of the sights of the eupHzd. 
“Tie spErudour of thcAc houses, die beauty of the heartsravishers* 
ihcir blandishments and ogles are beyond description/' say^ 
Abdur Ra^ai, with puritanical horror. Tlitic giris were skilled 
dancen and singen, and many of them amasscti enunnous 
fortunes. The revcmi« derived from the hrothek were used to 
pay thf police^ whose duty it was ‘‘to acquaint ihetnselvcs with 
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all the events and accidents that may happen within the seven 
walis, and to reew'er c^'crydiing that may be lost or that may be 
abfltiaclcd by theft; oih^rwAc thc>' art fined.” It is against this 
background that the splendoim of Vijayanagar tnusi be viewed. 

LEADING DATilS 

A.n. 133^ PoundiidHi Vljayanagar, 

1337-1470 The Swn^^ms Dyniuty. 

1443 \%il of Abdur RuziL 
1470-1496 The Sdtus-ji Dyimily, 

1496*1567 The Nanbga Dynasty. 

Reign nf Kriihfin itAysi. 
jE^ Visit of Poes. 

*543 Rlmrlji tattrpi ihe poim. 

1543 AUhnki:? with BijSfntr mgaimi Ahin^dnsgiO'. 

1565 Eftiiie of TUikat. 
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THE FOaXDATION QF THE MOCtJL EMPIRE 


"In tlic month of RamaxAtj, in tlic year c%hi hundred and niaely- 
ninc (juiie i49-y)i in the iwdftb yeiir of tj»y age, I became 
King nfFcrghana." With diese nonh, Zahirald-din Muhammad, 
aurnninetl liabur, ‘the Tiger', cfnnmcnctss his famous Mcmoiis.* 

A Jaghtai Turk by race, he was dcscendiid from TinuLr die Lame 
on tiis fadicr’s side, anti Cliingia Khan on bis mu tiler's. Thus 
there ran in Ms veins the blood of the two greatest conquerors diat 
Ada has ever Babur's father ^vas the ruler of die little 
principality of Ferghana, now in Itusiian Turkestan, a picturesque 
and fertile vallc>- in the hrart of tlii‘ mountains, watered by the 
mighty Syr Darya and abounding in fruit. Rowers, and game of 
every tiiid. Mbur’s father, Amar Shaikh t'msr, died as the result 
of die coUapM of his pigeon-bouse. iTis son gives a delightful pen- 
picture of him. "He was of low stature, bmw-nish hair and very 
corpulent. He used to wear his tunic extremely tight; Insomncb 
that as he was wont to eontmet Ms belly when lie tied the strings, 
when he lei himjclf <iut iigaitit the strings ollcn burst. . . , He 
liad a poetic nature, but no taste lor comjifisiiig verses, -. . He 
was a middling shot with die bow; he had an tincommon force 
with his fists, and never Ml a man whom lictiid not knock down, 
... He was a pleasant companion, and in die cuunc of conver- 
mtion used oRen to cite, witll great felicity, appi\jpriatc verses 
from ihc poets. He wa$ a humane man. He played a great tleal at 
backgamnniU, and sometimes at games of chance with the dice.” 

Tlte boy king was soon cMleii upon to show the mettle of Ids 
breed. He is tlcscribcd i» "handsome in his t>enton, hi* iiddrcst 
engaging and iinalfccicd, Ma countenance pleasing and Ids 
disposition alFablc." He was enonncnisly strong, and an criicrt 
sworchmati, rider and arclier; there was no river which he 
could not swim, and he could niii along the battlements, leaping 
over the embrasures, with a man under each arm. He defeated 
the attempts of his uncles to depose him, and Uirce yean 
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Jater, at tiie oTiiftcRn, he tel out forthccoaqijcMt oTSAmarkand, 
ilie capital <jf lii* pifar attcc^tOT. the Amir Timur, Stripling 
though he was, he was alrtady a strong thiciplinamn. fiis troops 
had pluiictcml some traders, but “an order to restore everything 
having been given, the fint watch of the next day had not passed 
before nothing, not a tag of cotton, not a broken needle's potni:, 
remained in poiiscssion of any man of ttit fiircc; all was back trith 
its owners.*' At the end of 1407, the dream wThis life was realhetl, 
and 'silken Samarkand' opened its gates to him. RaUiir's pride and 
joy at his achiev'CjriEmt knmv no bouatlK. His inemoirs are filled 
with enthusiastic dcscriptiont of its magnificent buildings, its 
public iMtlw, observatorio, palaces, mosques and colleges, sonic 
of them tlic W“nrk ofiniported 1 mlian crafnmen. Even more did he 
delight in its ganitrns and pleasure grounds; he mciiiions especially 
the BUgh-i-dllkusha, tlic licart'dclighiiiig ganjeo, with its kiosk 
dccciraicfl with painting? uf Timur's cxploiu in llindiutan. Babur, 
however, liid not remain lung in SLimurkancL He Wi« datigcmusly 
ill; u rumour teas spnaid abroad that he was dead, and the whole 
country broke ihtcj revolt. Deserted by liis IbUowcrs, he bad to 
spend the winter a liomelcss wanderer in the hilU wldt a handful 
of friends. It u iin[K«sible here to give a dcinilcd account of his 
odventure.! during iliew; c;ir|y years, his second conquest of 
Samarkand, the siege during which he and his till lowers lived on 
the flesh of dogs ami asses aud fed tlicir horics on mulberry' leaves, 
and hb ocape nnee more to the inotmtains, where he vras the 
guesi of a doughty old lady of one hundred and eleven, who lold 
him stories iif the da>"s of grejit Timur and hU invasion of India. 
In 150,^, tired of wanilering about ‘like a king on a chtssktard', 
Babur determined 10 strike suiitliwaitU and make ait attempt to 
occupy the iluone uf Kabul, which wus in danger of passing from 
hb family. The little band which set out on tlib (joMt wiia a nioiley 
one. “ITic followers who still adhered to my fortunes, great and 
maall, exceeded two hundred ami fell short of three huiiilrcd. iTie 
greater ]>att of them were on fixit. wadi brogues on tlicir feet, duhs 
in their hands, iuifl long frocks ovt-j- ihcir shontders. Such was ihdr 
dbtresa thtit among 115 all we bail only two tent?. My own tent was 
pitched for my mfilhcT.” Otic evening, as the jiarty inountc.'d Uie 
high passes of dm Hindu Kmh mountains, a ne^v star, low and 
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bright on tbe southern tiorizoa, buwt upon iheir vtc»v. “I said, 
‘This cannot be Canopus?' They Tt is indeed Cano¬ 

pus/ ” One of Baliur’s companions iliereupon broke out into the 
foUavving couplet: 

*‘0 Canopus, how far dost tliou shine, and where dost 
Ihou rise? 

Thine eye is an omen of good fortune lo him on whom 
it falls/* 

KSbut was taken without much dUlkulty, and Baliur speaks 
with apprors-al of his new capital, with its gardens, and ftuit-irees, 
and its pleasant clintatc. What svas mote important,-it was on the 
higliwuy to India- Hither every year came the Indian caravans, 
bringing lialm of cioili, slav'ca, sugar, drugs and spice*. 

“Ftcini the year (jio 1304), when 1 ubtjuncd the 

principality of Kabul, up to die date of the events 1 now 
record (Lc,, the ddeai of Sultmi Ibrahim Lmli), I had never 
ceased to dilnk of the conquest of Hindustan. But I had never 
found n suitable opporttmity for undertaking it, hindered as 
1 was, sometitnea by the apprcUciisjons of my Begs, sometimes 
by diMgrcements between my brotlicrs and myself. Finally 
at! these obstacles were happily rcTnoved. Great and imoll. 
Begs and captains* no one dared to say ii word against ilic 
project- So in 9^3 (A.D. t^ig} 1 left at die head of niy army, 
and made a start by taking Bajaur., ,, From this time to £>32 
(A.D, 1 always actively conecmwl in the iiJrairs 

ofHiudnstnn. I went thcro in person at die head of an army, 
five tunes in die course of seven or eight years. The fiftli time, 
by the munificence and liberality of God, there fcll beneath 
my blows an enemy as formltUble as Sult.-iit Ibruhlm, and 1 
gained the vast empire of Hind." 

Babur’s determination was strcugtbencd by the faei that he had 
notv anumed the tide of Pildahah, or liratl of die house oTTimQr, 
and he regarded tlie Punjab as part ofliis ancestral poisesrions. 
From 1319 he began to feel his way towards the Indian plauis, 
and it is typical of the man iliat, unlike Ids predecessors, he refused 
10 allow tiu troops to moimt die common folk. 
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ii ^ilways in my heart to p0£*efi3 HiuduAtatj, and a? 
lhe« several countries . ., haii onec been held by llic Tnrkj;^ 

I pictmicd them as my owti^ and was resolved to gti them into 
iny otvn hands# whetlicr pcacchilly or by force. For these 
reasons, U being rniperative ta treat die liiUmca wcU# tills 
order waa givent *Do no hurt or harm to die flocks and hertU 
of these people# not even to their colton-cnds and broken 
necdlcsr” 

Tq ilie I ndian people he sont a proclamation in advance, *‘Our 
eye is on this land and on thb pcopte; raid and opine shall 
not be/* Anxious to avoid war, he sent an envoy to the Sultan 
of Delht^ proposing a friendly settlement of his claims# but the 
envoy was detaincrl ai Lahore, Babur made lour prelimiaaiy 
recunnuissaiiees into the Ptiiijabp and in 1574 he received an 
invitation from DauJai Kh§n^ the \’iceroy of Liihove, to join 
him in depoising the rdgiiing sovereign# [brahtni Khan Lodi, 
whose haughty and arrogant hehavinur had driven his nuhlo 
tq open rebellion^ imdc, ^Vlani KJilin# to he placed 
upon the throne of Delhi and, in remm for hia &mices# Kabiir's 
claims to the Punjab were to be rcxiogniscdi But h soon 
became evident tJtal Daulat Kh^i was merely mhig liii new ally 
ai a eaispaw in hit own ambhimn schemes, and bur determined 
to conquer India for himsclfp 

"*On f’riday, the first of Safur 9^2 (November 17# 1525)1 
%vhen die sun was in Sagiiiarius^* 1 set <itJi on my march to 
invade Hindustan.*' 

His whole force# induding camp-fcilloivers# amourued to only 
12,000 men# but the longer the odds the better Babur w'aa pleased. 
He fimt encountered the hiidJcss Daubt Khun, who had girded 
QU tsvQ swujrds and come nui to meet the intnulerH But Daubt 
Kh 3 n*si army fled ai iht fmt nttnek, and ihe old man# his two 
swords deridvely hung routitl hb neck, was led miu hb contiucrors* 
prc^ncc. AccDrdmg to the cttsioin of ibc timea he could look for 
nolhiug except de;ii>L by torture. But Babur as merciful as he 
was brave. eaJJr^l you Father/' he said. stiowed you more 
respect and rcvcrtncc Umn yon could have desired or e?{pcciccU 

"Actually the iiin wm in Scuipio. ]t etiicn SAgntJiriiii on NovmiJbef 3;^^ 
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VVKiil evil liRve 1 ercr done you, (bat you should come in ihis style 
against tne, tvith ihcM swords by your side, and attended by 
an anny, stir up tunuill and conlusion tn my (cmtones? Oattlat 
Khlin could only statomcr a few confused words in reply. He wns 
dhmUsed and allowed to retire to liis ancestral csiaiffl. After this, 
ftnhnr say-s, “I placed tny fool in the stirrup of resolution anil my 
hand on the reins of confidence in Cod, ,11)11 marclicti against 
Sullatt Ibrililtii, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of S^taa 
Balilnl lanli Afghan, m whose possession the throne of Ddlu and 
die domimona of Hindtiaiaii at tlitii lime were; w-hosc army in the 
fickl was said to amount to a hundred iliousaud men and who, 
including diciac of his Amirs, bad nearly a thousand dcphaiits.” 
The two fluxes met on die field of ratiipat, in die corridor between 
the desert and the mountain* where ihr fate of India has been sti 
often decided. Babur's army was few in number, but it cemsuied 
of tried warriors, under a commander whn had been a soldier 
since boyhood. Moreover he had one priceless asset. Firearnis 
were still a novelty in Indian warfare, and Babur had in his em¬ 
ploy a trained body of inatdilocluncii and a battery ui' ariillcry 
under an cstpcuicnccd Turki officer of the name of Ustad Mi. 
In order to mate the best possiljle use of his tiny force, Babur 
followed the traditional Tiirki taenct Along his front he drew up 
a line of waggons, seven himdred m all, linked together ivitli nipes 
of hide and sircngihcncd with breastworks; behind thi»e he dis- 
posed bis artillery and muskeiecrs, who were thus secured from 
being ridden down. Gap were left along the line, tlimugli which 
bodirs of cas'alry could make a wrtie. His left and rear were 
protected by a strong palisade of logs and trenches; his right 
rested upon the lowu of Banipat, His idea wm to tempt hw 
opponent III attack on a narrow front, where his superiority of 
numbers ivould be of little assiswitcc to him, and ilicn to take liim 
in flank with his Turki horsemen. His anlicipatioiu ptwed 
to be correct. Sultan Ibrahim was a rash and inexperienced youth 
and did not know how to handle his forcia. A more cautious 
commander would have blockaded his enemy, as the .Afghan* did 
the M^&ih:u on the same grcimd in 1761, But Babur, by means of 
harassing tactics, succeeded in provoking his opponent inlu 
attacking liim. On April stisl, at dawn, huge itia^es of infantry 
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and elephants advanced to stonn the wa^oua^ and were tnet at 
dose range wjtJi a t^idicring fire, Thb threw diem into confnium; 
tilt front mnk^ became mI%ocl up vvith the rearp and meortwhile 
the mounted archei^ ivcrc galloped round them, pouring in 
volleys of arrow^s, so that Lhc>' Could ndlher advance nor JleCr Tlic 
hatilt w'aji dedded by a cavalry charge, and by noon die rlTglmn 
forces ^vert in full retreat, leaving over ^o.i>i>o men dead on the 
field. Babur^s jiicn had slain three times their o^vn number^ and 
among the fallen was SulLiiii Ibrahim himself. **By the grace of 
God/' wriicfl Babur, "tlm dMficitll alTair was made cosy to me, 
and that mighty army in die spate of half a day vvos laid in iht 
du3i** 

Babur at once occupied Agra and Delhi, and piwlolmcd him^ 
sdfSultan. He fdLi niany pagt$ oflm Memoirs wiili de^iptiozis of 
hu new realm, tlic ettstoms and institutions of the people, and the 
flora and fauna of the coimlry* Babur was not fav^ourably impressed 
by Hindustan, with its triple curse of heat, dusi and Strang wtndi. 

^'Huidiijttan b a couniry ihjit Im firw plc^tsures to recom¬ 
mend it. llic people are not handsome^ They l\avc no Idea of 
the charms of fricntlly society, of frankly mixing together, or 
fa mi liar intercours^c. 111.^ Iiavc no genius, no cum prehem ion 
of mind, no politeness of niaiLcicr, no kiudneis or fcltow- 
fedingi no ingenuity or mediaiiicai inventjon m planning or 
executing their liandleraft works, no skill or knowledge in 
design or architcirturc; they have uo houses, no good lies h, no 
grapes or musk-melons, no good friJiLE, wy ice or cold w-atcr^ 
no good food or bread in tlieir bazaars, no baths or colteges, 
no candles^ no lorchca, nut a candleiitick. * * . Beside their 
rivers and standing tvoters, tlic)' have some running wsticr in 
their ravines and liDllmvs^ tliey have no aqiietlucu or ciunds 
in their gardcni or paLues. In their buildings they 5tudy 
neither elegance nor climate^ appearance nor regularity. ... 
Tlie chief excellency nf liiodufitan is, that it is a farge country 
anti has abuntloncc ofgdtl and silver. I'he climate during the 
raifisi ta very plco.-wifit. On some days it rains leu^ fifteen and 
even twenty times. During the rainy Jsea-son Inundailotis come 
pouring down alt at once, atsd form rivers, even tft placa 
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^hen ai otiicr limta Uieie b no water. Wlule tlte rains con- 
limie on the ground, tlie air b smeubrly dcllghlfiit, insomuda 
that DOtbmg can surpass its soft and o^ccable tciuptraiure. 

! ts defect b, tl)al tlie air b rather iwibt and damp. During Lhr 
rainy season you caunai sJirwt even tviUi the bt>w of our 
country and it becomes quite useles. Nor b it tlie bow alone 
that b^omes uictess: the coats of mail, books, clothes, and 
I'umiuire all fed the bad eflects of the tuoisLurc. Their 
houses^ too, sufler from not being iubaUmiially builL Tltere b 
pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, as wdl 
as in the rainy season; but then the north wind alts'ays blow, 
and Uicrc is an excessive quantity ul' eartb and dust flying 
about. When the rains arc at band, this wind blows five or six 
limes with cxccsivc riolcuce, and such a quantity of dust 
flies about that you cautio: sec one another. They call this 
an i»dhi {storm or tempest) . U gels warm during Taurus and 
Gemini, but not so w arm as to become inioleraljlc, Tlte heat 
caiiuot be compared to the heats of Balkh and Kanduhar. 
Ilk not half so warm as in these places. Another convenience 
of Hindmtati is tliat the workmen of every professiou autl 
tmdc arc imutnicmble and without citd. For any work, or any 
cmplovuncnt, tJierc U always a set ready, to whom the saine 
cmploynictii ajid trade Iiavc descended fiom father to son for 
ages,” 

Biliur's dilEcnltici vi'cn: by no means at an end. Hk troops, who 
were lilllnien and hated the plains, cxpectsJly as the invasion had 
corresponded with die luji weather, began to gruiuble. They 
wanted to take what plunder they eoulil lay hand iqion and 
return to Kabul, t^hor, howtrvtn', calmed them by a st.^tcsmanlikc 
address! 

“1 toltl them that empire and contiucst could not be acquired 
wiihoui the materials and mean* of war. that royalty and 
nobility could not exist witliout i'ubjccts and dependent 
provinces; that by the labours id' many years, after under- 
going great hard.shipSj moaiuring many a loilsome journey 
and raising various arniios; after exposing myself and my 
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troops to drcumst^inccs of gmat danger, to battle and 
bluodihed, bj' the diviue fiivour, I had muted my fomudable 
enemy, and achieved die conquest tJ the numerous provinces 
and kingdomii uhicli we at prosent held: ‘And now, what 
force comjKls, and whai iiatdsbip obliges us, without any 
\'isiblc cause, after having uom out our life in accompiUhing 
the desired achtes’cmcnt, (O' abandon and fly IVom our 
conquests, and to retreat back to Kabul ^viih every symptom 
of disappointment and discomfnure? Let not any one wbo 
calls hiinscir my friend ever henceforward make such a 
proposal. But if there i; any among you who cannot bring 
himself to stay, or to gix'e up his purpose of returning back, 
let him depart/ Having made them this fair and reasunaidc 
proposal, the dvicontented were of necessity compelled, 
however unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes.” 

I'hose who wished to return were allowed to do so; the othem 
sverc richly rcwardctl with lands and money, Babur also atlopted 
a conciliatory attitude lo the Afgltan nobles, which won many of 
tliem over. Meanwhile, he tried to make conditlom of life more 
supportable for himself. At Agra, which iic found so ugly and 
detestable tliat it lilleil liim with disgust, he busied luinsclf in 
digging wells, laying out pavilions, baths, watet'-courser and 
gardens, and planting roses and iiiinussi .tnd shade and fruit trees. 

Babur was now couTronted with a more formidable danger. Tlic 
Rajputs, who had betn so decisively cruslicd by MuUanimad 
Ghari, liad been steadily regaining their power during the [icriud 
of tlic decline of the Dellii Sultanate, tlcspite defeats at the hands 
of the Kin^ of GujorSit. The leader of tlie Hindu confederacy was 
Rana Songram Singh, die ruler of Me war. die premier slate of 
Rajputann, who claimed descent from the Sun. Tlic Rana was an 
opptmetu of ,1 very different stamp from Ibrahim Khan Lodi: he 
was a seasoned veteran who had defeated the Mghans in eighteen 
pitched battles, a ‘fragment ol' a wantur’ scarred by dgfity 
wounds, who had lost an arm and an eye in the field and had had 
his kg ihattcred by a cannon IniLI. Rana Sauga, as he was called, 
had cx}tected that Biibiir was a mere raider tvhn would quickly 
retire over the mouiitaitif,; when he found that he bad Come 10 
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stay^ ht advanced to expd the EntrtJdtf, and wtore Iltodu rule b 
Delhi. The Rijpiit army coiuititd of So^ooo horse and 500 
dephanl::^, conunandcd by 120 ch^c^laiIl^ of note. 

When Eatiur heard of the advance of die Rajput hosit he took 
the field against U on February nth, J 5 ^i 7 ^ VVe do not know die 
exact strength of Im army, but it was coo^erably strengthened by 
local contingents; new cannon had been castj and Babur had 
devised some ingenioiisly conitfuctcci wheeled tripods for the 
support of die heavy matdilocks, wliich greatly increased their 
mobility. He took up a poiitton at Kinua, about ten miles from 
S[kn\ and here he waited the approacli of his opponent- A5 before, 
hU front was covered by a barricade of waggons Bnked by iron 
chains, m as to break up a cavalry charge, and along this Une the 
artillery and matchlock'men ivith their tripods were disposed at 
interv'ak. ’^ITie rear was ptotected hy trcnchcSi and cm Use two 
Hankj were the tulugma or cavalry vvinga, who were to deliver the 
decisive blow* M the mighty host approached^ die Utdc force in 
its entrenchmcriis began to lose heart, and men staned to desert, 
B^biir ihcTcupon took a cJjaracteristic step to restore their con^ 
fidence. Of late ycars^ in dcfinnce of the lam of the Koran, he had 
been a heavy' drinker. Now he poured out all the ^^inc m the 
camp on the ground; his gold and silver goblets were broken up 
and given to titc poor, and he took a solemn vow nev'cr to touch 
wine again, if God granted him victory* I’hcn he addressed hb 
men in stirring words: 

'Noblemen anti soldiers 1 Every man Lhat eoincs into the 
world is subject to dissolimon, "^Vhen we Have passed aivay and 
gone, God only surv ives* undiangtable. Whoev er comes to the 
feast of life must, before It b ov^er, drink from the cup of death* 
He who arrives at the inn of mottality must one day inevitably 
take hU departure from that house of furrow—the world- How 
much Wtter b it to die with hundtir than to bve with infamy! 

“ *\Vitli fame, if I die, I am contented; 

Let fame be miiic» since my body b Death^s/* 

*frofn Fudauii^* Sh^ >V&Ftit. 
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“ "Tht Most High God has bc«o propitious to lU, and Ua» 
m>w placed us in such a cmis, iliat if we fail in the field, we 
die the death of martyrs; if we survive^ we rise victariouSt the 
aveogen of the cause of God. Let us dicji, erne accord, 
swear on God's Holy Word that none of us will even think of 
turxiicig his face from this warfare, nor desert from the 
baltle and slaughter tiiat ensues., til! his soul is separated from 
his hodyr 

Insjrircd by a sudden wave of loyalty, the whole host sworn 
upon the Koran ”tiot to spare themseivci in sacrifice and devodoii 
to long as the breatli of life was in thdr bodiea,"" 

On March iGtli, “when the sun was spear-high,” ihe Rajputs 
advanced to ilie attack. From nine o^clock till noon the battle 
raged wiih die utmost fury, but in die end, Babur^s fucamii 
decided the day. The matchlocks m tiidr movable tripods were 
quickly shifted to threatened pci nil, anti the attillery of UsUd All 
inflicted terrible losses upon the closely parked ranks of Ifie 
Hindus. In the end* when the enemy had spent thetnselvcs in 
fhiiiless amtilu, B^ur was able to employ his favourite envelop¬ 
ing uiedcs. Be w^ord to Ids flanking parties to wheel and 
charge* while at the same time he orderetl lib gnus fonvanl, and 
ient out the household troops at the gallop on esich side of his 
matchlock men, who also advanced firing, Tlic Rajputs Woke and 
fled. ^'Thej^ were icattcred abroad like teased wcwJ, and broken 
like huhbtet on wine.” As muid^ tlic unwieldy Hindu turtts had 
proved to be no match for their more mobfle opponems, uml "the 
moujitain.-fonncd* demcm-look!ng depharita^ were merrly a 
ionree of danger lo their own side. Babur eommemorattd hit 
victory, the fasliion of his ancestors, by creeling a lower of 
skulls upon the battlc-ficleb 

'Fhe battle ofKaiiiia bad momentous consequences. It destroyed 
the last Jiope of the RajpQte to mtorc Hindu supremacy in North- 
rm India, and it established tlic Mogul dynasty upon t!ie throne 
of Delhi. ESbur folio wed up hb success by capteriug the Rajput 
suonghold of Chanderi, and by defeating the jVfghan rulers of 
Bengal on die river Gogra near Patna. Bn\ he liad litUc time to 
consolidate his conqueaia. Worn oui by a life of almoat ceaseless 
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toil and advcndire, lie passed as^Tiy ia 15,30, m his favourite 
garden at Agra, at tlic catiy age of forty^ea- He was laid to 
rest Ut the distant city of K.at>ui| anud the mountauis and nteadows 
wJiicli lie loved so well. A paihctk story is told of his last iUness. 
His favourite son, Humayiin, was dcapcraidy sick, and Babur, 
distraught with anxiety, asked a holy miin what he could do to 
save him. The holy man suggested that God might receive as a 
sacrifice the most precious of his possessions. Thereupon Babur 
walked three limes round Im son’s bed, trying out “O Godl if a life 
may he exchanged for a life, I, Babur, give my life for HutoSyuD.*' 
Aftiuwaids he was heard to exclaim: "1 liavc prcvailedl 1 Iiavc 
home it away! I have saved him!” And from that day, Humayun 
began to lecow, while Babur, soon aficr, slowly sidtened and 
died. 

Babur’s chameter is thus summed up by an old writer. “He 
possessed eight fundamental (juahtscs; lofty judgment, noble 
ambition, the art of victory, die art of govcrmncnl, die art of 
conferring prosperity on bU people, the talent of niltiig tniltily the 
people of God, abDit)- to win the hearts of his loldicrs, love of 
justice,” Poet, artist tmd w-arrior, lie was a born leader of men, 
never so happy as in the midst of some wiltl adventure or carousing 
with a party of lioon companions in a fair garden beside a Qowmg 
stream. It would he possible to quote from his Memoirs iiinumer- 
ahie passages to illustrate the finer traits of his character, but one 
must suibce. On one occasion, he atiii his followers were lost in 
deep snow in the high passes hetweett Herat and Kabul. A cave 
was discovered, but Babur refused to take shelter in it. “I fell that 
for me to be in a svarm dwelling and in comfuit, while my men 
were in the midst of snow and dria—for me to l>c within, cnjojdng 
sleep and case, while my followcrt were in trouble and distr^, 
would be inconsistent witli what 1 owed tliem, and a deviation 
from that sodcly of sulTcring iliat svits their due. So I remained 
sitting in the snow' anti wind in the hole lliat t luul dug out, with 
snow four hands tJiick on my liead, back and cars.” Small wonder 
that such a leader could command tile unswerving devotion of 
his roiltiwcfsl 

B&bur’s love of beauty was as keen as Ids sense of humour. It is 
these qualities wlucli make liis Memohs a never-Ming source of 
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pleasure t* tlie reader, Elere arc woie typical cxUacta for the 
year 1515^ 

October i^tk, “Neat Uiiy I went 10 the Garden of Fuifilmcnt. 
It svas the S01S5H of its beauty. lu hwm were a sheet of trcfiiiil; its 
pomcgraTiaic trees were yellowed to auiutnn splendour; it was 
their season, and the fruit hung red on the trees. Tlie orange trees 
were green and bright with countless oranges, but the liest were 
not ripe. 1 was never bo delighted as now sviih die Giirdcn of 
Fiilfilnirnt.*' 

UcTOBEK )Stii. “We Jialtcd at Jagdaiik. Towards evening 
prayer there was a drinking party; most of the huusdiold were 
present. Near the end, Gedai Muhnmmad grew very noisy and 
troublesome, and when he got drunk, slid duivn on die cushion by 
my side, whcrcuptm GetbJ raghai picked him upandcarrictl him 
out. Marching dvcnce befoirt daybreak, 1 csplorod die valley of the 
Barik-ab; some Ittyak trees were in great beauty. VVe halted there, 
and having dined seasonably, drank wine in honour of the rich 
crop. We made them kill a sheep picked up on the mad, had seme 
meat dressed, and ainmed ourselves Ijy kindling oat-branches,'' 

Again and again her dwells with enthusiasm upon the mountain 
scenery, die flowers and fruits and buildings of Ills native land, 
while in a few deft touches he pictures for us the chaiiactert 
oJlhc various members of his IbmUy. In die year before his death, 
amidst the heat and dust of die tmlian summer, he notes, “To-day 
they brought me a musk-melon. As I cut It up, I felt a deep 
liotnc-sicktiess and sense ofeidle from my lUttive land, and could 
not forbear from weeping,’' As hU cousin says “he excelled in 
music and other am. Indeed, no tme of his family before him ever 
possessed such lalentB, nor did any of Ills race perform sudi 
amaidug exploits or experience such strange adventures,'' 

Babur lefl four sons, Humuyan, Kamrati, flindal and Asltari: 
will! Lis dj-ing hrcadi he nominated iliimSyun, his favourite, as 
Ills successor. Humayun was duly seated on the thruni; of Delhi, 
wbJlc ids broLlier Kamrari establislicd himself tn KHhuI ami the 
Punjab. ilumSyftti'i reign began well. He invaded Gujarat^ which 
tiad hcvcr submitted to Babur, and himself led the storming party 
which escaladed the walls of the strong fortress of CJltampiinlr. 
But in die campaign agairtEi Shcr KJiAn, the vVfghao governor of 
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Bihar^ he was less fonmiRte. Shcr Rhazi surprised his camp on the 
banks of the Ganges in I539» and HimmyQn obliged to flee 
for his life* A hunted fugitive, he crossed die Rajpucl^ia desm wiih 
a iiaodfnl of followers, and sought refuge the Rajaof Marw-Sr, 

But suspect]i;ig treachery, he w'as forced once more to fly, and after 
terrible privations, in which several of the party died of tlrin-t* he 
at Icngdi reached .^arkot in Sind. Herr he Irit Isis wife Hamida, 
while he himself w^ni on to Persia to enlist the i^mipatliy nfShah 
Tamasp of Persia. A messenger caught him up a fciiv days luicr, 
with the news tluLL Hamidii had barnc him a 5 j>ii (October 15th, 
T5.P)* The cJiild was named Akbar* Hiimayun wat so piii>r iliai, 
in place of the costly robes and jcvvcU inu^lly prcscnicd on such 
an auspidous occasion, all he could do was to break np a piece of 
mui^k w'ldch he earned and distribute iL 
SliSb Tam^p received the fuglrive kindly, but ftiadc it a 
condition of hb help that Humayfm should becotnr :■ meudier of 
die Shiah sect. Humayun had no choice but to acixpt tlik hanil* 
liating proposal and with the help of liis Persian allies he dcrcaieti 
Kamriin and captured KilbuL Kamran and his liroiher were 
blinded and banished ro Mecca* Meanwhile, an A%liun noble- 
maot Shcr Khan of die Siir tribe, had seated liiiusdf on the 
thionc of Delhi, wiih die title of Shcr Shah. He was ajiist and able 
rtder. On being told 1I1.11 his beard gm^wtug white, he replied 
that **it wuLS true that he obtained die throne in tiie tvening of liis 
life; a circumstance which he aUvays regreued, as it left him so 
short 3 time to be of use to his conntjy and liis people."* Slier 
Shah laid die foundations of the administrative reforms of Akbar> 
minister, I'odar Mai. "He set up courts of juisiicc in evciy place, 
and was ever busy in founding charincs. tor the easement of 
po<jr travellers, lie made a rest-house on every road at an interval 
of two Iragucsi and one nuch road widi rcsuhouflei ran from the 
Punjab to Simargaon m Bengal, and others from .Agra to Burhfoi- 
pur and to ChitoFji and from Lahore to Multan* In each resE-housc 
were separate lodgings for Hindus and Moslems, supplied with 
pois of water, beds and food, and grain for die horses. In cardi 
rcst^llouse two liox^ were kept for quick dcspatcli of ncivs. 
Tf my life last long enough/ he said, "I ahall build a fort m 
*£ILidl ejid iluw>Ckti» IV, 4^1 IT. 
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ewiy dbttict, id be 4 rtfiige For ihe oppressed ami a curb to 
ilie turbulent, and mole all the cartben rest-hoxises of hricl 
for die safety and protection of ilie liigLway.* If a robbery 
occurred and the perpetratoTS not discovered, the Amtis (dUtnet 
officers) and gmemon were instructed to arrest the head¬ 
men of the neighbouring villages, and compel them to make 
good; for it is generally established that higiivfay robberies 
occur only by the cotinivance of these iteadmen.’^ The iustortan 
Firisiita records that so great was the security itiat travellers 
and merchants lay down to sleep without apprehension of 
robbery, Hindustan was divided into 47 districts, and the land 
revenue careluUy assessed. To prevent extortion, governor* 
of provinces were changed every two years, Sher Shili punished 
oppression ruthlessly, not even sparing his own kith and Icin. 
A new coinage was introduced, the mpee being fixed at 178 
grains. 

Unfortunately, this wise and able ruler wtvt killed by an ex¬ 
plosion of a powder magaxine in 1545. He lies beneath a stately 
mausoleum at Sahasr^ in Biliilr, Tlis successors, btam Shah 
(1545-1534) and Muhammad Adil Sliah (t 551 '* 555 ) 
worthless rulers, and the real power was in the hands of a lo'n'-born 
Hindu minister named Hemu. In 1555, Humayfm returned with 
hi* Persian allies. Huma^iin Pccovcfrd Delhi, only to die, in the 
following year, as the result of a fall on the marble stairs of his 
palace. He was a man of great natural talents, a dignified, stalely 
sovereign, brave in battle, gay in feast and very generous. M a 
youth he had shown great promise as a soldier, but he v^'as 
addicted to the family failitig of drug-taking. This, |>cTliap*, 
accounts fiir the inslability and wcakiicsv of character of his later 
years, and was the chief cause of the dbastert wbidi dogged the 
footsteps of this unlucky ruler. 

sion on THE woild uiwuc 

mbur, wu, as h uated above, a BhUj Turk. Hr ninltally duliked the 
.SfogtiU, >vba were retpotuiLtE far lib ncpulilod ri-otn lili .incatml liomc. 
Mogul I** caurae. the tune word u Mongol, and i* pnperb' only tued to 
doTOK the iuuTaw<yet!. pajtan hordn of Cbbups Khilti. Uul tlie word 
(Portuguae MofiUT) wu applied ttxoidr in India to all (ofdgii Muliaffi- 
nutdaiu rrani Cootral Asia, and 10, by die Irony of biitory, tbr Eitiperon of 
Delhi of the Bouie of Umar cune to be Itnowri to Europeans by ihc title el 
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Gt^ Mo^i* « Sulum of Turkey nw called •TW Grcai Turk' 
ajid the Safevi SliAJi of Pcni* 'Th^ Sophy.' 

leading dates 

A-Ui |^s^. B^bur'i invikiulii of t^dia# 

t^afi Firu batlle of PwupaL Eabfur Empmr of DcUu. 

1597 Ddcai of the R^pOU at Ka;mjiiu 

1550 Death of Babur (md Kxsadoo of Humiyiln. 

1540 Defeat of HiimJytln at Katuw> 
k54a Aocesuon of Sbcf Sh^x- 
154^ Ocatli of Sher ShAbk 

1555 Reaioration of Hnraiyto- 

1556 Death ufHimilyOn* 
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HAP ti. fndU ia tSag. 




















































Chapter XVH 
AKDAR PADSHAH 


At the time when the iiniucky Buinayun cAme by iiia deaths 
Akbar, a boy of diirtccn, was noiiuoaUy Governor of the Pimjabj, 
though the real powder lay iu the hands ol' Ills guardian, Ihiinlm 
Kh^, a Persian of die Shiah sect, dud one of litj failier^a most 
dev'Dtect folfowen. When the nctvs arrived, Akbar svas hastily 
etithnmcd at a pbcecallcdKaJ^tiaorJnthcGurd^purdisljiel^ the 
brick platTariD on which the aiinple ceremony took place i* still 
presers'cd. Meanwhile, in die captial, Hemu, the minister 
of the Sur family, was making a bid for rntaring Hindu 
supremacy. He prochiimed himself Emperor tvitb die tide 
of Raja Vikramadjtya, and by bribing the Afghan nobles managed 
to collect a formidable following. Bairam Rhan and hb 
young prut^g^ advanced to expd the usurper, and the two arini<si 
met on the historic field of Pant pat. Henni's troops attacked with 
much gallantry, and would probably have been successirtil had not 
their commander lallrti from ids depimiit, pierced through tile 
qreball by an arrow. Asw’os usual in eastern Exitdcs, die fail of the 
leader was the signal for a general panic, and the Dettki troops 
broke and Bed. Tlic dyiug Ilmdu was dragged into Akbar's 
presence and dcipaidied. According to one story, Bairfini Khan 
wished Akbar to Besh hb sword upon hU opisonent, iiut the young 
Prince iiidignandy refused to do SO, Following up bis victory, 
Bairam Rban occupied Agra and Delhi, and llie princes of Sher 
ShJUi’s fomiJy were aUowetl to retire to Ihdr tsiaics. Gwalior and 
Ajmlr w ere taken, and ,iVkbar was Rrmly eslablidtecl on lib throne. 
The young prince, hl>wc^T^, notv found himself little more than a 
puppet in the hands of an intriguing Gourt. There were two 
facdons, one Jed by the Regent, Bairiin Khan, and the other 
by Akbar's foster-mother Mahatn Anagu, and her son Adltam 
RhSn. Akbar determined to rid himself of botli. tn 1560 he 
announced that he w'ould take the reins of Government into his 
owfn hands, and the Regent received a paiile idni to go upon a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, After an attempt at rcsbtance, Bairam Rhaii 
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bowed 10 the ioevtlabJe and itiirted off. He never reached hb 
destination; on the way he was assassinated by a man who owed 
him a private gmdgc. 

For the lime being Akbar seemed 10 have profitctl little by the 
change. The power was now entirely in the hand* of MOham 
Anaga and Adham Khan. In 1560 Adham KhUn invaded the 
fertile kingdom of M^wa, and laid siege to its capital, Uk 
fortress of hlandu. MSndti U a iiugularly lovely >pot, mid is 
adorned wttlj buildings of rare beauty, Its ntlcr, fiik Bahadur, 
was the son of one of Sher ShiUi's generals, and his romantie 
Jove for hb bcaudfut consort Kupmati has been often celebrated 
by painter and poet. Adham Khan advanced tlimugh Majwa 
with lire and sword, leaving a trail of mbery behind him. 
liaz Bahadur lied at the approach of tJjt Mogul forces, but when 
the conqueror entered the Itarcm to take possession of the most 
coveted priite of all, he found RClpmaTi lying deatl with tlie maids 
around her; she had poisoned herself mclier ilian submit to his 
embraces. Malw 5 now became a Mogul province, but Adh^im 
Khan behaved with great insolence on bis return: he attempted 
to annex tlic bulk of the spnib for Ids priv.ile use, and only 
surrendered tlicm with very bad grace. The climax came two 
years bter when Akbar appointed a 1 rusted servant, Sliams-ud' 
din, as Prime MinUier. Adham Rliaji widi a party of rufThinly 
followers forced bis way into dm palace and proceeded to stab 
Sbamt-ud-din to death. Akbar, hearing the nobe, rushed out 
and felled Adlmm Khan to tile earth with a blow front lus fist. 
He then ordered die attendants to pick up the unconscious mart 
and hurl lum over tlie battlements. Miiham Anaga wai so shocked 
at the flews of her son's death iluii she turned her litce to the wall 
and died, Tlte rest of the jwtticoai foctlim were banished from the 
court, and .Mtbai was king at last, at die age of twenty. 

Akbar as a boy had shown little iflclinatiun for study, He was the 
despnir of his tutors. He could never be penuaded to Icam to 
read and could barely sign his name. But neither wridiig nor 
reading were looked upon a& iudispctuable to culture In the East; 
be had a prodigious memory, and would ibieu for iiours wliik 
others read to him. He was endowed ssith tlie keen sense of beauty 
which distiflguifihed all Im fomily, and loved flowers and gardcQ*, 
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buildio^, pictures and music. He had an intensify csiquiitng' 
tttittd, and was de^ly i«t«*restod in reUgiun and philosophy on the 
one hand and in science and mediantes on die other. He was 
immcnsdir strong, tireless, and utterly fearless. He could ride or 
roardi all day in the hottest sun; he could stun a man with Ins fist, 
and kill a tiger with a blow of bis sword* he revelled in the joy of 
battle, and would mount horses tltai no one else dared to tide. He 
played polo in the dark with an ignited Wl of his own invention. 
He would tame elephants that had nm wild and killed their 
keepers. On the »>thcr hand, his mind was ftlled with a ceaseless 
desire to find the Truth, which haunted iiitn tliroughout bis life. 
His favourite poets were the Sufi mystics, and in 1557, at the 
age of fourteen, be had a singular spiritual crisis. He 
mounted liis horse and rode away into the desert, where he 
remained for many hours in solitary meditation, 11 is possible that 
even at this early age he experienced die religious ecstasy which 
<inft€ induce by the constant repetition of the Divine Name. 
These incidenis appear to have been recurrent. At the ai^ of 
twenty, he tells us, **I experienced an tntemal biimmess, and 
from lack of spiritna! provision for my last journey, my soul was 
seized with exceeding sorrow.'* 

Such was the complex character of the young prince who, having 
rid himself of various evil iniiuenccs, mvcrgctl &om *bebind the 
veil' in isG^l to find himsell indiargeofthe destinies of an Lmiptre. 
Akbar's originality of character soon asserted itself, romier rulers, 
witlt few exeeptsons, liad l>een solicitous of the interests of their 
Muliamniadan subjects only, .AJdiar had a wider vision. Tie would 
unite all, Muslim and Hindu alike, witiiuut dutinction under the 
*gU of the Crown. One of his first steps tow'ards the consummation 
of this plan was his marriage, in the same year, to the daughter of 
die Rajput chief. Raja Bib 5 r Mai of Amber. Raja Bihar Mai, 
together with his son, Man Singh, and his nephew, Blmgw&n DSs, 
were enrolled as nobles in the Mo||pil court and given high eom- 
mands; ikkbar had begun Ids policy of winning over his most danger* 
ous opponents to his side. At tliesame time the poll-tax on 

iicin-Muslims, and the pilgrim-tax, both of whidi were deeply 
resented by Hindus as badges of servitude, were remittisd at con- 
lidcrahic loss to the Treasury. 
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A vivid picture of Akbar't diiiiy life w!ien in restdettce at Lhe 
G>urt has been preserved for ns. Arouied at dawn by the placing 
of musical uutruments, he devoted ihc earliest hoim of the day to 
rdigious meditation. He then showed liimself to die astcmbled 
people at the audience-window while the muliittidc came and 
prostrated themselves^ the women brought their dek iriDuits for the 
royal benediction and offered presenui on their recovery, Next he 
svcjit to the Hail of Public Audience* Here was lidcl a leviJe, which 
was attended by members of the Koyal Family and great Officers 
of State, and petitioners with gries'Unces had ready access to the 
Koval Person* The Emperurimprraaed everyone by hb accessibility 
and his kindly and afFablc manner* Affairs of Slate occupied most 
of the forenotm, and tlien Akbar retired to his apartments for the 
heat fiF the day. Here he partook of die single mca) vshich was all 
that he ate; the lood was of die simplest, for die Emperor was 
frugal to the pmnt of aacciidsm in his private life, and in bis later 
yean he was almost a vegeiariun. It was not right, he saiih to make 
one s stomach the grave of animals. The aftemoon wa.i spent in 
inspecting the liouschotd troops and the stabicsi immense numbers 
of horses and elephants were kept* and if any of the animals were 
in poor condition, their grooms were punished. Mbat would then 
superintend any bujlding operauonj whicli were in progress, or 
would visit the Imperial Arms Factory, in wliich he took a special 
inLcrest. Tlte EiiijKror was of a mechanicai turn of mind. He had 
invented several ingenious devices, and had made a number of 
improvements in casting gun barrels wiiich greatly increased ihelr 
range ajjd accuracy. After the business of the day was fintshed, 
dicre were recreations, such as polo, hghts between Linimals in die 
open space outddc the walls, and games of backgammon 
played widi living pieces in die presence of the Court; die ladiei 
at the harem looked on from Ix-hind their marble lattices. After 
dark, die Empercir Ustened to mmiciaiu, readers or siciry-tcllcts, 
or initiatetl religious or pliUnsophicat discussions which lasted far 
into the night. One of .Akbar's characteristics was hU power to 
dispense with sleep. 

But in the earlier yean of his reign, Akbar liad litde leisure. He 
tells us that he was compelled to abstain from pliiiosophical 
discussions, "lest the necessary dudes of die hour should be 
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negletled.” Until lus Empire was reduced to a state of submission^ 
no sclicme of orgatmctl government could be introduced. Tlie 
opposition came from ttvo quarters, Muslim and Hintlu, The 
earlier Mussalmtm aristocracy looked upon the Moguls as 
intruders, and many of them disliked Akhar’s unorthodox 
*‘Pcniatuscd ways" and Ills liberal treatment of tJiC Hindus. A 
rebellion of the disaflected Ualteg nobles, headed by Alt tiuli 
Rh^n^ the Governor of Jautipur, was crushed urtth merciless 
severity after a battle whicJi took place near Allahabad in 1567, 
Akbar now turned his attention to die Hindus; already, in 1564, 
the fertile Hindu kingdom of Gondwana had been annexed by lus 
general AsuT Khan, The beautiful and gallant Rant Durgav&ti, 
who led her troops to battle in person, stabbed bersetf to rlcath, and 
Chaurayarb, her capital, was taken. far more formidable task 
now awaited him. Many of die Rajput chiefs had reftued to 
respond to Akbar's attempt to win them over, and had deeply 
resented the action of Rija Biliir Mfil of Amltcr in giving his 
daughter in innrriage to a roretgncr. Tlic centre of resistance was 
Chilor, the capital of the Riinas of Merwar, the lending Rajput 
clan. Riinii Sanga of Mewnr had been iJabur's opponent at 
Punipat, Udai Singh, tlie present rukr, had given shelter to the 
fugitive Bax Biihadur, and reltucd to present hiimclf at Clouri. 1 11 
1567, Akbar tlciemiiiicd to strike terror into Rajputana by the 
capture of its leading fortfesa. The task was no light one. The 
lintt reconnaissance of the position w'as a failure, as die rains were 
so heas'y that it was shrouded in mist, but tvlien he again ap* 
preached it in October he saw the great fort, crowning a hill which 
rose sheer out of the level plain, surrounded by battlements whose 
circumfcrcticc wiu nearly eight mites. It was well supplied with 
water and provisiiiru. Akbar’s artillery made no fmpre£vitiJi on the 
walls, uud an attcinpt to blow ii[) n bastion by means of mines 
proved unsuccessful. Manyof the storming party were overwlselmcd 
m the explosion, anti the remainder were driven hack witll loss. 
Akbar now constructed ]>cRiliowses which overlooked tlic wtdls aud 
enabled their occupants to fire upon the garrison from above, and 
it was from one of these that the Emfieror himself, by a lucky shat, 
picked oH Jaimol, the "valiant unbelin'cr" who hud been die 
heart and soul of die defence, 'nicn the garrisoA lost heart- 
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Smoke began to appear^ roBtng in dew clouds ^^ver ehe forticss^ 
and dte Moguls knew that the rite o^Jauli^ iiad begun. 

^^Thc flumes of the Jauliar and the luH tn die fighting showed 
the bedeges^ that the garrison was in extrcimties, aod they begim 
to enter the fcqrt in parties, Some of tlsc boldest of tlic ganison who 
had no familis to bum stood to tlieir posts ready to lell thdr Uvea 
in defence. From x he top of the pemhouse the Emperor watched the 
combatSj and ordered three clephani:^ to be Hdden into the towiu 
One of tiicin killed many of tiic enemy and tliough often wounded 
never turned tail; anotlirr was siirmundetl and killed with 
spears and sxvords. In the Ust watch of the night the bcaiegets 
forced their way into the fotUTss and fdl to slaughter and 
pUlngc, At early dawfi die Emiicinor rode in <in an dephimt, 
attended on foot by lib nobles and chieft. A genera! massacre 
ordered. There were at least eight thousand bghring Rajpflts in 
die fort* Some took their stand in die temple and fought to the 
last. In c^'cry latrcet and lane and bazaar there dcipcrate 
lighdug* Now and again a band of RaJpQti^ throwing uway liope 
of life, rushed from the temple and were despatched In detail. By 
mid-day some iw'o thou.^nd were slain- niosc who escaped xvcrc 
made prisoners and their property confiseated," 

Akbar departed from tuii tuna) clartency to die Iklkti after die 
capiurerof (]Iiitor, and 30,000 of the iohahitantSi regardtcsi of age 
or scjs* were barbarously put tf> ihciw'ord, Appurendy he thought 
it necessary' lo make an example. Tlte town was ruthlessly 
plundered. 'Die great drum which stood outside die palace door 
and summoned tlte dansmen to battle^ the catidclahra from the 
shrine of tlie Goddess and other spoils w^erc carried off to Agra, 
and Chitor became a mUt^ haunted only by die w'lld brmts. 
■'From thaitky,^' says the htitorum nf die Rajpilta " Chitor lioa been 
held accursed; notucocs^r of Udni Singh entered it, ami Uhe^in 
of die slaughfcf rrf Chi tox,* like the 'curse of (Immw ell/ liaa become 
proverhiah^* Bui Mewar never submitted. A handful of survivors 
escaped it> the fortress of the Aravalli hills, where their heroie 
leader Pratap Singh ^'ainglc-hatidcd fora titiartcr ofa century with- 
stood the combined efforts of the Ejnpire, at one time carrying 
dcstmcLtion into tlic plains .. , at another fleeing rri>m rock to tack, 
feeding his family front the ftijits of bis native hills, and rearing the 
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niittling heir .\mar amidst iavage beaau and scarcely less savage 
mcrij a fit heir to hU prowess and revenge."* In 1576 be was de- 
reatcii by the Imperial troops under Miii Singhs but made good 
his weajm. lie died in 1597* lca«tig liis son Amar Singh to carry 
On ilic impliicablc struggic. After the fall of Chitor, Akbai 
proceeded to rcdticc the two great remaining itronghulds of 
Ranthainbor and Kalinjar. It isitaid ihm he entered Ranthambof 
disguised as a mace-bearcr tn Raja Miin Singh's retinue. Saipan 
Singh, the Bundi chief, who commanded the fortress, recognised 
his royal visitor, and almost instinctiwly seated iiim on the 
ijironc- Satjaii Singh agreed to surrender on condition that the 
Bundi raja* should never be caUctl upon to gh'c their daughters 
to the royal liarem^lhat iliey should liave the privilege of catering 
the Hall of Audience fully armed and not prostrate tbemsclve* 
before the Emperor, that iheir temples should be respected, that 
they should not be compelled to forfeit caste by sertHag beyond 
the Indus, that tliey should be exempted from humiliating im¬ 
positions such as the payment of tJie jjoll-tax and having their 
chargers branded by the state, and that dicii historic capita! 
should never be changed. In 1670 Akbar further cemented his tics 
with the Rajputs by marrying princesset from the families of 
Bikanir and JaUaJmir, By this consummate stroke of policy, he 
converted the Rajputs, liiiherto the bulwark of opposition to 
Mmltm rule, into liis staunchest supportersi they were secured in 
tlirir privileges and givcri a place at f Jtjurt on an ccjual footing with 
the Muhammadan nobles, with ptt»p«» of an official career and 
lionoiirabtc military service under the Crown. 

After the campaign in Rajputina, Akbar had a short breathing 
space to devote to domestic affairs. lie had been deeply distressed 
by the fact that both of hia children had died in infancy, and at 
the end of 15(18 hatl gone to consult a hermit, Shaikh Salim, who 
dwell in a rocky cell near the tomb of l 1 i« edebmted saint, Muin- 
ud-dlo of Cliishi, at the village cS Sitrl, about 15 miles from 
Agra. The Emperor’s pmym were abundantly answered, lift 
Rajput wife bore tiim a son, Salfm, named after the saint, in 
August, 1569. Another son, Murad, was born in June, ^ 

♦Tod, (191+ cdn-l 1 , 465. TTie lUory of ibe *i*se of Chhor u 
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iliird, Datiiy'al, Ln Stptembcr 15721 both of diFkrcnt lOothcn. 
Akbiir was convinced hy thU iliai Siferl wa$ m aiispicToiif spot, 
and he determined tg take up Im residence there. He built a nobJe 
mots<iuc and tomb fbr the ^aiut^ and gradually aurrouuded It with 
buildings^ pulilic and private, Rjt hinisdr and his court. Akbar 
worked with hU tisual voienuk energy at this new scheme under 
his pcjrsonal direction. Pi^laccs^ halls of audJencep gardens and 
baths, sprang up as If hy magic. A great lake sbt miles long 
provided the water, and the city was suiroanded by a battle^ 
mcnied wall of red sandstone. 

Akbar could never remain inactive for very long. M %aon as the 
building of this new city well in lumd, his resiJcss mind 
turned to frcali fell ones of cnnqiiat. One of tiii "happy savings” 
recorded by hU f^ilhful servant, Abul Fail, ^ to tltc effect that a 
monarc[1 should **cvcr be intent on conquestjOllicriivjse his enemies 
rise in arms against him/' To the west lay the fertile province of 
Cujaiiit, a tempting prey owing to internal dissensions, and 
pni’tkytarly valuable Iwcai^ise it would give him a much^needed 
to ihe Sea. It had origlrLally been [lart of the Sultanate of 
Delhi^ and had been annexed for a lihort Lime by Hiiniayunu Akbai 
set out for Gujarat in July 1572. He occupied Ahmadlh.^d 
ivithotit difhciilty and the Sultan MuzalEir Shall surrendered to 
him. He ihcti martrhctl southwards to Cambay* where he saw 
tlae sea for the first time, and encountered die I*ortiigueie, the 
hereditary enemies of the Sullaiu of Gujar&t, and wa» greatly 
imptcssctl by their \iu|?s and mcrchandLie, thcit artillery, and 
their religious obscrivaoces- He concludcxl an agreetnent with llic 
Fortugiirae commander, wiicreby liie pilgrim ships going to 
Mecca d I on hi be niolcaicd. He ihen proceeded to lay siege to 

the fortiried town of Sural ai the north of the Tapli and captured 
it in due course. J'hc commandant, who had formerly been in the 
service of Humnyuni had his tongue tom out. Among Akbar's 
opponents in Gujarat w^tre his couainSt the Minras^ who robed a 
considerable ibree to conteit his iiitruiiion into what the)' con¬ 
sidered to be their domains. In an encounter with ihcfe troops, 
Akbarj who had rashly riddt-n ahead his tr^jops svith Ids personal 
sialT, was atmekctl in a nairciw lane* and had to cut his w^ay cut 
in a hand to hand memmter. 
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Akbar rcuimed to Sikri itv ig 73 resumed the mtcr^ 

rupted work of buildiiag and adomltvg his new capital when news 
arrived that Gujarat was in rebdUoii, and the Governor whom he 
had left in AhmadSbud was bcitig besieged. It was August; the 
rivers were in lioodi and ihc iifirias hnd thought that no one 
rould nr** the tlcudly R^putana Desert, the 'Abode ot Death , 
at the heiglil of the hot season. But dicy iiad reckoned ttithtHii 
their host, .Akbat, with 3,000 picked cavalrymen, at once set out, 
and performed ilie almost incredible ieat gf covering the whole 
distance, nearly 600 La eleven days. The First ti din gs which 
the relicls had oThU approach wa* Uieanmd of his trumpeta, btow-ii 
to reawtire the bdeaguered force. Before they had recovered, 
Akbar charged them furiously at the head of his men and com¬ 
pletely routed tliem, U is said that the enemy were so panit- 
strickeu that ihe Mogub plucked tlicaiTOwii out of their quivers on 
their backs as they fled, and used them against their owners. Forty- 
tiitee days front Ills departure, Akbar re-ciiiexcd Sikii io triumph, 
alter the most brilliant uf his campaigns, tn honour of it he named 
the new city Fathpur Silui, or Sikri liic Gity of Victory, and erected 
dial magnificent triumphal arch, the Buland Dataw^a, or Lofty 
I'otUJ- In iGot, afirr the conquest of tlie Deccan, he adorned it 
witli its hunous inscriptions 

Jesus, Sttu of Mar)' (on whom be pe.'icej said: The tFwW 
tJ a iiiidg/: [nui oiir ) 7 . iut Imiid no iifim it. Who hopes 
for an Uoiir, ho}>es for Eteniity. The world is an hour: spend 
it in prayer, for what fullows is unseen.* 

In 1574 Akbar completed the conquest of Northern India by 
the anoeaatiun orBcngat, The young Afghan ruler, Daud by name, 
rcfiuusd to acknowktige die Mogul Emperor as liis suacram*, but 
Akbar moved U* Bengal by river in the height of die rainy season, 
when fighting was gcnendly at a itandstllJ. Daud was taken 
completely by surprise: the important town of Patna was captured, 
and in (576 he w’as defeated and killed. 

The year 1376 wm the turning point in AJdbar's lift- Me wai 

•It i* not Imows why Aktuir *ttritiuK» ihij ta Jaui, but br wi* 

•tranily {nducnimt by Chriuluiiiy «t thh time. It Jw been ua^ to dd 
M tulifri loutca, eod OtfufS oB ■ (Oyal tomb at Surhilnpitr in KJiandedi. 
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now thirty-four, and tlie master of the whole of northern Indiii 
from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, and from the HimS* 
tayas to the Viiidhya mountains. His campaigning days were 
behind him; henceforth he devoted himself to tlie govcmmoit of 
his dominions, leavbg the command of his armies to hb genera]J. 
His first object was the organisation of the vast empire which he 
had so atnaaiiigly acquired. Tlictyslem iiitrioduced by Atebar, and 
ebborated witli the help oflih able Hindu MmLsttj, Raja Totlar 
Mai, was bureaucratic. At the head of the State was the Emperor, 
wliD ruled by Divine Right, and was only nioiaHy bound by the 
precepts of die Koran. He was assisted liy the Vakil or f'nmc 
Minister, the Diwon or Finance Minister, the Bakshi or IbsTnaster 
and the Sadr, who controlled religtous and ccctcsiasiical affairs. 
The Empire was divided into twelve Subas or Provinces, later 
increased to fifteen, each of wliich was ruled by a great noble or 
member uf the Royal Family, die Stibadar or Gmemur, who 
mainLaiiied a court at hb provincial capital, modelled on the 
Imperial Caiurt at Agra nr DtUii. Each Stiba was divided lotti 
dbtricis, and the dbiticis again into stnaUct umis for ailministra- 
dve pijrfiofics. The executive ofiiciab svere Itnoivn sw \lansalidars 
or Commanders, and were classified upon a mUiiary scalcp accoriiing 
to the number afliurscmen that they were supposed m pr?^ idc for 
the use of the government. At one end were the coititnatiilr.rt of 
(0,000, at the other commanders uf ten. Alioui sevenly \H't cent 
of Akbar's olticials were Ibccigncrs, dial is, meinlieis ol fa(niltC 9 
who had originally accompanictl Babur or Humiiyori froin 
beyond the border; die remain Jer were Hindus or Indian Muham' 
madans. During die whole of bis reign, iweniy-oiie Hindus held 
Mansabs 015,000 and ofvor, and thirty’seven lower ap}Kiinimenu. 
Most of these were RnjpOts. Akbar discouraged the granting of 
jigtn or fieb to oQitcrs by way of payment, as this weakened the 
central autliority and made the lifiSdcrs too independent; it nbo 
led to corruption and oppression. Higher olTiciaU received ilietr 
salaries from the Imperial Treasury every month and W'cre highly 
paid, but a mansabdnr had to [irovLde out of his salary the 
number of liorsctnen required by govcmmrnl, and strenuous 
efforts wc« made, by means of imisler roils and branding of 
bones, TO prevent cvasimis of tliis obligation. Even then a 
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‘commonder of t,ooo' drew 5,000rupees a montU. The purchasing 
power of money' being about six times what it is U)-day% this i* 
roughty Uic cqulvalent of thrice die salary of 3 Lieuicnant- 
Governor under British nilc- It b small wonder that these 
magnificent prizes drew to the Impenal Court the ahtest and 
most anibittous men from all over Asia, All the higher appointments 
were made by the Emperor himself.* 

In the villages ilic headman was trspoiisible tor the mainten* 
ance of Law and Order; in cities this devolved upon an officer 
named the Kotwal. who had to undertaLe die mmi multifarious 
duties, sucli as the water supply, sanitation and lighung of die 
town, the maintenance of roads, the supervision of die tnarkets, 
the arrest of thieves and the rteovery of stolen property. In country 
districts, an olFieial named the Faujdar was in charge of dm polic¬ 
ing of the highways and the protcedon of travellers from robbers. 
Criminal cases, such as dacoity, murder and rebeffiun were tried 
by the executive officers. Ton lire could he employed to extract 
evidence, and, as in comtmporary Europe, pinuEhmcnts ivcre 
summaq' and barbarous and designed to iiillict Lcrror on evil 
doers. They indmlcd impalemcm, dragging to death at the feet of 
elephants and amputation of limbs. Civil cases were decided by 
die Kfru, who SVJW the repodtory of Muhammadsm Law; there 
wa.s 1)0 written code. Akbar )vas anxious that all should receive 
justice. “If I were guilty of an unjust act,” he said, "1 would rise 
up in judgment against myself,'* but it u doubt Ail whether the 
centralgovcnunciit had any eficciivc control over what happened 
in dhtanl provinces, and the corruptness of Uic Razi was pro- 
vcrhuil. All persont, how-ever, bail the right of ficrsonal appeal, 
irrcspcciive of rank, to the Kmperor hintvdf. Tlic tystem of 
revenue collection was organised by Todar Mai upon Uic lines 
laid down by Sher Shilh. In India the bulk of the revenue has 
always come from the soil, Akbar claimed as *Uie King's Share' 
one third of the average annual yield over a period of ten yean. 
The historian Badaoni, describing the new system::, tells ust “In 
the year 98a (A.D. 1575) an order was promulgated for improving 
the cultivaiiot) of ilic country and die coriditiou of die peasants. 
.Ml die parganas (districts) rvepe to be measured, and every space 
H. MokLuuI, India df iAi Dwih tf Akiaer Cliaptrr tlh 
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of land which undct culdvation wuuid ptoducca crorc of tankaj 
(£50^000 rvipcca) was to be divided idFaDd pLaoMl uEtder an officer 
called the Kmri^ selected far ld$ tnistworthmesij so that in three 
years all uncultivaicd land might tx^ brought intft culuvatioir and 
the Treasury replenished.** 

Badaont, who, as an ordtodo^ Mnssalman of the old school* 
had no sytnpadty ^vith these new-fangled ideas for llie pTOlcction 
of the peasant from his mastciSj complains, rather comically, that 
dislionest oiTicinls were brought to account by R^a Todar Mai, 
"and many a good man died from severe iicatings and the turiitre 
of rack and pincers/" Other sources of revenue were the salt^tax, 
excise and customs dties^ and the iota] amount raised amitially 
has been estimated as equivalent to about 38 miiiiom sterling. 
Much of it was expended upon the Imjierml Courts w'ith tls 
cnonnous rttinue tvhich followed the Emperor wherever he weiti* 
the salaries of the nobles* the sumptuous buildings crcctoJ at the 
capitals and the arrny^ There was a small but prosperous middle 
class composed of ofndids and merehanUp the latter tedding 
chiefly ini the ports on the West Coast which were t)egittnmg to 
drive a lucrative trade with the European uatiDns. Ardits and 
skilled artisans found reacly employtnCTitj unskilled tahour, on the 
oQier hand, w^ poorly paid, and much of die metiiid work was 
performed by slaves. T)ie majority of ilic people lived* as dicy da 
now* in dte innuincrable siflage^ jBcattcred over the face of the 
land; tlvc standard of living was lowland dicir wants were few. Tliey 
were no duuht happier and more cootentod under Akbar than 
at any time since tlie Muhammadan cojiqucsL Amongst tlte 
many improvements introduced by Akbar vras an excellent 
system of coinage, which for purity of metal, fudncis of weight and 
ardstjc workmanship eicctllcd aoyUting in the West, ft is pmbalily 
no exaggemtian to say that die Mogid Empire at the beginning of 
the ryih century was the best «rgamse<l and m<isi piwperous in 
tilt vvorld. 

In May ^5711 i\kbar had another of tlinse strange 
spiritual crises wditcb liad ftmt come to hltn as a boy of 
fourteen in the Punjab. A Royal tluiii had been organised at 
Nand^na, on the liank^ of ihc Jhdum river* These battues were 
carried out on an atonnous scaled the army turned out to act as 
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bcjLicrs^ and the birds and beasta within a circwmfcrcxicc of 
fifty miles vvci*e cttcloacd in an ever coatnteting ring, to he 
alaiightcred by the members of the Courts Atbar wa* situng 
under a tree waiting for the driven gamcj when suddenly a 
“strange and strong Frenzy came upon the Emperor.“ He gave 
orders for the hunt to be dLscontmued foriliwith; ^*not the feather 
of a finch was to be touched/^ After bis return to Falhpur Sikii 
he appeared to be a changed man^ and began to ponder dcq^ly 
upon religious inatEcrsJ'Hc sj>eni whole nights meditating upon 
God And modc$ of addressing Him. Rdvca'cnce for die Great 
Gtver liUed his heart, and in gratitude he ivould sit many a 
moniing alone in prayer and mortification upon the stone bench 
of an old ccJI in a londy spot near the palace." He sought the 
compauv of Sfiaikb a learned tlicotogiaii of octrcmcly 

unorthodox views who bad been at various times a Sunni| a 
Stiiali^ a l^lahdist (one who licHeves in tlic approach of the 
millenniutn] and a Sufi. The SKalkb*s wo sons^ .AbuJ ^'‘a7.l and 
Faizj, were bis constant associated* Tlie fomer^ ^thc King^s 
Jonathan/ in itse the picturesque phritse of the JesuitSi l>ecafnc his 
confidential secretary and adviser; according to orthodox Muham¬ 
madans these two led die King's mind from God and His Prophet, 
Abul Fail was the most learned man of bis age and the auQior 
of that vast encyclopedic work^ the ."l/jt't-JAiiiri or Institutes of 
Akbar, which took seven years to compile and ia nur chief author- 
tty for die events uf the rdgti and the orgaius^itiou of the Empire. 
To assist him in hh quest for ilie trutli, .\kbar arranged €% cry 
Thursday a series of religious debates, which ivere held in the 
Tbiidat tOiina or Hall of Worship, specially built for die purpose, 
and often lasted lit I dawn. A\ first these were confined to Muslim 
ihcnlogiarUp but ihcir tloitoW' bigotry disgusted the Emperor, and 
he began to invite outsiders, BrAhininSf Jaitisi and Zoroastrians. 
"From cirty childhctod," says Abul Fail/'he had passed through 
die moi^t diverse phases of religious practices and beliefs iind had 
collected wijh a peculiar talent in selection all boob that can 
teach, and thus dicrc gradually grew in his ntijid die con^^ctiort 
that there were sensible men in all rcHgioni, and ati^tej-e thinkei^ 
and men widt miraculous gifts to all nadons. If some truth were 
thus found werywhere, why should Truth be restricted to one 
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religiQEi 01 to a comparatively mw creed like Islomr scarcely a 
thousand yeans old?^" Akbar's l>clie 6 at this ftage are finely 
expressed in a verse written by Abul FajJ* 

O Godf in ever)' temple I we thoic wUo icek TIt«, 

And in evtr>^ (tongue llmt is spoken, Tlnm art pnused^ 
J^olythcism and Islam grope after Thee* 

Each religion sa)'^, *Thou art One, without equal*. 

Be it mosque, men murmur holy pra^icn; df cliurrh, 

The bells rmg for the love ufThee. 

Awhile i frequent the Christian cloister^ anon the mosque. 

But Thee otily I seek from fane lo fanc^ 

Tliine elect know naught of heres)' or orthodoxy, whereof 
Neither stands Ixhiud the jrreen of Thy [nilh. 

Heresy to die hereticj dogma 10 the orthodox; 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to die ht^rt of the 
perfumc-wHer.* 

Akbar wa^ dmibiless ]ifijinpicd by a mixture of modve^ 
religlDus and poUtieaL Bedsides his iitipa deuce at ilic narrowness 
of orthodox Muhammadanism there vw a desire to find a 
Tomnila whicli would satisfy mcti of all various creeds in his 
Empire and bring them togcihcr* As he said himself, "'Although 
] am master (if so vast a kingdom, yci, since true greatness con¬ 
sists in doing the will of God. my mind U not at case in this 
diversity of sectJ and erecds, and apart from the uUlWard pomp 
of circuniitance, vviih what satidhetion in my despondency can I 
undertake the tw'ay of Empire?*^ Hb c.ontcmjKirarj*. E]kal>eth of 
Englatid, was making a somewhat simitar effort, tti 1579, in order 
to invest hiriisdr with the power to make religious rcforrm, he 
comijeficd die Uiefiloghms u> ittb^cribe to an InfallihUtty Decree 
which he drew up with the xidstatiee ofShmkh Mubarak. It ran 
as follows^ 

“We declare that the King of Islam, Amir of die Faiihfid, 
Shadow of God in the %Vorld—Abul-fatJi Jalal-uri-din Muhammad 
Akbar Padshah Gltaidr—whose Kingdom God pcrpeiuaic!—is a 

■ Thai n, we ihoiild extract dwcwciwc from all inwJi, ai ihr prrfiiirtf!-«llcT 
cxtmcM tlt£ c»enc7 rmm lM 


111091 just, a most and a moat God*fearing king. Sliouldp 
Ihcwfore. in future, a religious question come up, tegar^ng wiiich 
the opinions of the tnujtahidt (ilieoIogianH) are at uariance* and 
His iMajcsiy, in his penetrating utidcrstanding and clear vidon, 
be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the nation, and as a polity 
expedient, any of the conflicting opinions existing on that point, 
and iBue a decree to ih:ii effect, we do Uicreby agree that such 
decree shall be hindiug on its and on tiic whole nation. Further, 
we declare that should Tits Majesty diink fit to issue a new ntder, 
we and the ivition shall likewise be bound by it, prosddcd that 
such order be not only in accordance with sotne vetse of the Koran, 
but also of real benefit to the nation; and lurther that any oppost- 
tion on the part of his subjects to such an order passed by His 
^tJjesly shall involve damnation in the uorld to come, and [oss 
of property and religions p rivi I eges i n this,'' 

In June of the same year* in his new capacity of Head of the 
Cliurch, he ascended the pulpit of liic Mo^ue at Sikri,^ and 
recital the Bidding Prayer composed for him by the poet Fald: 

The U>Ttl to me the Kiogdom gave; 

He made me prudent, strong and brave; 

He guided me swith right and ruth. 

Filling my heart with love of trulJi. 

No tongue of man can sum His State, 

Altaha Akhrl God is great! 

It Ls Saul tliat he was so overcome by emotion that he was 
iitiahic to finish the words, A,s tune went on, Akbar became more 
and more liostilc to mthodox Mubainniadanissn. He stopped the 
use of the name of the Prophet in public worship, and began tn 
adopt Parsec and Hindu reJij^ous ciLstoms. He oideicd Sanskrit 
religious bonks to be translated into Persum, ami appeared with a 
Hindu sectarian mark on his forehead. He prostrated Idimtlf 
before die Sun and tlic Sacred Fire. He forbade the slaughter 
of a n t mr^u for food, and proclaimed universal toleration in a 
cijuiitry where the persecution of Hinduism had been the rule for 
centuries. His own words were: **Mcn fancy tliat outward pro¬ 
fession to the mere letter of Islam, widioul a heartfelt canviedon, 
can profit them. 1 have forced many Hindus by fear of my power 
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lb adopt the rtligioti of my ancc^ors^ but now that my ]Tiii>d Kaa 
hccn enlighten^ by the bcamis of Truths 1 have become coinv ineed 
that in this dintre^rul place pf contrahetiis whe^ the dark clotidi 
of conceit and the mhts of ^eirH^pimon have gathered round you^ 
not a step can be made without die toreh of proofp That belief can 
only be bccicFicial which we select with clear judgment- To repeat 
the avoids of the Cireed, to perform drcumci^mii or to lie prostrate 
on die ground (rom dread of kingly power u not scekiag God: 

Obedience is not in prostration on the dust; 

Praedae Truth, for sincerity is not borne on the brow/^ 

Abkar, ho^vev'er, w as still umadsbed. He had on more dian one 
occasion come into contact with Christians^ and he w'onderctt 
whether he would not find m Chris tiani ty the ideal rdigton for 
which lir sooghf. He thercForcdcipaiched an envoy lo the Vicerciy 
of Goa, requesting him to scrid to Uic Court ”two learned priests 
who shcmJd bring with ilicin the chief boots of the Law and the 
Gospel, for 1 widi to siucly and leam the iaw and what is best and 
most perfect in h.*'* In response to th« invitation three Jesuit 
Fadiers, RhloUb Aqimvfvii, Anthony Monserraic and rmnds 
Hciirique went to ,SitrS, The latter was a Persian convea and 
acted as interpreter. After a king and arduous ji^umej', the 
mmion reached Fathpur Slkii ai die end «f February £^=^80 and 
was kindly received. Tlic Failicn made an c^tcdlcnt itnpne^doti. 
Tliey were learned and pious men, and shone in the rdigious 
debates which die Lmperor so greatly enjoyed. .Abul Fail gives a 
graphic description of one of ihoe dcbfilcs which ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the mullahs: 

*^Onc night the Hall of Worship was brightened by the presence 
of padre Ridolfo^ unrivalled among Christism tloctors for intellect 
and wisdom. Several carping and bigoted men ntiacked him, 
and this afiordctl an opportunity for display of ihe calm judgment 
and justice of the asscmtily. 1"hesc men brought forwwd the 
old received iisscrfiom and did not aircmpt to arrive at the 
tnidi by reasntiing. Tlicir siaiemeuts were tom io> pieces and they 
were nearly put to ahame; and ihcn they began to attack the 
contradictions in the Gospelj bui llity could not slltnce their 

" Sir E. MaclA^on. Jindli an/ jAt Crtal Atviip/ -T 1^32}. 
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opponent by protitig ihcif asserdora. With perfect calnmcv- and 
earnest conviction, the PMn: replied lo their aigiiTncnts, and 
then laiil; these men have such an opinion of our Book, and if 
they hdieip'c tiit Koran lo be die true Wtird (iF God, then kl a 
fire be Ujjhtcd and let m vdth the Gospel in our hand, and the 
ttAuna nitli tbdr Holy Book in theirs, walk into that tcstlng- 
place of Trill li, and the fight will he manifcsi.* Tlie black-hearted, 
mcan'^piriicd dbputanis dirnnk ftom tliis proposal, and answered 
only with angry words.” 

For a dme the ciTorts of the Fathers to convert the Empeiror and 
hi* court seemed about to be crowned with success. The Padres 
were allowed to build a chapel; they tramlatcd ilie Gospel into 
Ikrsian, and Akhar attended Mas, and svas even dijappoLmed 
that he was not given Comniudon. He wore a medallion beating 
effigies of the Virgin and the Agnus Dd, and visited the Crib 
erected at Chrisitnas. He walked in publk with liU arm round 
Father Ridolfo's neck, and appointed Fadicr Mouserrate as 
Prince Murad’ii tutor. But Akbar gradually lost interest in this, 
as in his other rdigioia caperimcnis^ He had tlic profoundcst 
admiration for the teaching and person uf jeaus Christ (‘He had 
the Spirit of God, and neither man nor Angel spoke at He spake'), 
but he found in the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation in- 
sumtouiitablc stuinbling-blocks, and for political reasons he 
rduseti ev'cn to entertain the idea of dubanding his harem, 
Rclucutndy tise Fathers came to the conclusion tlini the 
Emperor is nut a Muhammadan, but is doiihtfid as to all forms of 
faith ami holds firmly that there is iio divinely accredited fonti of 
feifh, because be finds in all sonieilting to ofTcnd hu reason and 
irneUigence, fur he thinb esncrytlmig can Ixr grasped by reason." 

Akhar's hcreticiil views, and die favour shown to the "Padres " 
arotivd wide'Spread alarm in Mubammiidau circles. A dangerous 
rcbcBion broke out in Bengal Id tgBi, and a movement was afoot 
10 call in from Kabul Muhammad Hakim, another son of 
Humfiyan, who hehi strictly orihodox views. Akbar suppressed the 
trouble in Bengal with gMiat severity, and publicly hangctl one of 
Ills ^^inistcfs, Shall Maimir. for complicity in the conspiracy. He 
tlien led an expedition to Kabul. Father Monscrraie accompanied 
liim, and gives a vivid picture of the Imperial .Army in the field. It 
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wai like a moving town; an immense mimbci' of To I lowers and 
attendants accampamed and ^vherever n halt was made^ the 
camp wsi% laid out tn an ortlcrly fashioiit the Imperial Hcad- 
quarten marked by a light on a lofty |Ki 1 e at night. There 
were bazaars in wliich food and other commodities could be 
purchased at fixed raics,. and hunts on a targe scale book place on 
the line of march. Tlic e^cpcdhlon reached Kabul by way of 
Lahore and the Khyber, and returned la STkri after a bloodless 
campaign. On the way Father Monserrate had had many ttrligious 
conversations irith Akhar* as the result of which the Faihcrs 
finally decided that further cfforLs were U!&elcs!i, and Lbey relumed 
lo Goa in *582, Akbiir parted with them with real grief. They 
never met again. Father Aqua viva received the crown of 
martyrdom at the hands of a Iliiidu mob in 1583^ Father Mon* 
sm'ate was captured by liic Arabs and lenl lo die galleys but 
stirv'ivcd to die at Goa in 1600. Odicr Jcstiit mi^ons visited the 
Court in ihii? ant! the succeeding reign^ but more in the capacity of 
iofonna] aml^assadors. and were aregulaj^renlure uniil diecxpvildnii 
of the Order from Portuguese (ciritory in 175?^^ But under Shah 
Jahnti and Aiirangzcb their pririleges were greatly curtailed; 
the btter nilcr looked on them vvidi suspicion owing to thdr 
friendliness with tlic rebel* DarS Stukoh. 

After the dtjianurc of the fint Jesuit Atbar pr^xreeded 

to promiifgnte a ne^v creed of his own^ which be termc^l ihc 
Dirinc Faith (Dm llfihij. Its inauguration w^os marked by the 
commencement of a new era.* The details are obscure, but it 
is dc^ribed by Abiil Fazi as an ccLeciic creeds *witJi the great ad¬ 
vantage nf not losing when b good in one religion while gaining what- 
ever is better in tlic uther. In dial way honour would be rendered to 
Cod; peace would be given to ihc peoples and security to the 
Empire.^ It$ observance* were to a great cxieiu borrowed from 
the Jaim and Hindus. Cuwji were to t>e regarded as saercdi nnd 
w'orsliip was paid to tlic Sun. There appears to have been an inner 
circle of dbciplra ai the Court, wdio prostrated dtemselves l>cforc 
Akbar as their i^ontiff^ received a secret pass-word, abluined 
from meat, shaved Lheir beardi, and praetbed oiher my^lie 

•Tlie daile of die asmmentenwiii of tfae tfm |i Fisbcutu-y t^th, 1556^ 
Tl WiSi ditontinijcd by SImJi 
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observances. The Divine: Faith, hovi'cvcr, made Jew converts, and 
dis£<^ved at the death of ita founder. 

In 1385, llicre arrived at Fathpur, almost unnoticed, three 
Englhhnicji named WilUam L«dcs, Ralph Fitch and John 
Xenbery, bearing a Idler fnim Qnern in which she 

requested that they mighi he 'lioncsdy in treated and received, 
and granted 'liberty and security of voyage,' in order to start 
trading operadom *hy svhich means the mutual and friendly 
trafique of oicrchandUt on both sides may come.' 'They were tlic 
survivors nf a party of four which Had set out for 1 he East on 
the diip Tjf^erlwo years previously. Disembarking aiTrii»lii, they 
had made their way to .Meppor had Uicre joined a caravan which 
took ilicm to Bagdad, i rom llagdiid they went on to Ormuz, 
where they were arresicd and sent to Goa ^ suspected herctiia. 
Tlicy escaped tlie attention of the Inquisition by 'behaving 
themselves very catholikly and ilcvmii, cveric day hearing Mass 
witli bcades in their hands; but ilicy were p»! on parole. One of 
their number married and settled in Gisi; die others broke their 
parole, and finally loimd their way to Agra, which was 'mneh 
greater Uian London and very populnus.' In tlic bazaars were a 
grctit resort of mcrchandiaefrotn Persia and out of India, and very 
much mcrclrandise of silk and cloth and of precious siottes, both 
Tiibics, diamonds and pearb.’ All ilie way along die road from 
Agra to Sikfi was ' a market of victuals and other tiling*, as lull ns 
though a man were still in a town, and *0 many people as if a 
man were in a market,* They had an interview with the Empeirtf, 
wlio was attired in ‘a white cohie (or tonic), made tike a shirt tietl 
w ith strings on one side, and a little doth on his head, coloured 
often dmes with red and yellow; but apjKircndy Elhtabcih'a 
letter received no reply. Lcedes obtained a post ta n jeweller at the 
Court, and Newbery rtsolved to return home by the .Tvcrlatid 
route through Lahore. Here they disappear from the page of 
history. Fitch, however, after iravellmg down the OangM to its 
mouth arid visiting Baascin, Pegu and \tilat:(;a, ni.in!^ed W make 
liis way home by way of Gey! on, Ormuz and Aleppo, He reached 
England after an absence of eight years, and his report of his 
eaperietires led to the fouiidatiotl of tlie East India Cnrripany. 

In 1586, Akbar was compelled by menacing condition* of 
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iti the PJonli West lo !™<; Fathpur Sikd and tip ba 

abode at I^bore. lit ^tver returned save for a brief viril in 1601^ 
and the Iseantifwl ctij^ bccatnc a docrtfid min- Frum I<n1iore he 
dc^iiicJitnl farm vvliidi under look die rediiciicin of Sind and 
Ka??hmrrj IbiliichiataTi and Kandahar were also annexed, and 
in tbr Far ease hb armies o\Trron Orissa. Ilui these years 
saddened by domestic tragedies, Tlic viise and witty Birbal^ 
hh eonflTsni eompanionj was kiUeti on die frondcTj and Bhagss'an 
iJIs and Todar Mai Imih paHcd away. His sons were a coiwnsirt 
soince of anxiety: Murad and Daniya! had taken to drink, 
of which the former died in 1599 rmcl the latter in 160^1 Salim, 
his favourite, wm sva^T^i-iird and idle. Jn 1593. Akbnr, whose 
arnbirions uiily iniT'rasctl as Ida eoiirfuefsts cx«rintcdj resolved 
upon the atinexatiNn of the Deccan. *rhi^ was a mcs&t uiilbrtunate 
dedrion, and liltfinytely led to (he ruin of the Mogul Empire. 
The natural houndory of Hintluslan k the V'liidhya range, 
and any additions bcy-rjiid this point were bound to be a SDunce 
of wcakjMSs rather than of tsimigtk in 1593^ hosveveri an 
excuse wai found to intervene in the affairs of Ahtnadnagnr and 
an army wai sent under Prince Muriid. But the city was stoutly 
di'fcnded by the heroic tlhand Bib!, and ^iunid was uu-rucecas* 
fut. On his death in Abul Foid took conmiand, and 

Qi^nd ilTld has-trig liecn mwidcrrd* Ahmad nagar was taken in 
1600, Meanwhile Akbar had capiiired ihe strung fortntsa of 
Arirgarh by bribery and had aimexed Khaudesb, but fill iriumph 
waa maiTcd by I he outbreak of a lerrihle famine, with svhich the 
resourcft! of the admitiktratfon were quite unable to cope, A 
worse blow was to come. Ilk son Salim sumed a rebellion agaimi 
tiis rather during lik alHerice, and had tJitr Inectdiblc hs^^nc^ 
in arrange for the great minkter, Abu[ Fad, to be ambuihcd and 
mtudered on hk rettim fnimury from tlit Deccim in 1602. 

Akbar did nm lung survive the death of his oldest frieml and 
the shock of Salfm*!i base ingratitude- He fell llhvhb dysentery and 
pas&cd away at Agrii^ October ^yth, 1605. Ilii body wots ha^iiiy 
Intemtl, witfi little pomp or icrtninityp in x noble mausnlcttm of 
his own deviiing. ai SiUnrlra. *Thns,” writes emc of ihe Jc^t 
cmlookm, ^^does the world treat tho&e from whom no good is to 
be boped^ and no evil fcarctl," Even lo, he wat not aifoived to 
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sleep in peace. In a buul Dl'rebelUou) jat petunnts pltindered 
tiis tiotnb and scattered bis remains to the four winds. 

Two portraits of AJtbar have come down to oi from con- 
{empoTarios. One is Drom tlic pen of hk old friend, Father Mon* 
terrate: 

"One could easily recognise even at the first glance diat he 
wKing. lie has broad slwiddcn, somewhat liandy legs wetU 
suited for horscniauship, and a light brown oimplcwon. 
He carries his head bent towards tlit right shoulder. His 
forehtairf is broad and open, his eyes so bright and lliiilung 
that they seem liite a sea shimmering b the sunligtit Hk 
eyelashes arc very long. Ilk eyebrows are not flirongfy 
marked. Hk nose k straight and snull though not iuaignifi- 
cant. Hk nostrils arc widely open as diough in derkiim. 
Between the left nostril and die upper tip there k a mole. 
He shaves hk beard but wears a moustache, He limps in hk 
left leg though he ha# never received an injury tlierc. His 
body k exceedingly well built and u neitltcr too lUb uur 
too iiout. He k sturdy, hearty and robust. When he bug hi 
his face becomes almost distorted, HLs cxprewioti k tranquil, 
jerene and open, full also of dignity, and when he k angry 
awful majesty."* 

'Hie other is by hk son halim, afterwards die Emperor Jahangir; 

"My father always asweiated with the learned i:f every 
creed and religiou: especially the Pundits and die learned (if 
iMftia , and, although he was illiterate, so much became clear 
to him through cotutaut intorooune with the learned and 
tile wise, in lik convcrutvnis witli them, thuL no one knew 
him to he yUteraic, and he wu to well acquainted with the 
niceties of vcisc and prose compositions that hk dellciency 
x^'as not thought of. In hkaugmt persoual appearance he wai 
oTmidiUe height, but indimng to be tall; he was of the hue of 
wheal; hkeyo and eyebrows werobluck, and hk cumplcjuoii 
raihcr dark than fair; ite was lion-budicd with a broad chest, 
i^T^d his liands and arms long. On (he leB side of his nose he had 
■MMerrale'i OnmaSdtr, UiUW, J. ^ Hoy bad (1102 h pp- igxVT, 
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a flfahy mole, ver^ agrccablt in appeiraBcc, of Uie sJjtc of 
half a jKHi. Those skilled itt the idcncc of physiognotoy 
considered diis mole a sign of great prosperity and exceeding 
good fununc. His augilsl voice ivas very loud, and in speaking 
and expluiningr hiitl a peculiar richness* In hi* aciions and 
movemenCs he 'vas not like the people of the vvorld, amt the 
Glory of Cod manifested icidf io him. Notwithstanding his 
Kingship, his treasures and Itis buried tvcallh past computa¬ 
tion, his fighting elephants and Arab horsfi, lit nc\'trr try 
a hoiris lireodth placed his fool beyond tlie bare of humility 
before tlic Throne of God, and never for one moment forgot 
Him. He associated with the good of every mcc and creed 
and fiersuasioii, and svas gracious to all in accordance witfi 
their condition and understanding. He passed hb nights 
in w'akefulness, and slept little in the day; the icnglii of his 
sleep during a whole night ami day was not more tlian a 
watch and a liidf. He counted hit wsikefulncu at night as so 
much added to Ids life. His courage and ItcildncD were such 
that he could mount raging, rutting clcplmntJ, and subdue 
to obcitieiicc murderous elephants which would not allow 
their own females near them, Of the awteritie* practised by 
my revered father one was not eating the Besh of animats. 
During three montlis of die year he ale meat, and for the 
remaining nine, contented itimseir with SQIi food and was 
in no way pleased with the slaughter of animals. On many 
days and in many months this was forbidden 10 the people,”* 

Aktnir lived in an age of great monarchs. Hb contemporaries were 
EUrahcili of England, Henry IV of France and Shah Aiibj* of 
Persia, but he towm head and shoulders above them all. He 
was no pacifist. His ambition was lf> create for himself a mighty 
ctiipire, anil he carried out hb purpose ruthlessly, Terrible in hb 
wratli, he inflicted pimbhmfiiiia on those who opposed him ivhich 
shock modem humanitarian wmtimcni. But lie wa* not n mere 
conqueror. The justification of imperialism is that the conquered 
ben^t by tlic exchange, and Akbar at once set himself to establish 
throughout lib kingi^uj dm ndc of jmdee amt lawv to ascertain 
*JiihJliigir's .Wwwu'i, tfwu. KoReM «tid Be^witlge, pp. 
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that (he peasant was fairly taxed, and that all men should receive 
a fair hearing anU a fair trial. Tlie greatness of liis work is shown 
by the Ciet that his .\dmiaiitrative system is the basis of that 
which i* in vogne in India to-day. His juyiivgs, preserved by Abut 
Faxl, testify to his earnest desire to do what was rights and his 
recognition nf the ciiormous responsibilincs of bis position. If I 
mold blit find anyone enpable of govemiug the kingdom, E 
ahoutd at once place this bntden on his shoulders and witlidraw 
therdrom.” He was the Fmrt of Ills race to lie inspired with ilic 
vtsions of a united India, where everyone, Miissalman, Brahmin 
and J.ain, Clirbdan and Parsec, could live side by side on 
terms of perfect etprality before the bw. His cnforceincnl of reli¬ 
gious toleration at the time when the rack and the stake were the 
accepted weapons of religious controversy in tiurope places him 
Centuries in advance of lus age. At the same time, he did his best 
to repress barbaroiis customs practised in die name of religion, 
sudi as diild-marriagc. Suttee and animal sacrifices. “Formerly 
1 persecuted men in cotiformity w'ljJi my faitli,” he said, and 
deemed it Islam. M 1 grew in Itntiwlcdgc, 1 was ovcnvhclmed 
with shame. Whai constancy is to be expected from proselytes on 
oompuMon?.,“Ifmen walk In the ivayofGod’s will, interference 
with them would Ire in itself reprehensible; if otherwise, they arc 
undto* the malady ofignomnee and deserve my cotnpasaon,, . . 
“Miracles occur in the temples of every creed... *'bacb person 
according to Id* coudiilim gives the Supreme Being a name, but 
in reality to name Uic Unknowable u vain.* 

Akbar svasa man orvioteni passions, and Ive had the cravitig for 
strong drink and opium, which tvas a family failingj hut he 
sulKlued bU bwly by an iron self-discipline, amounting almost to 
asceticisin. He was a loud parent and a great lover of little 
cliildrcn. “Children are the young saplings in the garden of life; 
to love titetn is to lum our mintls to the Bountiful Creatur, ts one 
of bis iwBt beautiful sayings.. In his manner he was esi'cry inch a 
king, 'great with the great, and lowly widi the lowly.' S[wdally 
characteristic of the man were his Hashing eyes, 'viUroDt like the 
sea in sttnsliine,' as one of the J suit Fathers nates. It is difficult to 
write without hyperbole of this great and very human monareli, 
one of ilie noblest, surely, in all lustory. 
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Chiipftr XVllI 

THE CLIMAX OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


On the deatb of Akbar^ Prince Salhn was enthroExed at Aijta 
cm October 1141 hn 1605^ with the liiic of Jahangir or World Holder. 
He was ihirty'^igfu yean of and had four KituirUi 
Parviz, Khurram and Shahri^^r. Jahangir on bis accc^ion tried 
to win over popular -scatioicnl by promiskig a number of rcfomis^ 
die priiiripal ones being the protection of the Muhammadan 
religion, the abcdiiion of barbarous punishments such las tuud- 
lation, ihc suppression of highway robbery, theconErmation of ihe 
nobles and of religious bodies in their estates^ the pruhihition of 
die sale of inioxicating liqiion, die provision of publtq Jio^pitais^ 
and *i general amnesty for poIideal prisoners. It b douhtfuLi 
howcvcFt whelhcr these promises were ever kept; they cermmJy 
did nor pretxnt a rUing in favour of Kliusru, the Emperoris 
eldtsi son^ who wm a popular hero. KJiusru possessed a ungxdarly 
aitrnc-dve personaJiiy. Teny, the chppUin of Sir Thomas Roe* 
the Englbh Ambassadors dc^rihes him as “a gentleman of a very 
lovely presence and line carriage, exceedingly bduved of the 
common fieciplc. ^, He wm a man who cem tented Inmsclf with 
one wife, which with all love and care accompanied him in all 
lib utrcights* and therefore he never would take any wife but 
herself^ though the liberty of religion did admit of plurality/' 
Roe b cfjuiilly admiring. Me apeaks <if Khusru as *‘ravnuring 
learning* valour and the dbciplinc of war^ abhorring aU cm^etovis- 
ness, and dbeerning the base customs of taluTig used by his ances- 
Kf>T% and t!ie oobifity/* Khiism fkd to the Punjab and mbedthc 
standard of rcbellion^ but the gos’cmor of Lahore refuiied to open 
the gates lo him. His army* which was composed of raw [evics* 
was easily dispersed* and he was defeated and captured. Jahangir 
nanipcd out the rbiug wdtli revel ting barbarity^ Two of the 
prince's cliitT sup]>oi1rrs were sewn up in raw liidc^ which con¬ 
tracted on exposure «i the sun. Ajjun* the Sikh pontiff wlio had 
blessed the undertalciugi w-aa seized and put to death. Three 
hundred rebels were itnpaJcd on stokes on cither side of ttic mad* 
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and Kliiisru, trtJtibHng anti i^etping and loaded vatli chains^ ivaa 
paraded on aii elephant, beiwH^ the lines of wndiiiig \iottms and 
forced 10 witness dicir death ogoruei. He was dial blinded ^ih a 
lioi iron, bui did not lose iii* sight entirdj^t Till Ids mtirdcr m 1622, 
he was a state prisoner. He buried tu a garden AUaliitradt 
and was fKipukrly regarded as a martyr. 

At die beginningof his rdgn, Jaitangir, in cytiieaJ diitc^ard for 
ht4 promises u> protect MuhanimiLdanisrii^ l^egan to renew liU 
father's favours lo die Jesuits. CJathotio piuctsisfons "were con- 
staTiiiy seen in the streets of Agra^ and Gliriitiaji pictures were 
hung on the palace wTills. Rdigiotu discus$tnns were rcsimictlp in 
whtdi die name of die Prophet was openly reviled. At tine time 
it wafc even thought prckb^ble that the Emperor would lie received 
into the Catholic Church, and diis caused a great scandal aniong 
Muliammadans ni all classes. But early in iCkig, djrre amve^i in 
Agra ail EngUdi captain of the nanic of Wiiliam Hawkin^^ wlio 
had been sent by the ntwly fornietl East India CJonijiany in order 
to try* and ohiaJn permission to set up a trading factory at the 
port of Surat. Hawkim had ieanit to speak Turkish wldie in the 
Levant; die modter-tongtic of die Emperor waa Turki, and fur 
this reason ihey were able to converse widiout an interpreter. 
Hawkins became die Emperor's boon companion* anti was 
admitted 10 lus drinkiiig^bouu, wliJch often lasted till for inii> the 
night. Hawkim gives a vivid picture of Jalrangir's private life; 

"Fint in the morning ahout the break of day he b at Im 
beads with hi? face turned to tlie wia:tw."artl. llic nuiiiner of 
his praying wlieii lit is tn Agni is in a private foir roc^m^ u]x«i 
a goodly jet stone, having oedy a Pmiaii latnbrikin under him; 
having also some eight chattia of beads, cv'oy one conuuning 
four hundred* At die upper end of thi? jet stone the pictures of 
Our Lady and Christ are plated, graven in alone; so he 
tumctli over Ms beads and aaith 3,200 wordj* according to the 
number of his beads, and then his prayer U ended. After he 
hath done, he showetb liimsdf to the ptopie, receiving their 
salaams or good-morrow:6; unto whom multiludra resort eV'cry 
morning for ilus purpose. Tliis done, he sJcepeih iwo hotifi 
more, and then dincth, and pasvedi hts time wiili hii women; 
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and 3 t noofn licsJinwclTi liimscif lo iJit; pccptc Kitting till 
three orihc dock, vitnving and seeing td^ pa$dinei and sports 
made by men and ftgliting of many sorts of beasts^ every day 
Sundry' kini.ls of pasdnics- 

^^Then at dtree of tlie ckicl all die ttohlcs in gcoeraj (that 
be in Agra and are wdi), resort unto the Courti the King 
coming foTili in open avidlencc^ sitting in liis royals and 
cvciy* man standing in this degree before him^ lii* ehidist 
son of nobles fttuntUng within the red rail^ and tlie rest 
H-ithout^ llicy arc all placed by his hen tenant-gen oral. This 
red roil h three steps higher da an the place ^vhc^c ( he rest 
stands and wiLhin llirs red rail 1 was placed, amongst the 
cltidr^t of thcin ail. The rc^t are placed by officers^ and they 
likcMiUfc: lie within atioiher very s]3adoU3 plara railed; and 
without diat rail stand ail ofhorgcuicn and soldiers that 
belong unto his captains and all oiiter comers. At diese ralU 
there are many doors kept by many porters^ who liave white 
rods to keep men in ordcj. In the tnidst of the pbeC] right 
before the King, standeth one of liis sheriffs^ togctlier with the 
master Iianginan, who is aocjompanicd by forty hangmen, 
wearing on ilieir ]tcad$ a eenain qviilLtd cap dUlercnt from 
all nihers, with a hatchet on their shoulders; and others widi 
all sorts of whips being there ready to do what the King 
cornrnaiitlcdj^ Hie King hcareih all causes in this place and 
itayedt some iyvo hours cvtxy day^ 

Then he departeth towards hi* private place of prayer] 
Ids prayer being endedj four tir five sorts of very' well dressed 
and roasted meats arc brought him, of winch as he pitaseth 
he cateth a bit to stay his s tomach, drinking once of his strong 
drink. 'Hicn he comedi forth tiito a private roonit where none 
can come but such as himself nominnteth (for two ycais 1 
was one of his attendants tijerc)* In this place he drinketli 
other tlircc cupfulii which k the portion that die physiclaQS 
aJlui him. This done, he cateth opiuin^ and then he arketh, 
and being in the height of hb driok^ tic laycUi him down to 
sleeps every man departing to kh own imme. And after he 
hath slept two liours they awake hint and bring liis upper to 
him; at which time he is not able to fcetl InmaclT; but it is 
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thrust into tU$ trtouth by tithcrtj him! this b about one of th^ 
clocki and then he skepeth the rat of the nighL”* 

Havi'kins rose into higlj Ikvuur, and wai made a “commandei 
of 400’* with a cquivaleni to Xs^ocKi a year in Englidi 

money.. This deeply alarmed the Jesuits^ who^ as he faeeamc 
^likc madde dcggcs/ and tded to pobon him, but Jahangir gave 
liim an Aj menian gii l Iront the royal liarcm as hb wifci to took 
lib food and look after him, .After two and a half yesu? at Court, 
Hawkins fell into disfavour; JahajigTr grew tired of him, and he 
loot ship (or England in iCr^^ but died svithin $igh[ of home, 
hrom this time^ Portuguese Influence at (he Mogul Court steadily 
declined, lljey lost a great deal of prestige when an attack on 
some Eiiglbh merchmilmcn lying in the roadstead off the moutliol 
the lapd was repubetl with loss in full view of die native popu- 
tadon,, anti they oiade the mutake of c.ipturing and hulding lo 
ransom sl pilgrim diip bound for Mecca, in violation of treades 
on the siubjecu 

In iGti. Jaliangfr married a lady of the name of Mihr-un- 
Nisa, on whoni he bestow eel tlie tide of Jahan, or Ltghi of 
die ^Vtlrld. The story resemhles that of Cbvid and Bathsheba- 
Nur Jidnn was originally the of a Persian nobleman named 

Ail Kiili Begj who had been given an estate m Bengal by Akbar. 
Apparently Akiiar made tliis arrangement to get her away frotn 
die Court,, as his was already in love with her* Be this as it may, 
iu 1607 Jahangir ihCnt a force to aircst Ali Kuli Beg^ who was 
killed in the svufRc which ensued- His widow was brought to 
Agra* bxn was not iinittid to her royal lover until four years later. 
She was dicn thirty-ibut( an age when Oriental women arc 
usually long past dieir prime* hut she was a pen^jn of singular 
beauty and intelligence. With her she brought lier father, who 
received the title of Idmad-ud-daulalu her brotlier Asaf Khun* 
and a lio^i of rdadves* whom ihc imtalled in high offices* She 
marrictl her daughter to Prince SSiahriyar. She ^vtia a fearless 
horr-ewuman and an e^cr! lent shot, and on one occasion* as JaJiaugir 
noies in his Atemoirs, she Lilkd fotir tigers in quick succession. 
She sar in the Hall of Audience and received petitions; coins were 

*\V. Fouoi. Earfy w laJia (Oxfoul igs 1)* r i+~5. 
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issucti io her tmme Rnd she put her signature Iwrside her husbiind^s 
on theJahangir^ now sodden ^vith drink and opium* 
was completely under her influence. He candidly admits tlmt 
*Ntir JabSH wa$ v/hc enough to conduct tlie business of mte, 
wliHe he only wanted a bottle of wine and a piece of meat to m^kc 
meny/ Nur Jaban used her po^Tfer well. She was ^an asylum to 
all sufferers/ helped needy suppliants, and provided dow'fics for 
hundreds of orphan Muslim girk, but for her, the gov^emment 
miglit well have collapsed altc^tlicr. The older nobles^ though 
kitaiscly jealous, were afraid to interfere. 

In 1615, an ambassador from James I of England arrived at 
Agra^ in the person of Sir TJionms Koe,. Roc was a man of great 
dignityi and very different from the low-born and uptxiartous 
Hawkins^ His diary of his £mba3sy is a most valuble document* 
and is supplemented by an ammtng narrative written by bis 
chaplain, Edward Terry,* Roc's account of hk reception gives 
an interesting description of the daily routine of the Court: 

1 went to Court at ^in the evening to the Durbar,^ 
which 11 the place where the Mugiil sits out daily to enter¬ 
tain srtrangersp to receive peutiom, to itpvc commands* to see 
and to be seen. To digress a little from my rccepdon and to 
■declare the customs of the Court will enlighten the future 
disctiurse, Tiie King hatlj no man but eunuchs that comes 
within the lodgings or retiring rooms of hb house. Hb women 
Vi-atch within and guard him with manly weapons.. They do 
justice one upon anotlicr for offences. He comes evcr>' mom- 
ing to a window colled the Jharckha (Window' of Audience^ 
looking into o plain before his gate, and showTt himself 
lo the common people. At noon he returns chiiher and 
sits some hours to sec the fight of eltpliancs and wild beasts; 
under Mm within a mil attend tltc men of rank; from whence 
he retires to sleep among hb women. At anemoon he retunu 
to the Durhar before mcjtuotictf At edght niter supper 
he comes down to the GAt^AAma (private apaitmenu]* 

*R«** luii Ijccn edited by Sir W. Foaf^fp Hakluyt Sodriy, 1B99. 

Tetr^-^i ia fJfljj triiim ii in the laW ■uthudty'i TtoMUin » 
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« fair court where in the midjt ii a throne ereclctl offncestotie, 
wherein he sits, but sometimes below in a chair; to which 
ore none admitted but or great quality, and few oT those 
without leave; where he dtscounca of alt matlcrt with great 
affability. There is no busin.c$3 done vdth him conccmiiig 
the state, govemment, diaposition of war or peace, but 
at one of tlicac two last places, where it b publicly pro* 
pounded and resolved and so registered, which if it were worth 
the curiosity might be seen for two shillings, but the common 
base people know as much as the couned, and llic news 
every day is the King’s new resolutions tossed and censured 
by every rascah This couisc b unchangeable, except Witness 
or drink prevent it; which must be known, for m afl his 
subjects arc slaves, so is Ire in a kind of reciprocal bondage, 
for he is Ued to observe these hours and cuttomi) so precisely 
that if be were unseen one day, and no sulheient reason 
rendered, Uic people would mutiny; two duyii no reason 
can excuse, but that he must consent to open his doors and 
be seen by aome to satisfy others. On Tuesday ,^1 the JhariMa 
he sits in judgment, never refusing the poorest man’s 
complaint, where he hears with patience both parts; and 
eomedmes secs with too much delight in blood the execution 
dome by his elephants. 

‘*.^1 the Durbar I wa.s led right before him at the entrance 
of an outer rail, where met me two principal noble slaves to 
conduct me nearer, I had required before my going leave to 
use the customs of my coimJjy, which was freely gmnted, w 
that I wouldpcrib-rm them punctually. When I entered within 
the first mil 1 made ivn ol>cisance| entering in tljc Inward 
mil anotlicr; and when i came under the King u third. The 
place is a great court, whither resort all sorts of people. 
Tlic King sits in a lUde gallery overhead; ambassador, the 
great men, and strangers of quality within the Inmost rail 
under him, raised from tlie grmrnd, covered with canopies 
of velvet and silk, under foot laid with good corpeU; the 
meaner men representing gentry within the fint mil, die 
people without in a base courts but so tlmt all may sec the 
King. This sitting out hath so much affinity with a theatre— 
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die maujicr uf die King m ht£ gallery, the great mca UTiei <ia 
a stage as nctots; the vulgar below gazing on—that an tasy 
description sviU iiifarm of the place and fashion.'’ 

Roc n-as not greatly impressed by what he saw. Jaliangir's 
drunken orgies disgusted him. He “never imagined that a Prince 
so famed would live so meanly,’* The Hall of Audience vfas riebiy 
decorated, “but of so divers pieces and so unsuitable that it was 
rather patched than glorioiis, as if it seemed to strive to show all, 
like a lady tliat witii her plate set on a cupboard her embroidered 
slippers." 

Roe relumed home in ibig, having obtained subsiantiat 
trading concessions. The English now established a regular 
iactoiy* at the port of Surat, in a building hired from die local 
governor. It was organbed on the collegiate model usually 
Ibllowcd in simitar establishments in Europe and the Near East: 
tiic members were controlled by a prcsldciit, attended daily 
chapel, and dined togctlicr at mid-day. Discipline was strictly 
maintainctl. The English factors liveil in considerable pomp and 
state, hut life between Uic departure and arrival 0l the annual 
trading ilccU was dull and lonely. The climaie was unhealthy 
and they were entirely cut oiT from the world, at the mercy of 
comipi and raiKtctons local officials. Now almost die sole extant 
relic of the cradle of British ndc at Sumi is the graveyard, where 
the early (actors sleep beneath gigantic piles of masonry, erected 
apparently in tivalr)* of the tombs of the Mogul noblemen. These 
grotesque monuments were gready admired in tlicir day, Tlie 
chief cxfxirts were printed cotton goods, silk, indigo, spiem of all 
sorts, saltpetre, sugar and opium. Against these, the East India 
Company's sliipi imported European broavlclotlis, velvets and 
brocades, clocks and tncrhaiiical toys, metals such as copper, due, 
lead and quicksilver, and bullion, lliere was a great demand far 
English clothes, pictures. Jewellery and other luxuries at the 
Imperiai Court.* 

From tile point of view of conquest, the reign of Jolianglr was 
inglorious, as be was too indolent to take the field. But his generals 
forced the Riiiia of Mewar to conclude an bonoutable peace; 

* 11 . t}. Itjk^vlinKm, BtUUA ihgitmiiigi in Ikiut {1990), Qidptcr IX, 
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they subdued Aiutt^dns^r in the Dcccan, and the sftron^ fortress 
of Kangra 00 the KimaJayau border* On tlic otlier hand* the 
Persian armies nfShldi Afab^ succeeded in taking she important 
town of Kandaliiirji wturh they held undj 16381 wlien the gates 
were opened by its treachemus govrnior. 

Jahiogir^s closing ye^n were distracted by disturbanco and 
rebcllians on the part of his tons, whom lie was ttxj feeble to 
controU In 162^, Prince KEiurrami an orthodox and bigoied 
Muliantmadan, obtained the custody of his unfortunate 
bfothcTj the half-blind and had liitn strangled, ilc 

then openly rcbcilcd^ but being defeated, rcrired to Bengal and 
the Deccan for ilic renmirider of Ids father^s ixigni In 16:161 
Malthbat Kban, one of the great nobles, made an abortive at lempt 
to sei^e the person of the Empemr and the Empress. In the foUnw- 
ing ycar^ Jahingir died on his way to Kashmir, and was buried 
in a magnificent niaujK>lcum at Shdhdara, on the banks of the 
Rivt river near Lahore* (Plate XlX.j 
Jahangir's characier, says Terry^ was *Vompoicd of extremes; 
for sometimes lie was barbarously cfiieb and at other he 

seemed to be exceeding fair and gcnilc.'^ He w as a very accom¬ 
plished mail, tlb Memoirs are written in elegant Persian, He 
inherited his fatlicr's admiration of music^ poetry and die hne 
arts. He was a connoisseur of painting. He erected a number of 
sumptuous buildings, and lie had a genuine love of nature. He 
went into rapfures over the tcencry of Kashmir, and writer with 
real fedlng of the birds and flowers be observ ed liicre. 

pleasant meadi and enebantiiig casciula are beyond 
all descripdott. There are running it reams and raiiinUiim 
beyond coifnt. Wherever ilic eye reaches, there arc verdure 
and nmning waiter. The red rose, the violet and the iiareiwiit 
grow cJ“ ilicmselvcs; Ln the fickU. there arc aU kinds of 
floivera and all sort* uf aweciHicentcd trerba more than can be 
calculated- In the nutl-cnthatuing spring the liilLs and plains 
arc hUed with blrxstoms^ ihe gaiex» the walls, the couns, the 
roofs, are lighted up by the tordies of die banq uet-adorning 
tulips. What shall wc$ay ofUiae things or the wide mcadowa 
and the fragrant trefoil? 
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“llic gardetx-uymphs were brilliant, 

Hieir chocks shone like Umptc; 

Tliere were Iragrant buds on ilidr stems. 

Like dark amulets on the amis of tile beloved; 
llic wakeful, odc-rchcarsing nightingales 
Whetted tIk: desires of wiuc'driakers; 

At each fountain the duct clipped liis beak 
Like golden scissors cutting silk; 

There were JJowcr'Carpets and fresh rosebuds. 

The wind fanned the lamps of the roses, 

Tlic violet braided her locks, 

The buds tied a knot in the heart.”* 

JaliSngfr’s rd^ous views are difiicult to ascertain. They were 
probably tliosc of his fadicr. In early life he showed a passing 
interest in Christianity. At otlicr times he shocked the Court by 
his eccentric display of alToctioa towards a dirty and ragged 
tlindii itscctic. He shared Akbar's views about the sanedty of 
animal lilc, and in 1618, when Im grandson was seriously 

ill, he made a vow to give up hunting if die child were -spared- 
On the other hand, he inflicted the most atrodous punishments, 
such as impalement and flaying alii'c and having men tom to 
pieces by dcphanis, and loved to gloat over liis victim's sufTorings- 
Hc killed a clumsy huntsman who spoilt his shot at a wild hut], 
and when men were seriously injured at elephant fights, they' were 
thrown into the river without compunction, as useless for further 
service. He was weak, indolent, capnckiuH, and easily led. In later 
life he fell more and more under the influence of alcohol until at 
the end he svas Attic mote than a conliTTncd dmnkatd, incapable 
of any kirtd of exertion or public transaction. 

On die death ofJaliSngfr, disputes for die succession immediately 
broke out- Tliere were two candidates; Prince KJmtram, tlie elder 
son, to w'hnm his father had given the title of Shah Jahiin, 'King 
of Ihc World,' and Shahriyir, the younger, a worthless fellow, 
but married to the daughter of die dowager Empress NOr Jahan 
by her first husbmuU Shdh JahSn on die other hand was married 

*flfnniiiLrf, trvi*. Rfi^cn and Qcvwidgp Asude Sodety, 1914!, 
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to Mi imt a / : A'tuJial, tljc 'Orruuitcttt f>f liic Pulace,’ daughTcr of 
the Lmprcss'f brother, Asaf Khan. Birithcr and suter at once 
started iutrigoing to annex the tllTone lor ihcir respective ttttt'-m- 
law. ShMi Jahan was far away in the Deccan at the lime, bur 
Asaf KJian seal express mKsengen to recall iiim; mcamvhile he 
defeated SliaJiriyar, threw him into prison and blinded him. 
Shall Jahan on his return ordered the wliole uf hU mnlr relations 
to be put away, and all perished except one, who found asylum 
in Persia. Mur JahSti %vaa baiushcd from tlte court with a handsome 
allowance, Revolb which broke out in Bundelfcliaiid and tire 
Deccan were easily stamped out, and Shah JahiUi was procIainuMl 
Emperor at Agra in 1628. In 1631, die Empress Mumti* MahiSl, 
to whom he iiad isccn married for nearly twenty years, died In 
childbirtli. She Itad been the mother of fourteen out of his sixteen 
childmi, Mogul piinccs, despite poK'gamy, were miially devoted 
husbands, Shah Jahan was prostrated with gticT nnd never 
married again. I'hc Iwdy of Miimtiz Mahal was token to Agra 
for buria!, and (he sorrowing Emperor erected over her tomb 
otic of the most bcauufui monumrjib in die world, die famous 
T 5 j Mahal, where they now sleep side iiy side. 

Despite liis Rajpoi mother. Shall Jaban diared none of hii 
latlter'a and graiidfailicr’s liberal views on religion. Me wa* no 
doubt itiflucnced by tlic Empress, who was a dcvoiil Miulim. Sir 
Thomas Roc speaks of him as '‘earnest in hi* supentitions, a 
hater of all Christtatu, proud, subtile, false, and barbarously 
tiTaniious.” In 1632. he issued an order thni all Hindu temples, 
rcccnlly erected or in course of erection, were to be razed to the 
ground. In Benares atone, scventy-iwo were flcsiroycd, and no 
doubt local governors freely aviiiJed theniselm of the oppor- 
tumt)' in olJicr places. Hie Jesuits were too Bmdy established to be 
cxpcll^, but Clu^iian chuiches at Agra and Lai tore were 
detnolislied. 

in the same yxiar, a pretext wai rouiid to attack iltc llnurislung 
Portuguese settfemeni at Hugh, about thirty miles from die 
present city of Calcutta. The Portuguese were accused of kui- 
Itapping die inhabitants, infecting diem with i^axarnne doctrinct 
and shipping them as slaves to Europe; bin the real rea.'Km fw 
their unpopularity was the feet that lliey were monopolUing the 
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$ea-bonte irade of Bengal. HugLi ivas a opcu town, syr- 

rounded by notMug more formidable llian a moat, and its regular 
garmon consitted of only three hundred European reguLir 
»aldicr5 and seven hundred trained nativei^ yei such wa^ die 
military reputation of the Ftnrtuguese, that an army of 150,000 
was sent against it. Tiie siege lasted Ibr three monttiSt but in ihc 
end the moat was drained and die flimsy ddencts were mmod 
The inhabitant tried to slip away down-stream, but a ihip 
concainitit^ ^^ooo svomen and cliildjnen sunk, and a mere 
remnant reached Saugor bland at the mouth of the Gange^^ only 
10 die of fever and starv^atioii. Of die rauainflcr, io,ooo w^erc 
'bbwu up vritb powder^ droivnct! tn %%^ter or burnt by fire,* and 
4^000 were taken as captives to Agra, where they were treated 
with alximmable cruelty in order to force them to embrace h!nm. 
But only 11 h andful^ terrified at the prospect of being trampled lu 
death by elephaoLs necepted release on these tenru; the remainderp 
in the word-s of the ofiicia! historbin^ "passed from prison to hdh^ 
Tlie traveller Bcmicr sa)^ th^t tlic miser)' they endured vvas un- 
pa rallelHl in modem dmes. Women, children and priests sulTered 
alike; boys became pages in the Imperial householdp and the 
younger women went to tlic harems. TTlic Jc-suit Fathers and 
others did their utntoit 10 alleviate the mLtcrics of these poor 
people, but without much effccL* 

In 1630, ShSh JahUn had rtsumcti hU gmndfaiher's plans for the 
reduction of the Deccan, The territory of Bijipiir was rav-aged, 
and Path Khiln, the treacherous minister of Ahmadnagar, who 
had taken posses^^ton of the penon of the last Sultan, ojicnwl the 
gates of the city to the enemy, 'flic Sultan waj sent off as a prisoner 
to G wuiior,,t and tfic State of Ahmndnagar ceased toc?dst- (163!*)- 
One of the features of ihe operatioa^ agaiiut Ahinadnagar was the 
guedlb campaign carried on by Sluihjlt the Father of ihe famoui 
Mardtha dueftain SivajT. From 1631 to 1635^ Shnh Jalfcan w.ia 
detained by pressing affairs at the capital* but in 1635 he returned 
to die Deccan, Tlie Sultan of Galkonda fimnbly submitted^ but 
the Sultan of Btjapur i™ Ic^ complaisant- After fierce hghlingk 

Bernier* Tme^Xr in Msgd Enifitr* edrt. ^ p* 177. 
tThc: TtrongKald ofCivatioTp il^w ilur tap4litl nl K. htoliHriji SiiiiAliA Ui 
CentrAi tmihip woi ui«l by the MoguU u ibcir »UJi:c prbuii- 
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he ^vas forced to submit and pay x fine of twenty tafctw of mpoes. 
Tlic Dcccan was divided into four provinccat and put under 
the chaiige of Prince Aurangzeb as vicemy. Aurangzeb held 
charge of die Deccan from 1636 to when he w'as recalled 
for operations on the North-West frondcr. In 1(153 relumed 
to the Deccan and found the country stricken with famine 
and in a deplorable stale of disorder. He endeavoured to put 
matters upon a better financial basis with the assistance of hii 
able ministeT Murshid K.uii Khan, who introduced ihe land- 
revenue system of Todar Mnl. Aurangaeb, who was an orthodox 
Sunni by religion, lialcd the Siiinh Sultans of Bij^pur and Goltooda 
and seirttl every opportunity for attacking them. In ttiis lit was 
aided by an able but umcmpulous soldier of fortune named Mir 
Jumla. Mir Jiimla was originallj,* tn the service of tltc State of 
Golkonda. lie had die unique advantage of pojSesiing a park of 
artillery served by European gunners, and was always tvilLing' to 
sell his sci^'ices to the highest bidder. Fortunately for them, Uic 
kingdoms of the Deccan reedved a respite of ihiity years owing 
to the aincss of Shall Jahaii in 165; and ilic War of Succttdon 
which ensued. 

In the nordi-wcst, the Imperial armies were less successful. 
An attempt in 1647 to annex tlic ancestral possessiotu of Babur, 
Badakslian and Balkh, ended in failure. In 1640 the Persians 
once more captured Kandahar, the great fortress commanriiog the 
Centrat .^sian trade routes, which had lung been 3 hone «T con¬ 
tention. Prince Aiirangzcb was ordered to re-lake it, hiu three 
attempts to do so, commanded firm by himself, and then by Dari 
Shikoh, in 1649, tfija aitd 1653. failed dwastrousty; the Moguls 
were notoriously inefficient in siege operations. An immense 
amount of revenue was expended «n these campaigns. 

Shall Jahiiii had four sons—DmraShikoh,* his falJicr’j favourite, 
who was viceroy of the Punjab and ii5U2tlly remaincid at the 
capital; Shuja, t-keroy of BengaJ and Orissa; Autangzcb, ytecroy 
of the Deccan; and Murad Baksh, viceroy of Gujarat. Each of the 
sons was virtually an independent rolcr, with vast estates, revenues 
and armies. la 1657 Shah Jslian*s health began tu fail. He no 

♦TJiii *r»» hii ud Binm 'equiU in splendour to Onriio.' His nunw ww 
Mutuimnoil 
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longer appeared at the pahee window to giv^ public auditneet 
and Im son* imnitdiatdy began to take Hep* to 5 cbje the 
throne. ITie contest really resolved itself into a duel between 
Dara Shikch and Aurangzeb^ die other two betug mere [m%Tis 
m die garne^ The protagaoiits were in striking contrast. Dar^ 
Shikoh was an amiable and enlightened man, and almost 
universally popular. Manucci, the iLalian traveller, w-ho had been 
in hia smietir describes hina as a person of *'digiiificd maoners^ a 
comely conntemmees joyous and pohtc in conversation, ready and 
gmdom of sjiccchs of tno^t ottmordinary^ liberality^ kindly and 
compassioimie, but ovcr-cordidimi in his opinion of hiinselt^"* He 
shared the broad religious views of tiis great-grandTaiJicr, was on 
excellent terms with die Rajpili princts and the Jesuit FadicrSp and 
was deeply interested in HinduUm. He had a Persian traimlation 
made of the Upanishads^ which he declared to bo a revelation far 
older than die Koran. In liU Nldim Begum^ *his nearest and 
dcaresi friendi* he liad a do'oicd and w-orthy helpmate. Had he 
mcceedeci to the throne, die subsequent history of the Mogul 
Empire would have been verj' different. Aurang^eb^ on ihc otiicr 
hand, w'as cold and crafty, and an unacrupubus iniriguer. A 
bigoted Sunni, he detested his brother a heretic, and left nothing 
undone to compass his destruction. ^H hirrc La only one of my 
bmlIters 1 fear, the Praycr-niongcJ'/^ D^Lrd Shikch is reported to 
have remarked- He fir^t of all won over the foolkJi and trusting 
MurSd Baksh with lavtsli pmuria^, and tfie Eivo brothers ad^^anced 
upon Agra. Darfi Shikoh went to meet him iiith a force composed 
prindpally of RajpOi levies. After a skirmisli near Ujjain^ battle 
WAS joined at Samngarh, outside Agra, on May agdi, 165B. The 
RSjpiit^ fought gallantly^ and tor a time tlie issue w^as in doubt, but 
when Dara Shikoh go( ttown from Izis elephant to mount Ids war 
horse hi order to lend a charge in person, a cry went up dial tic 
dead, and his army broke in panic. Aur3ng;^cb cfUercd Agra on 
June Sdi* and annexed the vast sums of money in ilic vautes of the 

^NiteoJMMwuiceip ihc Venetian- tsruled nt Sum nnd took lervlce 41 3111 
Artilltnyman luidcrr E.>jr 2 SHikub- Al'trr liiii \ir. wcfvcd umlrr Riji Jnbin^li. 

lived Cor 4 time in Llandtn iicat B^tinbay aikl rtod djrcn iclll<rd b 
Mad™* whi!Tc; he died in 1717. Hi* Sioria d^^ Afo^tir ha* IjCcrt Imutnttd by 
W. Irvine under ihe title Pti^i q/Magul Indm ^Loodun, rSpH)* 
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Impcrbl Treasury* Tlie old Emfu^ror was made a captive in the 
fort, where he remaintd until hh deadi in tended hy hi^ 

fiuihful daughter Jalmriaraj und it U said, uptm the 

distant \itiY of Ills fairest creation^ the Tiij Mahal« where he w jj 
laid to rest beside Ids txrloved ei>risnrt. 

Meanwhile, Auraagiceh was busy diapwing of hb rivab, 1 he 
unh^rtuiiatt Miiriid B^iksh received an uneispected reward Fur hif 
co-operadnn. He was invited to a banquet and arrested while 
tinder tlie inJiuence of tlrink. He was sent to Gwalior^ where 
he wis executed for having pur to death a Muhammadan iu 
Gujarat. Aurtuig^eh preferred to rid lumseirof his hy legal 
forriiii. Mcanwlidc, Dara Shikoh was forced to fly to Multan, but 
at a crjtieal moment Aiirangzeb was recalled from the pursuit in 
order to meet an invasion from Bengal by Slith Shuja. Shah 
Shujii was didbiicd and follow cil up so vigorously thii* he took 
refuge in die jungles of Amkan^ where, apparently, he and his 
iullowers w^rr murdered by the tribcamen. They were never 
heard of again ^ QSra Shlknh in die rncantinic made his w ay dow^ 
die Indiu and tlirnugli Sind and Kathiawar to Gujan^tj ^vhere he 
was hospitably received by die govemerr of Alim.idLihad. He 
might well have escaped to tlic Dcccan, where he w^ouJd iiavc 
found a warm wdeome, but in an evil day he acceptcfl the ovcT’* 
turev of Jaswnnt Singh of M^wor. TTie RajpQt, comiptcd by 
Anrpngzcb, hcLrayect his ally, and Dar^ was ctvfi::atcd l>y the 
[mperial troops near Ajntlr (April i-jth, 1659). The unhappy 
prince look to his lieds; hh foUo^vers were dtserting ttim one by 
one, and the ever-dwindling body of fugitives waii attacked and 
plundered by the Bhils^ Kols and niher wild tribes. Dara once 
mere appeared before Ahniadabath bui ihk ilmt the governor, 
fearing die vengeance of Aurangzeb^ refujed to open lus galea to 
hinu Tlie french iravdkr Bender, who haptrt?fjcd by chance to 
he present^ vividly describn the conslcrnaii/jn with which die 
news was Tccci'v'cd-** Behind the purdo/t^ the women could be heard 

“Fnin^ciin Brmsrt^ ihr rreiitli f.h^TsIrinn auvl imvcllrt^ hindrd Jt bmai nl 
Uic eml of bad Ukf Mauiiccl, accdmpniiied SLJJaAli ftif jt Ht 

BnerwardU with Aunngxch in [.Jiborc Anri KflAlTaiir. Tk Accoai- 

pn-Tiicd anntlicT I'mirh rrsivrlifi-^ Jean Baptiiti Tavmiirf, la tkagnl and 
CotkmidUp xr\d t^wirtiGd In t5{^. in ih* Empirw 

publislicd m its7E>. Ttic cditUsilicrcquoted why A. Sinitli (OjtfortL 
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piti^usly svi^cpmg and Vi^hile the utihappy Dara, despair 

wrilien on hU faccf, went from man to man, asking e^'en the 
common solcUer? for tlicir advice. The only course Jcfi was to 
escape across the Pentan border to safety^ It wn^ the height of the 
summer^ and the heat in the Sind desert at liiat dme of the year 
b almost unbearabler The parry hecamc split up, and one day a 
foot'^mes^ger arrived to say dtat the faithrui Nadira no more- 
*'She bad died ofheat and not being able to find a drop of 

water in the country to assuage her tlilrst. The Prinee was so 
afTccied by tlic news diat he fell as (iiough he were dcad**^ Dur^ 
Shikoh now seems to have become quite indifferent about Ida 
fate. He accqpted the offer of an Afghan chief named Jiwan Khan 
to escort him through the Rjlan Pasa. He IlzuJ once saved Jiwan 
KIl^ From tKccutinn, but live ungmicfiil wretch handed him 
over ici his pursuers. The final act in this unutterably pitiful 
tragedy is rccotmicd by Bernier: 

*"Dara walk now seen scaled on a mbcrablc and worn out 
elephant covered wlili filth; he no longer 'ivorc ihe necklace 
of large pcarU which dhdnguishcd the prinecs of Hindu^ioti^ 
nor the ridh turban and embroideredct>att he and his ?f>n were 
now habited In dirty cloth of the coarscft texture, and hh 
aoiry tiirbau wns w'rapped round witli a Kashmir sJiawl or 
scarf icscmhljng that worn by the nicauest of the fjeople* 
Such was tlie ap]>caraticc i>r Drkra when led ilk rough the 
bar.aati and es^cry quartcrurdicotyv I could not divest mysdX 
of the idea that some dreadful execution was about to take 
place. . . * Tlic crowd assembled upon dus disgraceful 
ivecasion was immense; and cv'crywhere 1 ohscr\i'cd the people 
weeping and bmrnung the fate of Daril Jfi the must toudiing 
language^ 1 took my stJtitm iu one of the mmi conspicuous 
pam of the city, in the mid^i of the largest basuiEir; I was 
mounted tm a good horse and accotupmiicd by wo servunts 
aji<l two intimate friends. From every side I heard piercbig 
and dbirc^^iug dirtebs* for dte Indian people hiivc a very 
tender heart; men, womcti imd diiklrm ivailing a« if some 
mighty calamity had happeued lo tlicnv&clvcs. 

*'AUTang'/eb was immediately made sicquamicd witb the 
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impresiian tvhich i]j,t!s spectadc produced upon the public 
mind. A wcond council v/ss C0ii$cqucntly convened *nd the 
question discussed whether it was more expedient lo conduct 
Dara to Gwalior, agreeobty to die onginsl inletttion, or to 
pot him 10 death without furtlicr delay.... Tlie charge of 
thb atrocious murder was entrusted to a slaw of the name of 
Xaaar, who had been educated by Shah Jahan, but experi- 
cncxtl some ill-trcatincnt from Dora, The Prince, apprehend 
rive that poison would lie administered to him, was employed 
with Sipiht Shtkolt in buitinj; lentib, when Xazar and 
four other ruGiam entered his apartment, ‘hfy dear son,' 
he erted out, ‘liicsc men are come to murder us!’ He 
then seized a small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his 
possession. One of the murderers having secured Sipilir 
Shikolt, the rest ftdi vipon Dara, threw him down and while 
tlirccof die assasslus held tiim, Xozardecapitated his wrctclied 
victim. The head tvas instantly carried to Auratigjieb, who 
conimunded that it should be placet! in » dish and that water 
should be brought. The blood was then washed from the face, 
and when it could no longer Ik doubted that ii was indeed 
the head tif Dura, he sited tears and said, badbukkl.' Ah, 
w'rcldled niim! Ixt this diocktng sight no more offend my 
eyes; but take away the head and let it be buried in HumSy fin's 
tomb.’ 

TIic e.’iccutjon was sanctioned by the olisequiaus tfieologiatts of 
the Court on the ground that DarikShikoh w^is guilty of heresy. It 
is some Satisfaction to learn that the villain who betrayed him 
w’»s stoned ro death l>y the enraged [mpulace. Dfirfi’s eldest son, 
Siitaimrin Sliikob, tied to die Rfijpfils, and was not capiitrcd till 
j 66 o. He was bmught in chains before his uncle and * lien sent lo 
tile stajMlitngeon at Gwalior, where two years bter he died of 
slow poisoning, t AurangTicb was now king in all but name. He bad 
rid Idmself of all his rts*ab. Iti Jurtiheation it may perhaps lie saitl 
that, had he fLiUcn into the hands oflm brotlicm, his fate would 
probably have Irecn tike theinL 

*Tn(iMb in ^ Bnipirwi p, 103, 

t/W, a dMQCtiun mT upluin, wji Adinui^cml ta atsite-priKmcn. It bad tbr 
cf^t of ikiwly dcprivii^K iIkixi «rUick iciMna ahJ fmidly cH'lcUlitkg them. 
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Tilt reign of Sli^ Jahln is usuaDy spdtca of as ihc CuUta /Vgc 
of Uie Mogul Empire. ITie wcalUi stored in Ihe sirong-rooim of 
the Impciial Treasury at Agra was enormous, and has been cali* 
mated as worth 340 nuflion pounds sterling. Buildings of almost 
incrediiile splenclotir sprang up at Agia, Delhi, Lahore aiui other 
planes. At Shah Jahan's new capital at Dellii, ilte pUut red 
sandstone of Akbar's time was replaced by marble, inlaid wiUi 
precious stones; ceilings were of solid gold and, silver, and die 
l*eacock Throne, encrusted with gems, was alone valued at ten 


irao, 41. Jyjtrd Shitfh fiii wjt Sipihr S/tUioh. 

( Afti^ ibe la VMkucyn^A Bmhrmnt*} 

mniioDA oT njpcc$p TlieoQicuU liistonati paints a glowit^ piclurv 
of the i(4tt or tlic Einpire under Shall Jalilnt 

means employed by ihc King in these happy times 
la proti-^t and nourish his people^ hb knowledge of what made 
for didr welfare^ his administration by honest and intelligent 
olTiccnv^ titc auditing of accounls, his care nf the crvwn buds 
and their tcnants> and encouragement of agriculture and the 
cottcedan of revenue, togetlier with liis pimislunent and 
admonition of eviJ-doen, oppressors^ ami malconietits^ all 
tended to the prosperity of the cmpJm 'fhe pargana which 
had brought in three lakhs in. Akbar*s reign mw yielded icn, 
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Lbougb Sromc fell shfrrt^ iuid djost ^vho tncieiufrd ih^ tmcmic 
by careful agricuUiire ^verc ttwardcci, aiid r£f^ cttw- Tlic 
expenditure of former rcigm was not a rourlii of tiie cost of 
thiird^p and yet the King quickly at[ias$cd d. trtasurc wbicb 
w^ould have taken yean to accumulate muter bis predecessor. 
Notwithstanding the extent of the conn try, plaints were 90 
rare tiiat only one day a week was assigned to die adminUlra- 
Lion of justkcr and seldom did even twenty plairiufls appear 
on that day* to hii Majesty's disappointnicnL Bill if offender* 
were disccnxredi the Itxal audiorides generally Lrierd them on 
the spot, wlUi tight of appeal to the governor or Divcin or 
(Finance Mitiisicr and Chief Jtiulcc) wiicn the eau^ 
was retittv'ed md judgment given with gftat care and 
disenminadon^ lest it should come lo the Ring's ears that 
jusdeo had not been done/'* 

Tlic panegyrics of obsequious court-annalist* arc not Isornc 
out by the numerous European inivellcn tvho nmv began to 
visit India tri increiuing numbers. Their accounti re^Tal beneath 
the glittering facade a vast amount of human poverty and 
miscjy.. In i6gO| Gujarat was visited hy a terrible Aimiue^ due to 
tile railuTt of die sicasonal ruins^ Wi^iicU Iststeii fnr (wo year*. 'Tlie 
inof5t hoiTir)ing accoiml* of thb gresit calamity have come down 
to us^ and there i* no reason to suppose that h was au isolated 
occurrence. *"As the famine increased/' 5a>^ die Dutch merchant 
Van Twist, "men abanduned tow-na and vUlugea and wandered 
hcl;ilt$sly^ U w a* easy to recognise ihcir ronditigri: eyes sunk deq» 
in ilsc beadi lips pale and covered with iiime, the skin hard, with 
the bones showing through, the belly nothing but a jxiuch hanging 
dosvtt empty', knuckle* and kncc’^ap showing prominctiily. Out 
would cry^ and howl for hunger, wiulc anollicr lay itretched on 
the ground djiiig in misery; vvherever y<m vvent^ you saw nothing 
blit corpscj*.”t FuriJier dciaib are almost too hornTyiiig for 
repeddon. It wus impossible lo approach Uie viltage* owing to 
the stench of the piled up bodies; whole laiiijlics drowned them¬ 
selves in the rivers, ami caniiibalbm w*is openly practised. 

*Sv Lj4ir'Poi;ik, p. t lo- 

t W* H, FfUtn Akhar (Tgso)p p, 
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1 l was dugeixitts for travdlo^ U> appear on the roads^ which 
were haunted by banda of ikspcratc mcn^ reduced to savagery. 
A pcsdlcncc was a aaturai result of ihcsc conditioits^ and swept 
away numbers of the suniivors, Tlic Inca] admlul^tnition was 
licIpLcss. About one and a half kkhs of rupees were spent on relief 
works, and revenue was remitted; but the real causes of the heavy 
niortality were over-taxation and the rapacity of the ofCcLils^ 
which left the peasant no on whkh to fall bacK and the 

huge Mogul armies, which absorbed the bulk of the supplies of 
gram w^fuch should have gone to the stneken districis, Bermcr 
says tliat the jSgIrdSrs or fief-holds had an almost d-cspotic 
authority over not only the pcasanis in their domains^ but the 
merclLants and arti'an^t; and tiotliing could be more cruel and 
oppressive tJjan the manner in w'hich it w^as exerdsed.* The 
grandiose biiildiiig* 5 cljcmis of the Mogul Emperors included few 
works of public utility, except a certain number cjf roads^ cara* 
vanserais and canals; btnJdings were often, as in the case of the 
citj' of Fathpur Sikri^ abandoned after erection, and the coimiry 
strewn with tbesc costly and useless monuments of the ciiprice 
and extravagance of departed rulers. While tliey were in pTOgre^f, 
the peasants’ carts were impressed, and work in tlte fields w^as at 
a standstilL IVancisco Pelsacrti, the chief of the Dutch faciory at 
Agra, gi\.-cs a vivid picture of the utter subjection and povmy of 
die common folk, ^‘llierc arc three classca of people who arc 
indeed nomimdly free, but whose status differs litdc from volnn- 
taiy slavery—workmenj peons or serv^anta and sh upkeepFor 
the w'orkmcn there arc tvvo scourges: low wages and eppressiem. 
Workmen in all crafts* which arc very numerous (for a job wHtch 
one nijiji >vauld do in floUand here pasMx through four men’s 
bands before it is fitiishcd), can cam by ^vorking from morning till 
night only five or six that is four or five stiversf. The 

tccond scourge is the oppression of govemur, nobles* Diw^n, 
Kotwal* Bakfihi* and other Imperial officers. If one of the^e 
wants a workman* the man is not asked wlicdrer he is willing to 
come, but is seized in his house or in the street, v% ell beaten if be 
should dare to raise any objection, aiul in die cvctiing paid half 

*Trmij m iAf Mi?£td Empwtt p. 

ITtitfc were tivcnly^bur jtiven 10 tlic rupee, then VAtued a1 3 ^^. 
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hh wages, or perhaps nothing at all,*'* ikmio- lias a similar tale 
10 tdl. "The countrj- is ruined by the necessity of ddraying 
the cnonDous charges required to maintajn die splendour 
of a muncTouji court, and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping tlte people in subjection* No adequate 
idea can be conveyed of the suficiiug^ of that people* The cudgel 
and the whip compel them to excessive labour for the benefit 
of othm; and driven to despair by c\'ery kind of cruel treatment, 
their revolt or their flight b only preverued by the prcsetice 
of a miiiiary rorce;*"t 

Sueb p says die leading authority ou die subject, was the economic 
lyucm, which was drawing towards eoUapse. "Weaven^ naked 
themselves, toiled to dotlic oiiiers. Peasants, dicmselves hungry, 
roiled to feed the towns and cities* India, taken as a unit, parted 
with useful com modi ties In cxcliaugc for gold and silver, or in other 
words gave bread for stones, Men and wumeiip living flrum season 
to season on the verge of hunger, could be contented a$ long as 
the supply of food hdd out; when it failedp as it so ojflen did, tlicir 
hope of salvation w^as the slave-trader* and the alternatives were 
cannlbaUsm^ suicide or starvation. Hie only way of eH:ape from 
that system lay tlimugh an incrciise m prcKlucliotii coupled with 
a rbing standard of life, but tbb road was barred by the adminis* 
trarive methixls hi vogue, which penalised ptt>ductio!i and re¬ 
garded cvety indication of increased consumption as a rignaJ for 
fresh e^tordon.J; 


leading dates 

160 ^ Conmation arjahfinftr. 
i 6 e^ fUbeUitttt oTKJiMinj., 
t 6 o 8 -tl Wlllliim Hawkica Ml dbc Imptiiial Ccniri- 
t6ij NfATiixgc^ of Jnlmii^^lr MDd 
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1637 Death ofjahlngtr* 

l&dt EmKroMment Prince Klourain ms SJi^h 
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1639 Stfge of HuglL Dcamicikm oTHlfulii templet. End of AltmAdna^^ 
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163S KancUhAr retaken. 
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1657, Wkt of SuoccifiolL 
rG66 Desub of Shib JsiMti. 
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Chapin XIX 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


AiiRANr,z£fi, having wndcd through blood to the tbmnc, was 
proclaimed Emperor in June 1639, with the title of Alam^, or 
Holder of the Universe. He was now forty, and as viceroy of the 
Deccan liad received a Uiorough training in the art of govtam* 
ment. The first tw'cnty years of h« reign were comparatively 
peaceful. Distant campaigns in .\ssam and Arakan <m tlic one 
hand, and against rebcliioiis tribes on the North-V\'mt Frontier 
on the other, were scarcely felt in Hindustan. He began his reign 
with a number of useful edkls intended to curb rapacity and 
dishonesty on the part of taa roltcctora, and to encourage agri- 
culture. At the same time, he received Qiunerous emlsassiis from 
Persia, Basra, the Sharif of Mecca, the Empemr of Ab^-ssinta, and 
ibe Dutcli, cottgmiulaling him on his accession. The reception of 
the cm'oy from Shah Abb» II of t’ersia was in particular a scene 
of great Iirithance, and is described by an cye-witnesi, “Soldicis 
were posted on both sides of the street, a league in length, through 
which ific ambas!i.idor would pas. The principal streets wen: 
decorated with richstufi^ both in the shops and also at ilic windows, 
and the ambassador w'as brought through tiicm, escorted by a 
number of ofheers, with music, dmim, pipes and irumpcis. On 
his entering tlie fort <ir royal palace, he was saluted by all the 
artillery,,.. It was a fine sight to sec the ambassador followed by 
his 500 horsemen, targc-llmbcd and handsome men with huge 
moustaches, riding excellent and well-equipped horses.” Delhi 
was assuming tire position of the political centre of the Muham¬ 
madan world. 

Aurangzeb, with grim and Janatical earnestness, now set 
about his task of purir>dng Llie land of vice and wickedness, and 
restoring it to the pristine purity, piety and simplicity oF the 
early Caliphs. The extravagances of the Ckiurt were curtailed; 
drinking, gambling and other vices were suppressed; musiciaiL'i, 
painters and architects no longer enjoyed iJic n^j-al paimnage; 
and apostates fiom Islam were arrt^nted and put to death nfier due 
I rial. A contemporary, writing from the view-point of orthotlox 
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vividly dtscrib^ tlie £mpero/s sweeping 

reforms; 

*Thc Emperor, a great ^vorddppcr of God by teniperamcntj 
h noted for his rigid attitcliment to religion. In his great 
piety he passes whole nights in the palace mosque and keeps 
the company of devout tnciir In privacy [le never sion a 
throne, fieforc hb acc^ion he gave in alms part of hh Ibod 
and clothing and still devotes to aims the income of some 
villages near Delhi and of some salt tracts a^gned to hk 
privy purse. He keepi fast throughout Rama^^ and reads 
the holy Kor.tn in the assembly of religious men with whom 
he sits for six or even nine houn of the night. From his youth 
he abstained fi-om forbidden food anil prajctJccs, and from 
Ids great hnlintss doo nothing lliat b not pure and [awful. 
Though at the begmning of hb reign he mtd to hear the 
exquisite voices of ravishing singers and brilliant instrumentaJ 
pcrfonuanecSi and iiimself understands music well, yet now 
fur tevend years pa^t^ in his great restraint and selfdrnlal, he 
entirely abstains from thk ]oyom entertainment. He never 
wears ctothes prohibited by religion, nor uses vessels of 
diver and gold. No umeemly talk, no word of backbiting 
or Eilschood, b pcmitteti at hh Court. He appeani twice or 
ihriccdoiiy inhi^ audience chamber whh a mild and ptcasing 
countenance^ to dispense justice to petitioners, who conic in 
numbers without hindrance and oljialn redress. If any of 
tliem tatbt too much or acts improperly he h not displeased 
and nev'cr knit$ hb brows. By hearing thdr words and watching 
their gestures be says that he acquires a habit of forbearance 
and tfjlera-lkpn. Under tl^c dicUic^ of anger and passion he 
never passes lentcnce of death.”* 

Unfortunatciyi Aurang^cb did not atop there. He conceived it 
to be Ilia duly to take active measures to put an end to the religious 
tolcratiun wliicli had been the kcytioie of the policy of Akhar and 
Jahangir, Shah Jalian had stopped the building of fresh ternplcs, 
but in 166^ Aurangzeb issued art order ^^to demolbh all the schools 
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and temples of the infidets, and to put down their rdi^ous 
teaching and pmcrices,” The Vin-anith temple at Benares was 
destroyed^ and a most^ue erected in its place, in die very heart of 
Ihc most sacred of ail Hindu dries. In the lowing year, the great 
temple of Keshava Deva at .Matbura, erected in the rdgn of 
Jahangir at the cost orj(;35cp,ooo, was razed to the ground, and the 
richly-jcwcUcd idols takm to Agra, where they were placed on 
thethreshold of a mosque, to be irotldcn uadcrfooi by true bdicvcis. 
Ihc very name of rite town, associated for centuries widi the 
worship of Krishna, was changed to Islamabad, Tlmusands of 
places of worship were thus destroyed, to the consiemadon of 
pious Hindus all over Inrlta, and special officers were appointed 
to see that the Emperor's orders were strictly carried out. 

.Aurangzcb noiv proceeded to furtlier tneasures ivhich inflicted 
great economic hardship upon his Hindu subjects. In 1671 he 
dismissed the Hindu clerks in hb service, but this order bad to 
be partially rescinded, as it was found impossible 10 carry on the 
administration without them. An octroi dut)* of ht'O per i^cnt was 
levied on goods unportctl by Hindus, wlulc Muhantmadan traders 
were exempted- But the most Impolitic act of all i«w the re- 
imposition in 16R0 of the poU-tas on unbelievers, Ttiis tax w^as 
univer^lly unpopnlar, as it ivas regarded as a badge of servitude, 
ft is true that certain cxceptiom were made in the case orgovem- 
meut officials and the vcr>- poor, but tJic general results were 
disastrous, and many Hindus who were unable to pay w'ete 
forced to turn Muhammadan in order to escape from die insults 
of th e collccTors. 

Tlic Muhammadan hbiorian Kliafi Riian gives a sivid plctiirc 
of the comtemation among the Hindu popiilniion of the capital 
when the news spread abroad of the renewal of the luted lax, 
'•The Hindus round Dcllii assembled in multitudes under the 
jkankha of tlie Emperor on the livtr-front of the palace, declaring 
that they were unable to pay , and praying Ibr the revocation of tlie 
edict. But the Emperor would not listen to tlicir complaint*. One 
Sabbath, as he went to prayers at die great moisque, a vast crowd 
of Hindus thronged from palace to mtHque. Every moment the 
crowd swelled, and Ids equipage iwis brought to a itandsrill. 
Then tlie elephants were brought out and charged the mob. and 
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muny pcopk were trodden to dcaUL For the Hindus went 
oa a^sembitng ajid cotnplnimtigp bmt m the end they had to pay 
the 

An anoaymnm bnt noUy-worded protest, sent to Aurangzeb 
about dib time from one of his Hindu feudntorics^ gives n vivid 
picture of the outraged feelings of loyal subjects at the treatment 
to which they w^ere subjected.f The writer points out that under 
die great Akbar, all sects, dimtiaiu, Jcivs, Xluslims, Hindus, 
Jains and n'cn athdits lived togeiJicr in perFeci hannony. “The 
aim of hk libera] heart was to cherish and protect alt tlie people/^ 
He and his successors had die poivcr to collect the poll-Lw, but 
rerrained because they did not give place to bigotry m dicir 
beam, and comidertd all men, high and low, to be created alike 
by God* “Such \vcrc die bcncvolejit intendom of your ancestors. 
Whilst they pursued dicae great autl generous prmcjptcs, where¬ 
soever they directed dicir stepcs. conquest and prosperity went 
before ihcniT and tlren they reduced many countries and for¬ 
tresses to their obedience* During your Majesty*^ rdgn, many have 
been alienated from ilie Einpirct aad further lo^ of temtory 
must necessarily follow, since de\'^ast;iiion and rapine now univer¬ 
sally follow without restraint. Your subjects are tmmplcd imdei^ 
loot; every province of your Empire is impoverishedj dtqjopu- 
ladon spreads, and dilhculdes accuniiihitc. * . . If your Majesty 
places any faith in those books by dbidnedon called divine, you 
will l>c there instructed God b the God of alt mankind, tun the 
God pf Mussalmans atone. Pagan and xVfus^alman arc alike in 
Presence. Dbtmctioas of colour ate His ordination. In your 
mosques, to fib name the voice b rabed in prayer; in a house of 
images, when dtc bell b shuken^ still He is the object of adoration* 
To vilify the religion or custonL^ of other men is to set at naught the 
pleasure of die Almighty^ Wlien w^e ddhcc a picture we oatunLlly 
incur the rG^enimcnt of the painter and justly the poet has said* 
* Presume not la arraign or semtinbe the w orks of Power Dtvine/ 

•EHwi nivt Du^^matt^ VIL 

tThc ituihorshlp nT diU letter u dixpuicd. Tod ftHiibei ii td [tinil Rjy 
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Unhappil)i', Uiis remarkable protest Tdl upoo deaf can. To 
Aurangzeb, toleration in any Ibrm veas an olicnee against Islanit 
and won Uw Empire tvas ablaze with rebellion. Tlic Jit 
peasantry round ^rlatburn, enraged at tlie violation of tkeir 
temples, killed their govemoir and pliindcretl Akba/* tomb at 
Sikandra. They were only put down after a pitched battle in 
which the Imperial troops lost four thousand men. In 1672 a 
sect of low-caste Hindus, known as the SatnomU^ started a 
risingin the Punjab, which was only suppressed aUcr severe fighting. 
In 1675 Atirangzeb committed die incredible folly of aticmpiing 
tn Jbrce Teg Bahadur, the Sikli Gum, to embrace JaJatn, and, 
when he refused, he put him to death with prolonged tortures. 
But Aurangzeb's most serious blunder was the alicnaiion of the 
Rajputs, whom Akbar had rightly looketl upon as the pillars ofhis 
Empire. Aurangzch bad no words too bad ibr the ‘^bcast-faced, 
beast-hearted Rajputs, Satam in humtm form,” and an oppor- 
timity of humiliating them soon presented itself. In 1678 Maharaja 
Jaswaiit Singh of Mfirwir died while serving the Empire on the 
North West Frontier, and the Emperor had tlic meredibk 
baseness to annex the state wIiIlc its defenders were far away 
fight ii^ his battles. .Miistim officiak were placed in charge of the 
administration, the poll-tax was im|>oscd, temples were demolished 
and idols broken, and the young raja was taken oITto Delhi to be 
brought up as a Muhammadan noble. From this late he was 
rescued by a devoted band of his followers, who carried off the 
boy and Ibis mother, xmd cm ihdr way out with ihdr sivords. The 
Imperial troops sent oAcr them were attacked so fiercely that they 
were forced to abandon the pursuit. Aurangzeb liad also given 
dire ofTcncc by demanding a princess of the family for the royal 
harem, bm the Rajput lady expressed her determination to 
commit suicide rather than yield to the embraces oftlxc “monkey- 
faced barbarian.” Tlic whole of Rajput^a was now in revolt. 
Tlic rebels were led by the Ranii Raj Singh of Udaipur, and when 
Aurangzeb took the field and occupied their principal towns, they 
fled to tiic hills and defied him to attack them. Prince Akbar. die 
Emperor's favourite son, who was left to carry on the war. pro¬ 
tested in impasioned language to hia father against the suicidal 
folly Qrhis policy. '•Blessings be on this race’s fidelity to salt,” he 
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wT/itr, *Svho* vs-idioiU hirsitatioii m giving up ihdr lives ht ihcir 
master's sons^ have done such deeds of heroism that for three 
years the Ejnperor oF India^ hia uiijhh'' socb, famous nimister^ 
and high grandees Irave been moving in distraction against ihem^ 
aJ though this is only the beginning of the con test. When Aiirangzeb 
refused to hsicn, Prince Akbar joined the enemy, and attempted 
to seiTe die throne with the hdp of his Hindu allies. But the 
wily Emperor eontrived that a letter should fall into the hands of 
Raja Duiga in which it was proposed that the Rajput iroopi 
sliould be placed in the forefront of the battle and left to thdr 
fate. He also entietd one of Akbar's iniiiisters, Tahavvur Khia, 
into his camp^ind mmdered him. The Rajputs, scenting treachery, 
deserted tn msssfi and Prince Akbar was compelled to flee for his 
life. He eventually reached die Dcccati, where he was hospitably 
reedved by the Maratliii chief SambMjh Aarangicb 

entered die Deccan in pursuit uf Jum, he escaped to Ikimbayi and 
toot ship to Persia* w here he tried in vain to coUect art army to 
reins rate himself. He died in 1704, 

WTten Prince Akhar fled U> the Deccan in 1681, the Emperor 
determined to pui into excctition his long drJcjrcd plan for die 
conquest of the South. The continued esbtence of the heretical 
states of Bijiipiir and Colkonda^ m spite of the fact that they had 
made a Ibrmal mbmistion, wa^ a deep otfence to liim* and he 
rt$ols^d to make an end of them altogether. Another 
w!uch he liad in ^iew was ihe reduction of the Marathi. Tlic 
hktory of the Maraitm State will be descrilj^d in a later chapter; 
it U sufheient to meiititMi here that die great Sivaji ft627^1600) 
had broken from Bijilpur, ^et up :i Hiridti stilte* and had 

defeated all attempts of the Bijapur and ^togul armie? to bring 
him to book. SivajT died in 1&80* but hb son Sambhajl iuccccdc<! 
him ^nd carried on hb fa therms policy. Prince Muazzam, Aurang- 
:^cb's eldest son^ protested against the impedicy of destroying 
Bijapur and GoJkonda, which scn'cd as bvdwarks again^ the 
rising Hindu power, but the Emperor was implacable. The 
Imperial army moved ?ilowly and ponderously into the Deccan 
and it did not reach Sholapur^ the base of operalions, until t&B5. 
Gemclli Carert, an IinUan traveller who ™ited die Emperor in 
1695* gives a vivid account of this huge motdrig city* thirty miles 
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m draimforttnce, >vith its *50 baaaan, 5oOjOoo camp followers, 
mcichants and imilicen, and 50,000 camels and 30,000 baggage 
elephant, Tht royal tents alone, induding Ow accommodation 
for the ^rem, ^ered tlirec square miles of graumJ, and were 

e ended b>' palisades imd ditches, with guns mounted at regular 
mtervak Sii^ an unsdcldy host svas entirely at thcincrey of the 
tumble Maratbas. who ivere experts at guerilla warfare, "The 
enemy cut down the grass, which was a cause of distress to man and 
M^t, and they had no food but coconuts and a grain called 
feudua, wliidi acted like poison upon them. Great oumben of 
men and Iioncs died. Grain was so scarce and dear that wheat 
dour so^ames could nor be obtained for less than three or four 
rupM. nit men tvbo escaped death dragged on a half existence, 
vjTih tryang and groaning as if every breadi they drew was 

their iasi. iTicre was not a noble who had a horse in hb itahle lit 
for use,"* 

Foiled in hia attempt to subdue the Maraihas, the Emperor 
w-ithdrew to Ahmadnagar, and in 1685 he advanced to attack 
Kijapur, BySpur sufrciidtred iti October r686; the young king 
was made prisoner and died in captivity fifteen years later. 'Fliis 
was the end of ilie great and flourishing city which had been the 
ccmirc of art and culture in the Deccan for over iwo centuria 
Ihc turn of Golkouda came next. Abdul Hasan, the Sulmo, had 
been gmky of unspeakable abominations. "The evil deeds of this 
uncked man," writes Aurangzeb,r beyond the hounds of 
^vnting. , . , Fitst, placing the reins of authority and govern- 
m^t in the hands of rile, tyrarmical infidels; opprenfog and 
afflicting rainrfr, shaUihs and other holy mtnj openly giving himself 
up to excessive debaucilery and depravity; Indulging in drunken- 
ness and wickedness night and day; making no dlstinctinn be- 
^'cen infidelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, depravity and 
dCTQtion; wngitig obatlnate w^r in defence of itifideis; w>ant of 
obedience to die Divine commandj iind ptohihidoJW. espcchUlv 
to tliat ccammand which forbids assistance to an enemy'j cotinCry 
the disregarding of whldi Iiad cast a censure upon die Holy 
Book in tile ry« of God and man," 11,r siege of Golkonda w« 

■Elliw and Dqwkhi, Vfl, J14, 
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opened in January 1687, but the ineffidem Mogul artillery niadc 
no imprc$$ioji on the walls, and at laat Aurangzeb tad to liavc re* 
course to bribery* 'ITie gates were opened, but one gallant oUteer, 
Abdiir Rruziik, ivith a taudifn] of men, aitadsed the Mogul columns 
as they entered and fought until at last he fed from his horse, widi 
no less than sev enty wonnds* He was carefully tended by Aiiraiig* 
mb’s stiigcons, and eventually entered the Imperiai service, 'live 
Sultan Abdul Hasan was sent to Daulatabad, where he was 
placed in honourable confinement, lu tfiflg Aurangaeb achieved 
his last success by the capture of the Maratha Rjja Sainbhaji and 
lus lanrily, Sambhiyl was gffcied his freedom if he svould embrace 
Islam, but he derisively refused and, having blasjihcmcd against the 
Prophci, he wits put to death with torture. His son Sliahu was sent 
to the Court, to be brought up as a Muliammadan nobleman. 

In ttigo die tide of Mo^ul coiicjucst had reached iu high- 
vi-atcr-niark. The Im Jndcpcnrleni b'ngdoms of die Deccan had 
been subdued. Aurangmb vw'as Emperor of India from Cape 
Comorin to Kabu!, and he would have been wise to return to 
Ddhi, leaving Prince j^Vzam Shah in the Deccan as viceroy* liul, ui 
reality, his triumpti was a hollow one. The mighty empire was 
actually on tlie verge of collapse. The Deccan campatgTi was a 
continual drain upon the Imperial treasury, and the stared*up 
wealth of Aurangreb's ancestors was puurcd out like water in 
maintaining the huge army in the field. India was far too vast to 
be governed by a single nian, and die Emperor was too suspicious 
to delegate power to anoihcr. He Imd now been absent for 
twenty years from his capital, from whicli he was entirely cut off, 
and had tost alt control over the ccnual govetnment. Corruption 
and oppression flourished undicckcd, anti In the Punjab the Sikhs 
and Jats were in open revolt. Nor were the Maratiils by any means 
subdued. Their ranks were swelled by numbers ofniastcrlesa men 
and profcssioniil soldiers, whom die fall of Bijapur and Golkonda 
liad left widtout cmjiloymeat. Led by RajarSm, the younger 
brother of Sambbajf, they fell back upon Jinji, the almost 
inaccessible stronghold in tiie far Soutit. From *694 to 1698 
the Mogul generals tried in vain to take Jinji, and when at 
hut they succeeded, Rajoram and his followers slipped away 
to carry on the contest. Gemelli Careri’s account of his interview 
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with Aurangzeb in 1695 is Tull of intcmu He found Idm 
cncampctl on die bank^ cif the Kisiaa river* TIic old man etiiej-cd 
slowly, leaning on a staff' he was in white muslin;, witli a single 
otorminis cnicFaJd in his lurban. tic received bii risitor coufleoLis-^ 
Iy» and enquired about die reasons which bioughi him to IndLi 
and the war dien being waged between Turjtey and Hungary. 
Careri says diat he was of lotv stature, with a large no^ slender 
and stooping with age, *rhe whiteness of his round beard was the 
more conspicuous over Ids oiivc*colourttl skin. Carcii noticed that, 
in spite of hi:i advanced age^ be was able to read peiitions pre* 
sented to him withoul spectacles, *^aiid by his cheerful, stujling 
eounietiance seemed to be pleased with the employrnoit."* TJie 
never-ending war with the Mara this dragged on inlcrmlnablyi. 
In i^oQ the Imperbil ariny UId siege to ^tara, die MiurStha 
capicaf and compdled it to s^urrenderj but whnt the Mc^ls w^on 
one day die Marithis recovered on the ncJ?t* lo 1704 another 
European traveller, Niccotao Manucci, vistted the royJil enmpi 
he gives a pathetk description of the aged Etnpcfor* ^^Most of the 
time he sits doubled up, hb head drooping. When his officers 
submit a pctitic/n, or inake repon to liim of any occurfcnce, he 
raises his head and straightens his back. He gives tliem such an 
answer as leaves no ojicning for reply, and 3til! looks nfter liis 
army in the minutest particulars* But diose who are at a distance 
pay very little attention to his orders. They make excuses, diey 
raise difficulue^^ and under cover of theiic pretexts, and by givLiig 
large sums to the olficiab at Court, iliey do just what they like, 
II only he wuuld abandon lik msx'k sainthood and behead a few 
of those in his Empire, there would not be so much disorrfer,^ ami 
be would be lictter obeyed,” In 1705 Aiirai^eb was attacked 
by fever. He was now eighty-eight, and at last the indomitable 
old man was forticd to give ibc order to redre. He Wiu pcjyiiadecl 
to Gill I>ack upon Alimadnagatj from ivhich i\vcnty=*four years 
earlier he had set out so full of hopes of conquest and glory; the 
rearguards of the retreating army ^v^^Tc contiEiually harried by 
the exultant Marath 5 s, and it seemed to the weary and dispirited 
troops as diough ^‘tiot a soul would escape From that knd of 
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mounUm \5 and raging; infidds/^ For two yeara Aurangzcb lin¬ 
gered oOp cUngiDg desperately to life, but daily becorrutig weaker. 
Hb letters writicn during this period axe full of paUu;?^. To Im son 
Kajnbaksti be writes^ 

^'My fears for the tamp and foUowtB are great; but alas! 
I know tiot mysdf My back is btnl with wcaknc$S| and I 
have lost the power of motion. Hit breaili ^v'hjch rose has 
gone and has kft not even hope belund it, I have rommiitcd 
numerous erimes and know not With wltai punishments 
[ may be seized. 'Fhough the Protcelor of Mankind will 
guard the camp^ yet care is incumheiii abo on the FaithrtiJ and 
on my sons. When 1 was alive^ no tare was taken, and now 
1 am ^oc, dir consequences may In: guessed. The guardian¬ 
ship of a people is a trust by God committed to my sons. 
Be cautious tlmt none of tlic Faithliil arc slain or that Uicir 
miseries fall upon my Jicad. .. , I'he domestics and courtiers^ 
however deed rful* yet must not be ill-treated. It is necessary 
to gain your views by genUcni:£s and art. The comptainis of 
the unpaid troops are as before. Dika Shikoh, though of 
much judgment and good understand]ng, seeded large 
pensions txn the people, but ptild them ill, and they were 
ever discontcnicd. 1 am going. Whatever go4xi or edl I 
have done, it was for you. Take tiol amiss nor remember 
the olfences 1 have done unto yuuFscifj that account may not 
be demanded of me hereafter.”* 

On February ittst, 1707, after be had Bnlshcd his prayers and 
was absorbed in meditation, an attack of Mutness came on^ 
hut "still die ftfigers of ?hc dying King continued Tncchanicaily 
to tell tlie beads of the rosary, and a quarter of the day later he 
breathed his last.” S<> pai^aed "rlic crowned saint of Islam,” His 
personal life had been of ihc simplest; he liabitually practised 
ra.sting and austeriiicsi at one time he had seriously considcrcci the 
question of giving up the world and joining an ascetic order. He 
had devoted himself to the task of purging Lhc land of heresy and 
idolatry, and his dediniiig years liad been passed in the fidd in 
•SarluM'* ^ (OoIrulUir 1915)1 V, 259. 
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an ineffectual crmadie against (ficinfidd. Uii cmc of the tragedies 
of history that all his elforts only led to the ruin of the greatest 
Em pile that India liad tviuicsscd. 

No gorgeous mauaolcuiu marks the last resting-place of die 
Creai Puritan of India. By hii own directions he ufas wTapped 
in a sJiroud of coarse canvas, bought from the proceetis of the 
sale of caps which lie had t^uilied with his own hand. Three 
hundred rupees^ the proceeds of topics of' the Koran which he 
had himsdf made, were distributed to the poor, and he was bid 
in a humble tomb of plastered masonry among the Muslim 
saints who arc buried in the village of Rauxa near DaiJalabad, 

The death of Aurangreb was followed by die usual scramble 
for power between tlic llittc sur\iviug sons. In the end. Prince 
Muaazam seized Agra and the Imperial treasury, and was en¬ 
throned with die title of Bahadur Shdh. BaJiSdur Shah ivas an 
ddcrly man, pious and Jimbible, but little fitted for the ccmlrol 
of affairs of State, He managed, howTc^cr. to patch up a truce 
widi the R.ajpflts, and tried to conciliate die Marath5s by sending 
back Raja Sh^iu to govern the Deccan as a feudatory of the 
Mogul ^pire. He liad to deal w ith an iitsuncction of the Sikhs, 
under Bandah, the 'Elbe Guru,’ who ivas captured and cstccuted, 
Baliadur Shah died in 171!!, and tlisordcrs at ence broke out in 
Delhi. The story of tlie next Dffy years a one of die most piteous 
in all history; aitarcliy and blothislied stalked unchecked through 
die unhappy capital, “Many persons of no party, and folio wen 
of the camp, unmindful of wlmi fate had In store fur dvera, were 
gready alarmed, and went off to die city until their Gnnilio. 
Ruffians and vagabonds began lo lay lianiis on the goods of 
i^y, Several persons were to be seen seeking rdbge in one 
litdc sliop. Friends and rdatians were unable to answer the calls 
made upon them. Great dbtucbanccs arose tn the armies of the 
princes, and none of the great men had any hopes of saring their 
lives.” The streets were tiUctJ with mutinous soldiers, clamouring 
for their pay, and the scene, In the words of the chronider, "was 
like the Day of Judgment.'* 'fhe power fell into the Imnds of 
two brothers, Abdullah and Husain AJi, known as “The King- 
Ifakcrs;* wlio wi up puppet Emperors at their will, and when 
diey had no further use for them, threw tltein into dungeons, 
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blinded and murdered thtm. 'Hie Empire now begm to break 
up. Asaf die Ntz^m-ulAfulk^ die foremost of die Mogul 
noblcSf disgusted at the degefiemcy of die Court, with its buffoons 
and dancing girl^, shook the dust of Dolhi Grom Ills feot^ and 
went off to die Deccan, where he carved out for lihuself the great 
state of Hyderabad. In a dmilar fasltion another great noble, 
Saadat Khan, the Naw^b Vazir, set himself up in Ouclli, and 
AUavardi Kb^i the Covemor of Bengal^ also ceased to pay 
tribute and became virtually independent Tlie Maratha horse¬ 
men had tung overrun the fertile territories of Central India, 
and in 1737 they appeared before the gates of Delhi] after 
cutting to pieces a force sent to meet them, they vanished a^ 
suddenly as dicy came. Thdr mere appearancct howevoTt 
spread puuic in the city. In 1739 a fresh terror arose. Nadir 
Shah, one of die mightiest wamora that Persia had jproduced, 
proclaimed hims elf King, and finding the gate^^ay of India 
unbolted and unguarded, adv^anced almost unopposed to the 
capital, bruiliing aside with eaae the wretched levies which 
tried to bar lus path. Tlie Emperor Muhammad Shah w^ent 
trembling to meet him; the two rulers entered Ddhi ride by side 
and exchanged visits of courtesy and pr^tent^. “Strange are tlie 
freaks of fortune,” writs an Indian hb tori an. “All the mourcca 
of the Mogul Emperor and his nobler at the dbposal of the 
Persian Red Cap! Tlic Mogul monarchy seemed to all to be over>^' 
All, however, went well until ^omc of the Persian soldiery were 
murdered in the byew^y^ by the city rabble. Then the order 
Avas given for a general massacre. For half a day the slaughter 
went on, w^hde Nadir Sb^, seated in the Golden Mosque, 
watched the scene. The gutters ran with blood. “The lUrects were 
strewn with corpses like a garden with dead leaves, ITie dly wa$ 
reduced to ashes and looked Uke a burnt plain ” The ChSndid 
Chowk, the famous street of die merchants, ^vas gutted. Never 
since the days of TimQr Itad Delhi iceti such a vuitadon; the min 
of its bcautiru] buildings was such that only the labour of years 
could restore the capimt to m forrojcr grandeur. At lengtli the 
Shah yielded to the piteous eutreatics of the Emperor and called 
off his men* The conqueror^ tlien departed, Laden witJi loot of 
fabulous worth. All the Imperial gold plate anti jewels, to the 
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value of many millions of nipees, elephants, htuscs, cosily stuffi, 
and, lastly, (lie famous Peacotlt Throne itself, ivere carried olT to 
Persia. Even the wretched inhabiumta were held up lo raosota, 
and many cotmuittod suicide, rot tier tban lace iltc shame and 
misery which had befaUen tliem. 

The sack of Delhi irt 1739 wutiderl ilte deatli^knell of the Mogul 
Empire, though phantom Emperors continued ttn occupy die 
tlirone, sitting in thdr mined lialU under tatteted canopies. Yet, 
so powerful was the magic of tlte name of the Great Mogul, that 
he was sdil regarded as almost sacral liirougliouc tltc country, 
and rival powers contended for the control over Ids person, 
"Notwilhstauding tlis Majesty's total dcpriraiion of real power,’' 
writes Arthur WcUcsIey, “almost every stale and every class of 
people continue to acknowledge hit nominal sovnxigllty. The 
current coin of every established power » struck in the name of 
Shah Alnm, Princes aud persons of \J[ic highest rank and family 
still bear tlie titles tind display die Insignia of rank widch they or 
their ancestors derived from die thmne nf Dellii under the 
acknowlcdgctl authority of Shah Atom, and His Majesty is stiU 
considered to be the otily foiintam of similar honours, nm pride 
of numerous classes of Mussolmans in India Is gratiTied by a 
recognition of the nominal authority of the iiSustrious represent¬ 
ative of the House of Timiir over the territories which once 
cocutituted the extensive and powcrfiil Empire uf the Mogul, and 
the Musjtaijiians arc still dI«}]Oscd to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the preteniions and demands oslcmibly proceeding from the 
auiiiority of the Imperial Mandate,”* 

111 t7fi5 Clive wxung from the dtular ruler the grant of the 
Diwiinl of Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, that is, the right to collect 
and administer the revenue of those provinces for the East 
India Company; later on the F.mpcror bestowed upon him a 
similar grant for tiic 'Ncirthcm CUrears,’ a large district in the 
north-east of the present Madras Presidency- SImh -\lam was 
notv residing at Allahabad, virtually a pensioner of the I^glishr 
l-aicT he returned to Delhi and become the (ool of die Manath^; 
in 1788 he w'os seized by a mflian named CrhulUm Kadir, who 
Hogged tJie royal princi^cs and blinded the Em].uanr in an 
•Wclleilty** DfspAUliB Cfd- M. Mxniti, i&^oh IV, 134-3, 
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attempt to foTCc him to disclose the whereabouts othh treasures. 
The Marutlia dueftain, \frihailj[ Sindia^ sdxed diis mispoakablc 
brutc^ cut off hh hands, niMc and cars and sent iiim m a cage to 
his victim. In 1804 Lort! Lakcp afler heating the Marathi outside 
Dcllil^ took the poor, blind old man under his jjrotection. In 1827 
Lord Amhmt insisted on TncctiD^ Sliih Alamos successor as an 
equals the Emperor seated on hb llirone in the Hall of Private 
Audience, and the Governor General hy hb d«!e on a chairi but 
die Imperial titles siiU appeared on the Company's rupets. 

On dial fatal Sunday^ May lOth* 185?* when die Indian 
Mutiny broke out, the sepoys from Meerut mdicd into Delhi, 
proclaiming as thdr leader the Em]>eror the aged Bahadur Shah, 
^vho was still regarded by millions of pious AlusLims as thcrighdut 
ruler of India. Mier the fall of Ddlii, Baltudur SliJJi with 
doubtful [rgaUty^ put on trial Ibr rcbethon against the East 
India Company. He wa^ dejHxsed and ended liLs days a'f a 5 tuto 
prisoner In Rangoon. Such w'as the ignominious end of the 
greatest and most pow erful of all die Indian dynasties which had 
ever occupicii the iJiriuic orUdliL 
Tlic causes of the downhUl of die Mogul Empife are many and 
complex, 'flic first was that tile Moguls were csseiuially foreigners^ 
and had no roots in the soU. Tltcy were aliens both by race and 
rellgiofi from die vast majority of liicir subjects. The far-sighted 
attempt of Akbar, the only one of hb hne with a%ision transcending 
the necessities of the motnenti to uniie the peoples of India under 
a truly national govremneut, found no sympathy with his suc¬ 
cessors. The religious policy of Aurangzeb, which resulted in the 
alienation of the Rajputs, deprived the Empire of its strongest 
supporters, and provoked widespread risiiap among the Hindus 
from Live Punjab to die Deccan, wliile hk attempts to check the 
lax morality and general corruption of the age ended in failure. 
His simple way of lift found uo imitators among his oBken. 
TTic presence of the Emperor at the capital was essential in 
order to maintain ilic government; Aurangzeb's absence for a 
quarter of a century, during wdiidi time he was cut olf in the 
inaccessible wilds of the Deccan, was fatal to good govemmenL 
The incessant wars wliich broke out on die occasion of cadi 
fi-esh occupant of the dironc resulted in the eKterminaUDn 
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of die old Mogul nobility. Ne^v blood from Central Asia no longer 
flowed into the covin tryp and tr ii a com man place that a 
foreign moe rapid] ^ degenerates under tropical conditions 
unless it is comtantly recruited from without. The ilesccndanis of 
die hardy followers of Babur^ who braved snowaiorms and 
mouncains oa thdr w'ay to India, liad become pale* languid and 
cfTcmmatc personal clad in voluminous muslin petdeoats, who 
took the frdd in palanquins, accompanied by hordes of camp- 
followers, luKuriDiti tents and i m mense trains of baggage. ‘'Great 
empires/' say?( Bacon, '^do enervate and destroy die fores of tlie 
nadves which they have aubdued, resdng upon their own pro¬ 
tective forces; and then, when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and 
they become a prey. . , , When a warlike state grows soft and 
effeminate, they may be sure of war; for commonly such states 
arc grown rich in the time of their dcgentnicy, and so the prey 
inviteth, and thdr decay in valour encourageth a u^r.” 

Anoihcr cause of the downMl of the Mogul state was its military 
weakness. Its vast, unwieldy armies were nothing more than an 
armed rabble. Bernier compares them to u herd of animals, and 
says chat 35,000 French veterans under Cond£ or Turainc* 
could rout tliem with ease.^ The French, and later ihc Fngliah, 
diicovcrcd that a handful of Indian sepo)'S^ drilled and dbdplincd 
in European fashion;, could rout an Indian ]io$t^ At Flasey 
(June 23rd, 1757)1 Cljvc had only 3,000 men* Including 950 
Europeans. With these he put to Qight the huge army of the 
Nawab of Bengal, consisting of 50,000 frifantry, tS^ooo cavalry 
and fifty-ilirec guns; hb own Iobcs amounted to twenty-two 
kilied and fort^-niuc wounded! The Nawab^l were over five 
hundred. Against die hforailias^ with their guerilla tactics, 
the Moguls were c^jualiy helpless^ Thdr artillery was crude and 
badly served; fortrcisos which later on surrendered in a few days 
to the English held out indefinitely and could only be reduc^ 
by bribery. 

Of the economic causes at work—the corruption of the 
officials, the extravagance of tlic nobility, the waistc of money on 
costly and useless buildings, and die oppression of the peasantry, 
which was driving large secdom of the country out of culdvadon, 

•TptoIj m !hi jEiftjfrtrfp p. 55. 
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mciidoD hiu alrtftdy been made. The cotiniry was tom to pieoei 
by dvi! wan, and groaned under every species of domesde con¬ 
fusion. Viltainy was practised in every form; al] law and rciigton 
were trodden underfoot; the bonds of private inendship and 
connections, as wcUas of society and goveroment, were broken; 
and every individual, as if amidst a forest of wild beasts, could 
rely on nothing but the strength bis own am.^ 
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Ckaptn XX 

MOGUL ART vUND CULTURE 


WiTiT ttic advent of die Moguls^ Indian architecture enters upon 
a new pimcr in w^hicli the rugged austenty of the work of the earlier 
siiltaiu U softened and beautified by Persian influence. The chief 
characteristics of Mogul buildings are the bulhous dome, the 
cupolas at the comers standing on slender pillars, and the lufty 
vaulted gate^vay, Biibur's disgust at the lack of the amenities to 
which he liad been accustomed in his new capital at Agra has 
already been recorded, and he at once sent for architecis from 
Constantinople and otlier centres of Islamic culture, and em<' 
ployed large numbers of skilled Indian stonemasons to remedy 
thee defects. Unfortunately, most of Babur’s work has been 
cleared away to make roenn for later buildings, Mogul architec¬ 
ture, as we ^Dw it, for all practical purposes begins with Akbar. 
Akbar had a passion for btukling. In the wordi of Abul Fazl, 
"His Majesty plans splendid ediflccs, ami dresses die work of bis 
mind and heart in die garment of stone and clay," His earliest 
erection, the tomb of his father HutnSyfln, has many noivel 
characteristics. Tlic main body of the build big is of red sandstone, 
inlaid with marble, and sumiounted by the characteristic cupolas. 
The dome is of white marble. It was clearly a tentative essay in a 
iic.w style, and Fergusson remarks on Uie poverty of the general 
design and tiic absence of the piciuresfiuc boldness of the tombs 
of the earlier dynasties* The most characieristic product of .'kkbaris 
genius is the city of Fathpur Slkri, happily preserved almost 
intact. Tlic central feature is the great mosque built round the 
tomb of S<iliJn Chhhti (Plate XVHI). Tlic tomb, which stands in 
tlic midst of tlic courtyard, is of ma rble inlaid with ninthcr of pearl- 
The windows contain marble tracery of line workmansliip. Hie 
comice is supported by brackete of elaborate and ahnost fantastic 
characicr, clearly Hindu in style, and the glittering white build¬ 
ing, seen in die bright light of an Indian ivintcr morning, 
contrasts vividly with the red sandstone of tlie mosque itself. On 
the south side b flic gigantic gateway, the Buland Daraiva^a, or 
Lofty Portal, erected to commemorate the conquest of Khaodesh 
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in i€oi. Tliu has been dcscribod at the most perfect architectural 
achic^’cmcnt in the ivholc of IndiiL The whole cdiAce has an 
almost inctcscribahtc dignity and impressjvencis, and die sand- 
stone has s^'cathcted bo a beautiful rose colour. Th^e are numcrom 
other public and private tiuilduigs in Falhpur Sikri, all of which 
present features of great interest, but men don can only be made 
here of the Divii'an<'i>Kh^, or IIbII of Private Audience. A single 
can-ed column of reel sandstone, surmounted by a gigandc 
capital, stands in the midst of the chamber. From the capital 
radiate four railed baJconlcs. Akbar, ‘like a god in the cup of a 
lotus flower,* sealed biimcir in the middle, with bis minuten at 
the four comers, while the nobla and others admitted to the 
audience stood below'. This singular erection b a stiiking xlluv 
tration of the otiginality of the Emperor’s genius^ indeed, as 
Fogusson justly remarks, the whole city is a lonianre in itone, 
such as very few arc to be found anywhere; it is a reflex of the 
mind of the great man who built, it, more distinct than can be 
obtained finom any other source. “In the empty palaces, the 
glorious mosque, the pure white tomb, the baihi, the lake, at 
every turn we realise some memory of die greaiest of Indian 
Emperors. We may even cnicr his bedroom, the K.hwahghar or 
Mouse of Dreams, and sec the very screens of beautiful stone 
tracery, the same Persian couplets, die identic ornament in gold 
and ultramarine on svliich Akbar feasted his eyes in the long 
sultry afternoons.Another charactcristio work is Agra Fort, a 
vast structure of red aandsione, svith svalls seventy feet high and 
lofty gateways. 

The reign of Jabanglt was not remarkable for any public 
buildings on a large scale. The chief architectural remains of this 
period arc Afcbar’s mausoleum at Sikandm, completed Ln ibia, 
and die tomb of Itimfid-ud-iiauLah, the father of the Empress 
Niir Jahan, erected in iGiB. Akbar's tomb, w-ith its four dimin¬ 
ishing storeys or terraces, is a most interesting structure, and was 
no doubt planned by the great Emperor JiimfeJf. It has been 
suggested that the design was a reminiscence, on djc part of 
Hindu craTiamen, of the ancient Bitddlilst viharj. Others have 
m.-imtaine(l that it was the work of Cambodian visitors from the 

•S. Lftfiff-Poflltj Urtdtr Mukammadfpi p. 2^1, 
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Far Ai tlicsmmnjUs the ‘false tomb/ which coosists of a block 
of (oUd marble carved witii llowtT) and bearing the formula; of 
the Divine Faith, AShh-v-AJehoTy 'God U Great,' and Jalli Jaldlun, 
‘Magnificent m his Glor^'*. Originally it was intended that it 
should be covered with a domed marble canopy, ‘to be cdleri all 
within widi pure ibcct-gold, richly inwrought’, Tlic Emperor's 
body reposed bdow, in a high vaulted chamber ditnly lighted 
irom above, beneath a white marble sarcophagus. The elegant 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daulah calls lor Uttlc comment. It is wholly of 
white marble, elaborately carved, and is decorated with the 
dainty pittra dam work which is such a feature of tlic succeeding 
reign. 

Under Shall Jalum, NIogul archiicciuTC reached its climax. 
Nothing can be more striking than tlic contrast between the 
manly simplicity of Akbar’i saudsione buildings and the Ui\-islily 
ornamented and elaborately inlaid marble work of hh grandson. 
It is significam of the decadence which was already about to 
set in. In Shall Jahati's buildings, the Hindu mdutnee, so strong 
under Akbar, entirely disupjicars. llie miBit lamoiis of all Sli 3 h 
Jahin’s works is the incomparable Taj Mahal, begun in 1632, the 
year after the death of bis beloved Empress, and not completed 
until t647, though ao,oao workmen ivere employed on it daily. 
Its total cosnvas stated to have been Just over 41 1 laklis of ri](>ccs, 
or four and a half million pounds stcrlingi fortunaicSy, perhaps, 
for die resources of the unhappy and overtaxed peasantry, tlic 
Emperor's dream of a replica on the oppoaito side of the Jumna, 
linked by a flying bridge, was never realised. An unsuppoTted 
itatement of Father iMonrique, that thcandiitcct was a Venetian 
named Jerome Verotico, may safely be dUregarded. The design is 
purely eastern in conception, and Pcmlan authorities ascrilic it to 
a certain Ustad Isa (Master Jesus), a Turk from Constantinople, 
W’ho had previously worked in Shirar and Samarkand. The TiiJ 
Mah.^1 is a great complex of buildings, surrounded by u massive 
wall, widi mosques on tWOSides. In tlie centre the marble mausoleum 
rises lotus-like from the midst of the formal gardens and Ibuntnins 
which surround it, "At the end of a long terrace, its gracious out¬ 
line, pardy uuiTorcd in the still water of a wide canal, a fairy vision 
of silver white — like die spirit of purity — seems to rest so ligbdy. 
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SO tenderly, on the earth, as if in a moment it u'ould soar into Uic 
slcy”.* Atthccomfirs of Uieraided ptadbrni stand,sentlnel-Ultc, lour 
lofty minarcu, TJic spandrels and other architccturat details arc 
picked out in pithu dara vvnrL, tlie stones employed bdn^ agate, 
cametian, jasper and tuttjuotsc. “'nicy arc combined in wrcailies, 
scrolls and fretSi as exf^uislte in design as beautlTul in colour, and 
TcJicved by the pure wliiic marble b which they are laid, they 
form the most beautiful luid precious style of ornament ever 
adopted in aixhitccture.**f Descending, u'e find ourseli’s in the 
cwm where the royal lovers sleep side by side. “No wortis can 
express the chasicn«l beauty of (liat central chamber, seen in 
the sofi gloom of die subdued light which reaches it through the 
distant and half-closed openings that surround it/' Tlic Taj 
Mahal is. Indeed, ‘the miracle of fniracics, die final wonder of the 
world' (Plate XX). OfShah Jahan’i buildings in Agra Fort, die 
most attractive is die little Pearl Mosque, built of ddicatcly 
veined marble, and entirely unadorned. 

In 163B, Shah JaJian coimnenecd to build for iiimself a new 
capital at Delhi, which he named Sltalijahaniibiid. Tlic palace is 
surrounded by a W'all of red sandstone. On entering, the visitor 
finds Iiitmcif in a vaulted hall like the nave of a gigantic fJothk 
cadicdral. Passing through tlieNaubat Khanii. or Music Clhambcr, 
where tlic drums announced Uie approach of the Itniieriul corubge, 
he arrives at (he Diwan-E-Am, or Hall of Public Audience. Beyond 
this lies the Diwan-l-Khas, or Hal] of Private Audience. This is a 
marble pavilion, the fiettctl pill an richly inhiid with pirir^r dura 
work. The ceiling was originally of crimson, overlaid with gold 
and silver fiJiage, and hero the Great Mogul, on hut Peacock 
Til rone, gave audience in private to princm of the blood, nobles 
and foreign ambassadois. On the cornices at either end of diis 
superb chamher is the couplet:— 

Agftr fa dims hur raji zmin art, 

//tmtm as/, humin «/, hernia ast! 

If on earth be an Eden of bliss, 

It is thb, it is this, it is thia f 

* &. B. HavnII, Umdhoc^ le Agra fmd cAf T^^ p. So. 

tfergM*™, Hiat^ ef md Biutm Atthittctart, p. 398. 
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Bchlud La a rnayj! of buildings which comprise the priv’^tc 
apartmcnLi of the Emperor and his seraglio. Tlicsc rooms ia- 
idudcd the Painied Chamber {Raag Malial), die House of 
Drtatni! (Khw'abghar), and many others. Aa outstanding feature of 
these rooms is the pierced marble screens between tlicm. One 
doorway, whidi bears abcs'c it the Seales of Justice JnJaid in 
gold, is especially famous, It is somewhat of a reUef after the 
dazzling and voluptuous splendours of the pufacc to turn to Shah 
Jahan’s two otiicr great buildings, the Jama hfa^id or Cathedral 
Nfosque at Dellii, and Jahangir's tomb outside Ijiliore (Plate XIX). 
The Jama Ma^id, intended as a centre of public woRhip for iJie 
populace of the capilah is a dignified and nobly-proportioned 
stnicture, admirably suited for its purpose. 

The Mogul love of nature has already been commented on; 
Eabur and his descendants rcs'cUed in trees and flowers and land¬ 
scape-gardening as a favourite diversion. .\ Muhammadan uobte- 
man was wont to plan for himseLT a BaradiLri or summerhouse 
where he could take his case after the heat of the day, and wliich 
would become his resting-place at death. It usually stood in the 
midst of a for mal garden, laid out in geometrical patterns. In a 
iiot, dry country sucJi as India, water is essential, and the gardco 
w'as well supplied with fountains, artifieial cascades, and marble 
channels asid basins, U was planted with shade and fruit trees, 
but the Mogul garden was not invariably associated wills the 
tomb, JahStigir and hia consort, Ute Empress Nur Jahln, laid 
out gardens wherever they stayed* Jahangir in his \tm 6 ifs con- 
standy reverts to the subject and records the in tense pleasure 
which he derived Irom them. The Shalimar, Nisbat and other 
gardens in Kashmir arc perhaps the best examples of the Mi^l 
gartlener's art. Above the gate of tlit SlialimJir Garden in Lultore 
u the famous couplet: 

Sweet is ihb garden, through envy of which the tulip b 
spottnl, 

TTic rose of Uie sun and moon forms its beautiful tamp. 

Painting was no novelty in India when Humayun brought 
Persian draughtsmen liack ssdth him on his return from exile. The 
Hindus had long adapted the ondent art of Ajtuita to the 
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[llumlniitian of rdigioiii manuscripts^ and diert were Qourishing 
schooh^jf paiiidng In J ammu^ K ^gra and Kajput^ua. I n Rijput^na 
ihe artbts enjoyed the patronage of the wealthy Hindu prinecs* 
and their work, like th3[ of Agra and Delhi, tended to become 
a Court art. The subjects cho&cn by these painters arc mcially 
mythological^ die favourite themes are episodes from the Sfah& 
bAdrata and mid irom the life of Krislina; hh amoun 

widi the Gopis or Divine Milkmaids afford aJmosc inexhausdbie 
scope for the iinaginarion (Plate XXI). Others wcfti the Hindu 
musical modca, aUegorically representeti By appropriating 

Jt different mode to each of ihc seasons^ the artiits of India cozi« 
aceted certain strains with certain ideas. Albums of pictiirea 
depicting lljcsc went by the name of Rdgmdid or 'Garlands of 
i(odcs\ Scenes from Hindu daily life—girU wonhipping at a 
shrine, ascetics plunged in nicditatitm imder a banyan tree^ 
clephiints, cattle and decr—are very coininon, (Fig. Night 
scenes, irith their start I lug chiaroscum cfTccts, were also aEirtmely 
popular. **In these works. Nature h represented mtii a simple 
and decorative dirtctncs^, expressive of all forms but rigonoudy 
exduding the complex and immatcrinl; an art tliat is true to 
nature, to the artist's ideals and to the time and country he lived 
in; without dfort, widiout laUeneas and iridiout pfe^-aricaticin.*** 

Humay^uifa chief ards!.! were Mir Sayyitl Ali and KhwajS 
Abdus Samad. Mir Say^ id Ali \vm a pupil of the famous Bihzad of 
Herat, ‘the Raphael of the Easi\ and early Mogul art bcao 
praiiounccd tracics of its Persian origin. But with Alcbar tHrgan 
the fusion of the Hindu and Persian styles from which Mogul art 
seas evolved. Abu! Fazl rceonls Akbar's remarkable dictum on 
the subject of painting, which was regarded by striedy orthodox 
Muhammadans as idolatrous. *'Tlici*e arc many,'" he said, "who 
hate painting, but such men 1 dj^likCp it appean^ to me as if a 
painter Itad quite t>&:tiliar means of rccogniiiiiig God; for a painter, 
in sketching anything that has hfc, and in demising the limbs one 
after another, muse come to feel that he cannot bestow personality 
upon his work, and is thus forced to thank God, tfie Giver of Life, 
and will thus incicasc Imkntiwlcdgc.'^l Akbar especially admired 

lieath, EstatT^is ^ Ari^ p. 16. 

fAin-i^Akbarit tznm. BLochmiinii ancl Jurcti (Calcuitfi, ]B^3-i8gi]| L toy. 
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Hindu art. *‘*nteir pktufCf,’* he was wonl %o *ay, "surpass our 
conception of things; few in the whole world art {loimtl equal to 
tbem." Among the Hind u artists who caught Al(bai*s attenuon, 
one of the most remarkable was Daswanath. Daswinath was the 



fio. 49. Parirait 0/ 8 IRiuhf Ladj) (%>Hf &Aeiaf) 


son of a poor palanquiu*bearer, who used to amuse himself by 
drawing on Wi^. Tlte Emperor recognised bis talent, and sent 
him to Khwaja Abdus Samad's studio for training, but iin- 
fortunately he became insane and committed suicide. An even 
greater genius was another Hindu, Basil wan. "In background,” 
says Abut Faal, "drawing of featitret, distribution of colours, 
portrait'painting and several other branches, hr excels, so liiat 
many cridt^ prefer him to Daswanath." Akbar used to pay 
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regular visJis ii> tiie studios^ and tevvard ihc artist according 10 
ihcir proficiency* The studios^ with their staff of pointers, call!* 
graphists, grindcj^ of colours and gilders, were busy hives of 
indiisiry* Among the undertaken in the Royal atcliept were 
an album containing portraits of His Majesty and the gttuit 
nobles of the Court, and illustratioQs for the die 

(a Persian version of tiic Mahdhhdmtii)^ liis grand* 
father^a MemoirE, and other works. 

Jahangir wa^ a great connoisseur of painilng. Be speaks of tviO 
artists, Abul Hasan and Mansur, whom he specially admired. 
Tlic former was comniissioned to paint die frontispiece to his 
Memoirs, and Jahangir recognised his lalent by raising lum to 
(he rank of a Grandee (Khan) of the Empire. Speaking of himself 
Jahangir says, '^when any work is brought before me,, either of 
ileceaged artists or of the present day, without \hc names being 
UM mci I say o» the spur of the mumcpt tliat it is the work of 
iuch and such a man. And if there be a picture containing many 
ptutroits, and each face be the work of a different tnasier, I can 
discover which face is the ivorit of each of them. If any other 
person ha^ put in tlic eye and eyebrow of a face, I can discover 
whcfie work the original face and who hits painted the eye and 
eyebrows.During tlie reign of Jahangir^ Mogul psundng began 
to be allccted by European conLact; WcsUuti influence la chiefly 
seen In greater naturalism, and the use of perspective and ihnding. 
Tlie Jesuit Fatltcn brought witli diem numerous religious pkiures^ 
mosdy reproductions of works by famous Jtalum artists, which 
were immensely admired. The court pointers were adepts 
at copying- Sir Thoraiis Roc tells an amusing story of a tvager 
which be had with Jaliungfr about n picture w^hich he brought 
as a present. He said he would give a paintcrii reward”—fifty 
rupees—to anyone who could imitate it witli absolute accuracy. 
The siumc evening, six copies w ere laid m frout of the Englbh 
ambamdnr, who confessed ldm.>icLrunable topick nuii the originals 
The Emperor w*m so merry' and joyful at hb aiiists' success that 
lie 'crakctl like a Northern man/ Berniers remarks on Indian 
painting are interesting. He say's tiiat ail ardscs were in the pay ol' 
the Court or some nobleman, and could not ttdst apart fimm 
ifaiu- Rogers and Brvmd^tc, I, m. 
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patronage. Me admirixl the beauty, sormeu and dcdicacy of their 
paintings and miniatures, ttiough he thought tlicm deficient in 
‘juit propordoiis and in the expression of the Cice,’ Me mtntiom a 
shidd displaying the ccpioits of Akbar by a celebrated artist, 
svbich took seven years to complete.* 


HO- 43- Calligt^hif Dfitiving eoiafMuJ 0/ liv jw»mJ vflht Tttetc* faiams. 


Mogul painting may he said to have reached its zenith under 
JaUiingIr. TIic Ctiiirt artisli nosv appear to have emancipated 
tlicntselves from the Persian cunvctittom which make the work of 
Akbar's time appear stiff and formal, and die best an of the period 
il; delightfully fresh and natumJ—a happy blending of Iranian, 
Indian and Euro|Mi3ii infiurnccs, wliilc maintaining a character 
fieculiai'ly its own. (Plate XXII). A saying attributed to Prince 
D.-iniy&l happily sums up the prevailing sentiment. '‘We axe tired 
of the old wearisontc talcs of Laila Majnun, the modi and the 
nightingale. Let the poets and artists take tbr dieir subjects what 
^Trmdi m lAi Mogul Eiopiwt, p. 253. 
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wc have ourselves iem and And thU h what they did. 

Imtcad of illustrations for Persian maniiscnpts, wc have iiUikin^ 
portraits, animated hunting scenes» and charming studies of 
animals, birds and flowers. Majtiur in particular excelled in 
ilic latter* and cxainpJes sun^vc m all the great cutlecdons. 
Thdr hdetity to nature is striking, jind their flower studies should 
be compared to those in the pi^frti dum work on the palace walls. 

Sh^i Jahan was more Lnicrtsied in architecture than pamdiig 
and during im reigit the immbo* of Gtmrt artisL^ was reduced. 
Their work stiows of approaching decadence in the lavish 
use of gold and other omamcutatiML S^fost Mogul pictnjrs are on 
paper, and die tecJiciique is generally the same. Tlie surface is 
trcaied w'ifh a pigment and afterw ards burnished. The oudine is 
then drawn and the bodyKioIours laid on in successive layers. The 
brush cm played of squiuers hair, and a one-hairtd brush 

was used for die finest work, Tlirrc are r ematm of mural paintings 
at Path pur Siktip and abo at Bijipur in th e Deccan^ but only 
fragments have survived p A swingle picture was often the wort of 
a number of collaborator?, one being responsible for the oudinet 
a second for ihe colour and a third for the back-grotmd, while a 
caUigraphbt executed the floral Isorder and BUpcncriptioti. 

Closely aiiied with the ;irt of painting was that of calligraphy- 
Calfigiaphy was die only form of a.rt permitted by extreme liltirnlc 
orthodoxyp and was culLivntcd as nisiduously in Muhammadan 
countries as in China ami Japmu (Fig. 43), ConnoUseurs gave large 
mms for the work of celebratctl cailigraphists. CaUigrnphy also 
entered largely into tlie decoration of Ujc mosque^ die mnety-nine 
Diwne namci and K-orantc texts arc inscribed round die portal 
and on the walls, and ap^mar in die tracery of die windows. There 
arc \^riom typi» of lettering, from dm stiiT upright Kufic to tlie 
flowing Nastllilc licSovcd of Akbar. Tjic Imperial palaces con¬ 
tained immense libraries. The library of Agra, according to 
Fatlier Manricpic, who wan dicrc in 1641, contained :t4,ODO 
volumes, and was voluctl at sbe and a half million rupees, or 
nearly three-quarters of a million sterling, Most of dicsc were 
dispersed or destroyed in the troubled times which followed on the 
death or Aurangzeb. Many albuma of pictures found their way to 

•QijCiiljed In N- CL NtdiUp SitafUi ui indum Pinutmi iBombiLy^ p. 75* 
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EurDp«, whtre ihcj' found vu-mm admirers- Rcmbrandi and Sk 
Joshua Reynolds axe aiuoti^ Eurojjcan armt^ whci keenly appre- 
ebted the beauly and ddicacy of ludiau paintmg. ^[any fine 
coLlcclions exist in England and in variatis parts of Europe and 
may be seen at the Vktoda and Albert Muscunip die Britbli 
Museum and the IntlLi Office. A ^saihctjc miertat auadies to a 
particularly beautiful album m the latter piace. It belonged to the 
gifted and Ul-fatcd Data Shikoh, and bears die inscirptiou* '^This 
album vtixs pracnlcd lo bis ncumi md dearest Jrieudj die lady 
Nadira Begum* by Prince Muhammad Dura Stukoh, son of the 
Emperor Shah Jahau, in the year 105J” (A.Dh 1641-^2). 

Brief menuou must be made of the other arts. Sculptufc was 
cultivated to ^ome extent^ in spite of die Koranic proiiibitiojv, 
but no specimens h.^\x escaped the iconoclastic fury of Aunmg- 
zeb^ The (igure$ of two Rajils^ said to be Juinial and Patta, the 
defenders of diitor in 1568^ originally stood outside die gales of 
die fort at Dcllii^ and there were siatuc^ uf j-'diiar Singh 
the Rana of Chi tor and his son iTcncath the audience window 
at Agra, Jewdty reached a high degree of perfection; the 
crowning triumph of die jcvvellcr^s art was the hunou^ Peacock 
Throne* the enamelled canopy of which Wits nupporied by iw clvc 
golden pillars inlaid with cmeraliB. Betiveen the pillars ivcre 
pairs of peacocks* encrusted with diamond^ rubies, emeralds and 
pearls. It was supported by six massive feet of solid gold. 11 was the 
work «f die Court jeweller^ BebatJal Kiian* ami took seven years 
to construct- There was a great demand for inlaid worfc* damas¬ 
cening and enamelling, md for the goldsmith's and silversmith's 
art. The Royid Mints turned out a (me series of gold, silver and 
copper coins. Tliese %v'crc ustialiy stamped w'idi CiJlignipluc 
devices, tliough Jahangir shocked orthodox sendmciit by repre¬ 
senting himself holding a wimscup. Evci^xme wore gold and .diver 
ontamenUi and the amomit of predoui metal consumed in this 
way Avas incredible. The looms turned out fine oarpetSi brocades 
and silks, fndian muslins, thawb* and chintzes were famous 
all over the world. TliC Isarc, descried halts of Agra and Dcllii 
presented a vesry difTcrent appearance in 1659, wbrn die Great 
Mogul* seated on his ^throne of royal sutc/ gave audience to 
his courL Here b Bcrnicx^s vivid dcseriptiuu <if die scene 10 1659: 
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“At the fool of the ihrane tvci« at$eiubtetl i*Il the Omrahs 
in splendid sppstel, upon a pbifomt surrounded by a 
silver railing and coveted by a spadfuis canopy of brocade 
nith deep fringes of gold. 'Die pillai^ of Uic ball were hung 
wiiii brocades of a gold ground, and fl cwtred silken canopies 
were raised ov'cr the whole expanse of the extensive apart* 
ment, fastened with red silken coids from which were sus* 
pended large tassels of silk, and g<dd. The floor tvai covered 
entirely with carpets of the richest silk, of ironic nsc kngtli 
and breaddi. A tent was pitched outside, larger than the 
hall, to w^hich it was joined by the top. 11 spread iWi'cr half the 
court, and was completely endosed by a great balustrade 
covered with plates of silver. Its supporters were pillars 
overlaid witli silver, three of whicli were as tliiclc and ns 
high as the mast of a barque, the other smaller, llic outside 
of this magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with 
elegant Masiilipatam chintzes, figured expressly for that very 
purpose with llowcrs so natural and colours so viv-id that the 
lent seemed to be cucorotiassed with real paficrrcs.*'* 

Literature llcurished under die patronage of the Mpgut 
Emperors, two of whom, Babur and Jaliangir, composed their 
own memoii^. Those of Babur were written in his native Turki, 
but were translated into Persian in die reign of.\khar. At iVkbar's 
court Wits gulhered a galaxy of poets, imisidaus and men of 
letters. Of the poets enumerated by Abul Fazl, the best was his 
brother Faizi, extracts from whose eompoutions are givtro in the 
or Institutions of Ajtbtir. Of the historiana of die age 
incomparably die greatest is Abul Fazt hinuelf. Ifis vast Akber 
^Sma or Life of Akbar, of which the Aia'-i-Akbari is a part, is die 
most imporunt historical work which India has produced, Ttic 
first part contains a history of die House of Timur duwn to the 
forty-sixth year of the Emperor; die remainder is a Gazetteer, 
It deals with the Imperial Household and Goiirt; die military 
and civil services; the Judicial and exeeudve departments, in¬ 
cluding finance and land revenue; the social, religious and literary 
djaractcrbtics of the kHudu popubtion; and lasdy, the sa^ngs 
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and ob^np'atiom of Abbar bim-iclfp VVrtticn in a spirit of frank 
hcrcHworshipi ic has cmicd for iits autliar ilic dtle of the Mogul 
Bosuxll. No details^ from the rfivnnuts of a province to the price 
of a pine-appki arc be>'oiid hLt microscopic and patient investi¬ 
gation, but his arttiab have iioiic of the pregnant meaning and 
point that in a few master-strokes exalt or brand a name to all 
time, and Hash the actors of the drama acro^ the page in 

scenes that dwell Idr c^cr m ilic memory,* Some of die most 
important undertakings of tiie men of letters of die Mogul Court 
were the translation into Persian of standard Sanskrit works. A 
deep inten^t was taken In Hindu philosophy, and Faizi, the Poci 
laureate, rendered tlie Bfmgumi CUd into Peraan verse. Diira 
Shikoh was a student of die Vedanta and die Upanuhatk. 
Persian abridgements of the Hindu Eplcs^ the Puranas, and the 
LSdvdli (a treatise on mathematic^) were made. 

With, the accession of Auraog£cb| a deadly blight Ic: 11 upon the 
arts. Tht Court musidaiuti artists and hiitoriaus were dismissed^ 
and no important buildings were erected $avc a few mosques on 
the site of Hindu temples w^bich had been demolished, ^rhough 
au accomplished pocl, Auraiigzcb discouraged poetry on die 
ground dial poets dealt in fabcliood. History was banned, be¬ 
cause it gave rise to feelings of undue pride, “After die expinidon 
of ten years, authors were forbidden to write die events of this 
just and Hgluccjiu Emperor's name/' Paimingj on die walk of 
Fatlipur Slkri and Bijapur were defaced as idolatrousp and 
Aurangzeb even gave up showing himself at die audience^ window 
because liis subjects gave him worship only due to the Creator. 
A well known story* relates how* one day he heard a funeral 
procession passing tile palnce. On asking whose funeral it was, he 
was lold that the moumers ^vere bearing die corpse of music to 
hU grave^ "^Bury him deep,” replied die Emperor, ”diat not a 
sound of him comes to my cars.” Bemier gi vw a padietic picture 
of the condithm of the unfortiLitate court arrists, only called in as 
occasion aLno^Cj grudgingly rewarded for thcit work, atul lucky 
if they escaped widmut a flagging as part-paymcnLf 

^Aa^Mksn,. tfoiu.arid Jarret (Cohuitap 16^3* 1691), VoL IT, 
PfTrkc*. 
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Tbc Mogul Court at the height of its glory rcscmhlcd in maoy 
respects that of Versailles, la both eases a fabulously svealthy and 
exira\'agaiii ctibUity were living a life of die utmost luxury, at 
the expense of an overtaxed and. starving peasantry, Xa both 
cases, the an of the period was an art fiwtcred by the Court, the 
art of the jeweller and miniature painter, witli few roots in the 
life of the people. In ndtlicr instance did it survive the downfaU 
of Its patrons, and in India the decadence was rapid. The build¬ 
ings erected by the royal Qiuiiiy of Oudh, the chteT centre of 
Muslim culture in the nortli after the dccUnc of the Moguls, are 
tawdry olwminadorn. Bui in Riljputana and a few other Hindu 
States, the tradidonai arts lutvc survived, and mastcr-inasoni 
continue to work on the traditional lines. It is a matter of regret 
that the great opportunity to utilise their services in the building 
of tlie Neiv Delhi in tgi t was allowed iostip< 

EdVCATlON crxDEa Tint muuammaoaxs 

The liigh degree of culture in Mogul India was largely the 
result of the eseelicnt system of educadnn. Education was con¬ 
sidered lo be a religious duty; at the age of four, the boy, if he 
were the son of rich parents, was given a saver-mounted date 
inscribed with a chapter of the Koran and was handed over to a 
tutor; if poor, lie was sent to the Miikiah or primary school kept 
by the Mullah, which was attached to every mosque. Here he 
learnt by heart die Kalima or creed aad certain verses from the 
Koran which were neocaary for lib daily tievotiom. To tliis were 
added the Hadis or T'tadiiions of the Bropliti, the three R’s and 
Peruan. Elegant penmanship was cultivated, and if the boy wished 
to learn the arts and crafts, he was apprciidced to an Usiid or 
master. Catrou givea an inteccstiiig description of ilie educa¬ 
tion of the young Mogul princes: “Wtiibi ility remain in the 
harem, under the tyc of thdr father, n euiuich b charged with 
their education. They arc brought to read, and sometimes to 
write, in Arabic and Persian. Tlicir bodies are formed to military 
excrdscs, and they arc instructed in die principles of equity. They 
ate taught to decide radonally upon subjects of dbpute which 
occur, or on supporitiiious suits at law. Finally, they ateinstmeted 
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in ilic Ntuhtuniviadan religion and in t]i« interests oF the naiio-n 
which tlicy may be called one day to govern.”* After leaving 
school, the mote advanced went to the Xfadrassah or college, 
wiicfc the curriculnm was mainly religious. The chief subjects 
taught were theology, mathematics and physics, but Persian MUt 
kttns were added. But education in India tras In very mudi Uic 
same state as in Medieval Europe. Tliere had been no Indian 
Renaissance. Atbar had designs for making the curriculum more 
practical, but it is doubtful whether they were enfenced, and 
Benner comment on the lack of secular Univerejiics of tlie 
European type, and he tells an amusing story of the reproaches 
trbich the Emperor Aurangaeb heaped on his tutor for wasting 
hit umc on lire subtleties of Arabic metaphysics to tlie neglect 
of practical subjects such as geography and politics. Forgetting 
how many important subjects ought to be embraced In the 
education of a pimcc, you acted as if it were cliieil^ necessary 
he should possess great skill in grammar! 

Women, owing to die purdah system, couhl not attend public 
irutluitions, but in nearly cv'cry nobleman’s establishment a 
schoolmistress or govemess was kept. Muhammadan noblemen 
demanded culture in their wives, and .Akbar, always in advance of 
his age, built a girU* school at Futhpur Slkri. Many Muliatntnadai] 
women were patrons of literature and themselves writen. The 
memoira of Gulbadfin tkgam, Akbar’s aunt, are well-known, 
and his foster-mother, Msham Anaga, endowed a college at Delhi, 
Atbar'# wife, Salima Sultana, the famoux Empress Mumiaa 
Mahal, and .Aurangiteb’s aster, the princess Jahanaralkgam, were 
poetesses of note. Muhammadan women, despite purdah, 
governed empires and led armies in the field; among these, llic 
Sultana Raezayat of Delhi, Chand BihT, the heroic defender of 
Ahmadnagar, and the roaslcrfu] Nur Jah^n, were the most 
distinguished. 

vetcVACiiutK. UTUtATtnut 

Mention must be made of the growth of vernacular literature 
during the Mogul period. Far away from the Imperial court, 
the tlindii peasant pursued his immemorial vocations, little 

*Csinnf, Hitler^ ^ (Ar Eii^t of (A# (iTOSb P- 5 * 1 ^' 
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iaQumccd by the gtcitt world aiouiid- Mention hus been made of 
the devotional mcrv'Cmcnt, which centred round the woiihip of 
\ tiihnu m his v'a.nous uicamatioosi crpecmliy lu ICriihna and 
Rama. In Hindustan, a great leader had arisen in the person of 
Vallahha Acharja (>479'* 53 Of had done much to spread 
the worship of Krishna among the masses; his teaching was carried 
by Chartanya into Bengal, where it made a strong appeali. 



mo. ■J4. Caili^aphie Dtatoiiig: fitUhia mi tht Gupiti^ 


Cliaitanya was deeply emotiojial; he wou(d dt with his disciplea, 
cliaoiing the praise of the Divine Name, utitiJ they became 
excited to the utmost pitch of religious ecstasy, and after tliis 
they would march through the Bengal towns viJlagei, 
with drams beating and flags flying, singing hymns b honour of 
Krishna and his consort Riicihii, (fig. 'I'hanb to Ghaitanya's 
teachbg, experienced a rdigiotu revival, and tht worship 

of Krishna is immensely popular oil over that part of the country 
to~day, It is a reltef to turn flotn die erotic and sensuous cull of 
Krishna tn that of the lirro-god Rima. The gmatest of the 
devotee* of Rama was TuJ±i Das, who was born near Delhi about 
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A.D- 1532- Tutsi lias was a R raKmjn. "but lie detcxTnined to 
compose a poem in praise of liis god, not in Sanskrit buL in tlic 
lanipjuiLgc of tire people. “My lot,” he says in his imroduction, "is 
low', but uiy purpose high; 1 am confidem of one thing: that ilic 
gticid w'lll be gratified, tliougU fools may laugh.” He lyanu hii 
readers to expect no se-vual appeal in die *'Lake of R^n's Deeds,” 
which was the tide which he gave to hb poem, “Here are 00 
prurient and seductive stories, like snails or frogs or scum on the 
water, and therefore the lustful crow and the greedy crane, if 
tlicydocome, are duappointed.” ThcR^muyanaofTulsi Das, as 
die poem is popuLirty called, a recited and read all over Northern 
India to-day. It retells die old story of VaJmiki in simple, tno«ng 
verse, but with the difference that Rama Is no longer a dead hero, 
but a Using Saviour. The foUoiiing qumation is from a passage 
of great beauty in ivhich Rama’s mother soliloquises over the 
Divine Infant lying In her arms; 

"With Ungers locked in prayer she cries; *How may 1 dare, 
O I^ord God Immort^, Tliy lioundless praise to teJL^ 

Far above the world's confusion and season’s vain intrusion. 
Whom all die Scriptures witiie^ mcomprehemibtci 
^Vhom saints and holy sages have hymned dtrough all die ages, 
die fouRtiun of compassion, die source of every gracej 
Who aye with Lokshmi reignest, Huiu, even Thou, now 
deignese to be my son and succour thy sore^tried chosen race. 
Tliough we know by revdnuun, Iteavcn and eartii and all 
creation in each hair upon Thy body may be found. 

In my arms Thou sweetly dreamest, O mystery supremest, far 
beyond the comprehension of a sage the most profound.’ ” * 

It would be imposaiblc to mentinn here tlie numerous poets 
who enriched the Hindi language at this period—Sdr Das, the 
blind poet of Agra, Mini Bai and a host of othei?. “Sar is die sun, 
Tulai the moon, Keiav Das b a duster of stars, but the poets of 
tOKlny arc like so many glow-worms giving thde light here and 

thcfc,”t 

*Grmne't tnuuUtjm, p. 96, 

IF- £. Kc:iy, A ^ tfinJi libtgturt, llcrit«^c of India Series, OKfgni, 

igao. 
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Chapin XXI 


THE RENASCENCE OF HINDUISM—SIKHS AND 
MARATHAS and the end of INDI.AN RULE 

TU* UJSDU REStASDEJiCE 

One of tiic most reni3rluililc (acts of Indian hUtory K the 
vitality of Hinduism. Hindu India had suffered sorely at the hands 
of her Muliajiunadan conqucrois. Many Hindus had been com- 
pdlcd by force, or for economic reasons, to accept Islam; priests 
had been killed, temples destroyed ^vholcsalc, and the schools of 
Sanskrit learning dosed. But the torch had been kepi alight and 
handed down, chiefly owing to die bhakti or devotional move- 
metii, which survived aU persecution In India, patriotism had 
always worn a religious aspect, and, as pointed out in the opening 
chapter of this work, ‘cows and Brahmins* arc the objects for 
whidi the Hindu is, first and roremust, w'illing to sacrifice every¬ 
thing. Had Akbar** wise policy tfwards hU subjects been continued 
by his successors, the Hindu renascence w'ould have doubtless 
followed purely rcHgiotis Lines; It was persecution which drove it 
into political chauncU- Tlic bhakii movement, it is iriteresiing to 
note, was a popular one. In strength lay, not among the Bralumns 
or in the RSjput courts, but the common pcitplc. li was. indeed, 
strongly antl-Biuhmanical, In the 17th century it centred chiefly 
round two tuitioiis, Utc Sifclis in the Punjab and the Marathas in 
die Deccan. 


nxE 31KHS 

In 1469, when the Sultana of die Lodi dynasty were clinging 
precariously to the throne of Delhi, Nanak, die founder of the 
Sikh sect, was liorn on the banks of die Ravi near Lahore* He 
was the son of a corn-rnerchsnl. Nanak hccartic a follower of 
Kablr, who bad died about litdf a century previously, l^e 
Kabtr, Nanak tried to fmd a common bond between Hinduism 
and Islam. “God has (aid/’ he declared, “that man shall be saved 
by his works alone. God trill not ask a man his tribe or tcct, hut 
whai he has done.” “In the beginning was the Real, in the 
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bcgtnjiing of the Ages was the Real. The Real, O Nanak, Ut 
and the Real uiU also be.” ''There is no Hindu and no MmsaJ- 
man/' was another of his sayings. When called upon tn explain 
his altitude by tile Muhamniadan governor, he ui said to have 
replied in a verse which has now been incorporated in the Sikh 
scriptures: 

Make love thy mosque; sincerity thy prayer-carpet; justice 
thy Koran; 

Modesty tlty circumcision; courtesy thy Kaaba; trutli tlty 
Guru; charity tliy creed and prayer; 

The will of God thy rosary, and God will preserve thine 
honour, O NSnak. 

K 5 nak went about ihc Punjab, preaching in mosques, Jain 
temples and Dralimanical 3 hriiic.s, and gathered a ToUnwing of 
Stkiu or disciples. He retained the Hindu doctrines of kartna 
and transmigration, but rgcctcd the V'cdas, caste, idolatry and 
the authority of die Brahmins. To tliosc who rebuked him foi 
breaking caste, he replictl in anoilicr remarkable stanza, said 
to have been addressed to jnlgriins assembled at the great annual 
bathing festival at Hard war; 

Evil-mindedness is the low-castc woman; cruelty is the 
butcher's wife; a rianderous heart the sweeper-woman; 
wrath die pariah woman. 

What availeth it to have drawn lines tmmd thy cooking-place, 
when these four sit ever with thee? 

Make truth, self-restraint and guod acts thy lines, and the 
utterance of the Name thine ablutions, 

Nonak, in the next world, he is best, who walketh not In the 
svay of sin. 

It is even stated dial NStiak performed the Hsj; on one 
occasion, when he was reproached with sleeping with “his 
feet towards God” (i.e. Mecca),he replied; “Showme a direction 
where God is not.'' The Gum or spiritual preceptor plays a 
teading part in Hinduism, and when Niinak felt death approaching 
in isBg, he appointed one of his disciples as his successor. There 
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were in all ten such Gurm or Poaiilfi. 11 ic firs I four were peace¬ 
ful leaders ttf a small and struggling sect, whicJi gathered ad* 
hercnix among tltc tower ordert chiefly owing it) its rejection of 
caste. Akbar, always litjeraf towards religious movcrncnis, granted 
R5in Das, the fourth Guru, a piece of land near Lahore, on the 
banks of a unk which, on account of its healing properties, had 
acquired the name of the Pool of Itomomlity (Amritsar.) Here the 
Guru built a shrine, the prccurs»ir of the famous Golden Temple 
(Platt XXI II) erected hy Ranjit Singli, and Amritsar became 
the Mecca of the Sikhs. In 1604 the fifth Guru, Aijuti, compiled 
front the inspired uiterancei of jCablr and otlicf teachers, and his 
ov^rn predecessors, the Jdi Gritnlh or Original Bible of the Sikhs. 
Atjun was the finit of the Gurus to tall foul of the Mogul govern* 
tnent. He hclpctl KJnjsru, Jahangir's rebel son, and refused to 
pay the heavy fine imposed upon the sect for their contumacy, 
I’or this he was tortured and beheaded. But the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church, flis son Hargobind turned the 
Sikhs into a militant order. 'When hts disciples w'lHhcd to invest 
him with the turijan and nccklacCj he replied, *‘My necklace 
shall be my stvord-bclt, and my tiirhan shall be adorned with the 
royal aigrette/' After spending twelve yeart m a Mogul prison, 
he carried on a retendess war agairut the Imperial armies, 
Follosving a period of compatadve peace during the reign of 
Shah Jahan, die ninth Guru, Teg Bahadur, was haled to Delhi 
by the Emperor Aumngrol). Before he left, he Invested his son 
Cobind with hU jwotd. At Delhi, Teg Bahadur wm brought 
before Aurangzcb and charged with presuming to gnee from the 
roof of his ah^e upon the apartments of the ladies of the royal 
harem. According to a famous story, he replied; "Emperor 
Aurangacb, 1 was on the lop storey ol' iny prison, but I was not 
looking at thy pri^-atc apartment, or thy Queen's, 1 was looking 
in die direcdon of die Europeans who are coming from bc)'ont! 
the seas to tear down thy pardafts and destroy thy Empire/* 
\Vhcthcr this legend » true or not, it was firmly believed, and 
svas used by the Sikhs as their baitlc-cry when they marched 
under their English oflicers to the siege of Delhi in 1857. 

Teg Baluidtir received the crown of martvTdoiti in ifiyf)* 

Ids son Gobitid, the tenth and last Guru, at once started to 
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orgEuiise liis follower into a great miliiary fratemity^ likff lie 
Knight Tcmplaj^ of Mediev^ai Europe. Tliey "Were to be known 
hcticdbnh as die Khalsa or Elects and the membm adopted the 
stimame of Singh or Lion. A ceremony of midadon known as 
the Baptism of the Swoixl wai Introdiiecd^ in which the 
had to drink water stirred by a dagger, and partake of a ^racra- 
mental meal of cakes prepared from consecrated Sottr^ By this 
act they finally renounced caste, for sweeper and Brahmin 
sat down to eat side by iide^ The reversal of previous emtotm 
was striking and complete^ ^*A scavenger or Icatlicr-droscr, 
the lowest of the low in Indian estimation^ hud only to leave his 
home and join the Cuni^ when in a short dme he would return 
to iiis birthplace as its rulcr/^ Menibers of the Khaha swore to 
abjure wme and tobacco and to adopt five objects beginning widi 
the letter —long hair, ^hort draweis^ comb, a dagger and 
an iron dc?cm.* The Grantb or Bible was revised and installed 
in the temple at Anmlsar^ where it w-aji treated with cKtra^ 
ordinary reverence^ A copy is carried in Srofic of Sikh regiments 
ojfi the mnrdi ifrday^ 

Gobind Stngh was murdered by a Pathan in 1703, and ^rith 
him the line of die Gurus came to an end- Tlndr work wafl done; 
henccfortli the Kluika and the Grantli were to W the guides of the 
tncmbcrji of tiic accL But he appointed a military auecc^r 
of the name orBandah, known as the 'false Guru^, and under tiim 
the Sikhs attacked and plundered Strhind, slaying the Muham* 
miLdmi inhabiianta witltcut pity, and defiling the moaquw. Tliey 
brought upon their heads condign punhhmciit at the bands of 
the [mperiat troops. The Sikhs had cnircnched themselves in 
the tfiwn ofGurdaspur. This w:as captured after heavy lightingp 
and Baiidalu hia wife and son and a thousand survivors were lent 
Uf Delhi. Tile Siklis were paraded ruund Delhi with hlackimcd 
faces and put to death. Bandah was exhibited in an iron cage; 
his httlc $Dfn was slain before Yus eyes bdbre he was cxccutetL A 
story told by the hiuorian Khaft Khan shows the temper of ihe 
foLlow'crs of the Khal^a. A modter had wrung hrom the Emperor 
a pardon for her son^ and arriv'ctl on ihc ground with it 10 her 
hand, jus E as the otceu doner wa 3 raiding his bloody sword. But 

■Art, AWr^t Aflutfln* 
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the youth burst iaio reprwichci, saying, ''My inolhcr iclk a 
Jhlschood, I join with heart and ioid my fellow-bdlcvers in 
djcvotion to the Guru. Send me quickly iifter my companiotrs.” 

During the troubled limes that bcTcl the Punjab in tlic eigh¬ 
teenth century, tlie Sikhs sufilared severely. Ahmad ShihDurranj, 
the Afghan invader, dcstioycd the Amritsar temple, having 
defiled it with cosit’ blood. Wiili the retirement of the .Afghans, 
the Sikhs slotvly returned tom die fastnesses in wbidi they had 
taken rcEugc, and exacted a terrible vcngcaiice on the Muham¬ 
madan population. But they had now gready degenerated, TJiqr 
liad. become Hide more than a confederacy of independent robber 
cliids, whose only law was the sword, and the tcaclihig of the 
Gurus was well-nigh forgotten. 

It was at this low ebb of dieir fortunes diat Ranjit Singh, the 
greatest of the Sikli leaders, was bora. He became head of his 
fenuly in 179a, at die age of tw elve, and very early he formed the 
dcsin: to unite die Sikbs in a separate nation. He recovered 
Lahore and Amritsar, and at the bttcr place he built die famous 
Golden Temple on die site desecrated by the Afghans. He look 
dm strong fortress of Multan, tnainly by the litip of ilie famous 
Zam Zam gun (die 'Luck' of die Sikhs}, and occupied the 
frontier miy of Peshawar, Me imported two distuiguishcd 
Napoleonic veterans, Ventura and Allard, to train his trcxips, 
and Court, Gardner, Van Courdand and Avitabile and other 
Lumpeans occupied posidoits of timt in his slate. 

Ranjii Singh bore no love for die English, whose growing 
influence he distrusted and feared. It is related that, on being 
shown a map of India, he cMciaimed in disgust, '*S^b iil haji^gsi 
“Soon it will tdi be redJ" But he Vfaa fitr too prudent to diallenge 
them, and in > 809 a 'trtaiy of amity' was signed, recognising the 
Slide] 05 the Iwuodary between die two poivcn. The Englisli, on 
the other hand, were anxious to maintain the Sikhs as a bulfer* 
state between themselves and Alghanutan in the ei'cnt of a 
Russo-.Afghan invasion of tntUa, fear of W'hich had become a 
bugbear with the British government. In 1831 a meeting was 
amnged between Ranji t Singli and Lord Am heist, the Governor- 
General at Rupar on the Sutl^. The scene was an Oricnial Field 
of the aoih of Gold. The fiuner of die SikJi army, barbaric horse- 
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men in shintng armour with heron's plumes in their helmets, xvas 
picseni. Sports and tourneys were held anti for days the troops 
fiotcmiscd while the Malilraja and Govcrnor-GencraJ looted on. 

lo an evil hour, the Indian gmicmmcnt, obse^d by its appre* 
hensiom of Russian faiflutncc in Afghanistan, was led into the folly 
of trying to dq>^ Dost Muhammad, the king of Kabul, and to 
replace liim by Sh£h ShQjS, 3 weak and unpopular ruler who had 
been for some time a reTugee in British tcriitory. It wtm hoped 
that Shah ShujS would rule Afghanistan as a puppet in Britisli 
hands, Rnnjit Singh, nothing ioilj to seize an opportunity for 
hu^ating his andem rivak. signed a ‘tripartite treaty’ with 
Shah Shijja and the British, by wliieh he agreed to support the 
pretender, The tragic story of tlie first Afghan war happily 
^ ouPidc the scope of iJie present work. The invadcia reached 
kabid in August 1838, and placed Shah Shuja on the throne. 
But the Afghans, who t'oluc their liberty above everything, rose 
m nrniif against the foreign army of occupation, 'nic Bridsb 
envoy was murdered, and in J:inuar>' 1841, in tJic depth of 
winter. General Htphiiuione, who wm in command of the army 
of occupation, dedded upon e^'acualion, On the 13th, a solitary 
hotueman, batUy wounded, appeared at the gai« ol the frontier 
fortress of Jalalabad, It was Dr. Brydon, a regimental surgeon. 
He announced that tile whole of Elphinstone’s army, '‘guns, 
standards, honour and all", had been annihilated by the tribes* 
men in the snow-bound passes of the Hindu Kush. So terrible a 
tragedy struck a fatal blow to the hitherto inviridhJe prestige of 
the British a^, whose luck had been regarded as proverbial. 

can while, m tSsj), Raiijti Singh passed away at die age of 
fifty-mne. He was altogether an extraordmary figure. He U 
dwen^d as small and partly paralysed, with tlte Jong bcurd 
prescribed by the SiUi religion. He Imd fost «« eye through 
smallpox, and il is typical of the Maharaja's awc*inspiring 
personE^ly- that w-hen tm miimier was asked which eve it was, 
he repli^j sudi h the splendour of hu facc^ ttat 1 have never 
danal to look close enough to tlisecver.” Four queens and seven 
ilav«>girls followed ihrir lord to the pyte, for the Sikhs, in defiance 

of the teaching of the Gurus, liad revived the dreadful rite of 
suttee. 
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Dflhi lA'as oJways an irresLstibk jure to the Sildu. and the 
dmiitcr had faiaUy Jo^ycred UrilMi prestige^ wliich had 
only partial I jr bccuratorcd by Sir Charles Napier's spectacular 
conquest of Sind from its Baluch nilm, the 'Falpur Amirs, in 
Etejirived of die restraining hand of Ranjit Singh^ in 
December 1845^ die army Ckf the KhUsa^ over 50^000 strongs widi 
nearly live hundred guns, crossed die Sudej and invaded jjritidi 
territory. i 4 series of fierce battles ensued, and in February 1646 
the SUdis were bloodily defeatetL The youn^ Maharaja, Dhulccp 
Singh, ivai insUUed x/ah Sir Henry Lawrence as Resident at 
Lahore, and a band of brilliant Englishmen, desdned to become 
household words m Indian liisiory—the Lawrence brothers, 
Edwardcs, Ntcliohon, Abbott, Lumsdenj Montgomery—took 
over die admumtradanp Henry Lawrence :tcnt his lieu tenants to 
take charge cf diitricts half as big as England, and dicir only 
ortlers went to ‘^setde the country, make the i>cople happy, and 
take care dtcrc arc no rows!” Thdr presence was welcomed by 
the peasantry, who found die just if sfccrn rule of the English a 
vast tclicf after General Avitahile, the monsier who blew men 
from guns, flayed them alive and impaled them and inllicted 
other cruel punSshmctiis copied from die Moguls. But the proud 
Sikh aristocracy diought odwrw^isc. They sorely duifed under the 
rule of ihc aliens who curtailed llicir anczcni ti1>crlies and dc- 
pri^ned them of their pfi\-ilcgc 3 , and in 1 848 a rising of die soldiery 
took place at Multan, in ivbicb two Brimh officers lost tlicir lives. 
Dalhoudc, now Gtn.'cmor-Generah was nothing lodi to Lake op 
die chailcngf:. “The Sikh uaiicm has cailod fur w ar, and upon 
my word, diey shall Imvc it widi a vcngcauccV* The campaign 
was even more fiercely contcated dian die previous one, but at 
Sabraoii the army of the Khalsa fought its last litroic fight 
{February 184^). On March laih. tliirty-fjve Sardars of 

rank laid down ihdr snordif, and ilic Sikh soldiers filed post, 
flinging their weapons opon the pile, llicn, raising their hands 
to them in the Hindu form of salutation, they returned to their 
fieldj. “To-day Ranjit Singh is dead,*’ a grbcdcd warrior was 
heard to exclaim. Ttie Mahlrlja’a forebpctings had come true. 
“It had all become redn'^ England was mistresa of India from 
C!ape Ckamorin to the Khyber Pass. 
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THE MAKATHA^ 

The iravdlct from Bcttibiiy to Pooru ir the latter siUfjes of Iiis 
journey ascends the Wi.^tcnt Ghauts and fincfg himself in a region 
of windijigj forest-ctad valleys and Hat-topjxxl hilb, the latter 
often crovvtted witli cunain and Ustsdon^ and lorming IdeaJ places 
of refuge^ Tliis is the Aifaharastra, *hanl^ but a good nursmg 
mothcrj' as vvas said aforedme of stony Idi a ea. li is the iiome 
of the ^foratlia^, frugah hardy peasants^ who sempr a seamy 
liv'tng Irom the soil of their baxreti but beloved eountryi As 
a cUsSj the Marath^^ are inanJy and iritelhgcni^ mdependent 
and liberal^ courteous^ atid^ when kmeUy treated^ trustijig- 
CoDtrasting tiicm iiViih tJic RaJpjjti^ Mounis^uart Elphinstonr 
says: If tiicy have none of the pride and dignity of the RaJpOiSj 
they have none of dicLr indolence or want of worldly wtsclom- 
A Rajput wamor, so long as he dues not dishonour his race* 
seems almost indiiTerent lo the remit of any contest he is en- 
gaged inu A Maratli^ thinks of nothing Awl the rcsuii, and 
cares Ihile for the meansi if he can attain his object For this 
purjiose^ he wiil strain hia ivits^ renounce hu pleasurcs^r and 
hazard hk person; but he has not the CQncc|itioo of saeiilicing irb 
IHcp or even liis mlcrcsl,, lor a point of honour, . , * The duds iti 
those da)ik Were men of families who had for gcneraUoiiB Jillcd the 
old Hindu oBlces of heads of villages or functiomuics of dbtrieiSi 
and had often bcim employed functionaries under the govern¬ 
ment of Aliiriadnagar and Bijipur. They were all Sudrasi of the 
same caste with tlidr people, Uiough some iri«l to taise their 
coiwetjucncc by diiinung an infusion of Riijpiii blood,’* 

The Mar^thas are profoundly piuus. They were very early 
affected by the hfmiit tfiOTcnicnU wliidt here centred round the 
slirinc. of a god named ViLhnhap who dwelt at Pandliarpur on ilic 
mer Bliima in tlic heart of the Deccan. The name Vidinhi 
appears to be a corruption of Vkhoti and he is identifled by his 
devotees with Krishna. Religion in die Deccan is, like the people 
themselves, homely and dcmixrratk* Worshippers of Vitlioba 
made a determuted stand against the pretensions of die Brahmins^ 
as has been already meriitioiiedii, one of the carLieit. workj in 
the \farilthj language was a vemaculax paraphrase of die 
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Olid by Jiiancsvar at ilic ciul of the I3tb century AJ 3 . Tlte 
Brahmins wctc dccjJy shocked by JnSnesvar's profmuty in 
turning the scriptures into the vulgar tongucj and one legc:nd 
relates that he confounded his opponents by causing a shc- 
bullalo to redlc the Vedal But die most popular of all the poet- 
saints of the Deccan wiu Tuiiiram. Tular^ was bom in i6oB. 
He was A humble grain-dealer by profession, but front boyhood 
he had been absorbed in the worship of Vithoha. Many stories 
arc related of his umvorldly and simple character. He gave au'ay 
liis goods to the poor and starving, and allowed unscropuloui 
men to cheat and rob him. The chma^ came in 1631. A terrible 
famine swept m-er the Dcecan; his wife am! child perished of 
hunger, and he determined to devote Jurnidf entirely to mltgion. 
He is ^d| like Saint Franris of Asdai, to liavc had a wotiderful 
influence over beasts and birds. He betook hintsclf to the temple 
at Pandbarpuri and began to compose die lyric verses in honour 
of the god which are houiehold words all over die Deccan itwlay, 
Tukar^ was overwhelmed by bis passionate love for Vithoba, 
winch he poured out in song after song. Tlic foitowing 1$ a typical 
hymn: 

As the bride looks back to her mathcris house, 

And goeSf but with dragging feet^ 

So my soul looks up unto Thee and longs 
That 'Fhou and I may meet. 

As a child cries out and is sore distressed 
When its mother it cannot sec: 

As a fish that is laken from cue the wavc^ 

So *iis, says Tukop witli me** 

The Brahminst it U said, cruelly persecuted Titkarilnt. "How 
dares this Sndra," they said, “enter the presence of God?” At 
one lime he tvas dragged throngli a hedge of diorns: at nnodier 
die manuscript in which he had written his inspired utterances 
WAS taken and tluowm into the river, but by the nurnculous 

"Nf MocNioilk Psfsims 0/ iht Afsrdthd Ssmis, Beriugc uT tudijai SertcSrOsdbnl^ 
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uilervcniian of the god, h was fuuiuj floAiing uuLarmcd. After 
this, the prints no longer barred his ivay to the shrink 

It svas this admJssloD to Die saeretl m)*itcric3 of men and 
women of all castes—Mulianuundan converts, rarmm, tatlon, 
gardeners, potters, goldsmitlLi, repentant prosiiiutcs and slave 
girls, and even the outcaste Maliars or scavengers—which made 
the temple of Vithoba a national centre of wonitiTp- Thousands 
may still be seen at the time of tlie great annual festival, thronging 
(he roads leading to Pandharpur, carrying die orange flag which is 
the hall-mark of the pilgrhn, often with their wives and families 
and ilicir worldly goods packed upon bullock-cans, and chanting 
dcvoUonal veisei from their favourite poets as marching'Songs^ 
As one watches the vast orderly muliitiidc winding its way 
across the hills, and breaking into ecstatic cri« as their goal comes 
into sight, the mind inevitabiy goes back, to slirilii^r scenes wliieh 
must have been enacted on the rood to Canterbury in the days 
when England was sdli a religiour country. At the shrine the 
vast crowds take part in the song-servtces, and listen for hours to 
recicauons and eoLpositlQtu of the sacred, teiiu In this manner ivas 
kept alive tlic national spirit during die dark days of Muham¬ 
madan rule whicli succeeded die overthrow of the lost Hindu 
monarchy of the Deccan until a leader arose in die person of 
Siviji 

Sivaji was bom, according to most Huihoriites, in the year 
iGa?- His Ihlhcr ShnhJI, of the Bhonsle fuiniiy, was a soldier uT 
rnrtime who had cnlUlcd in the sci'vlcc of the Xluhammadtui 
Kingdom of Alimadnagar. For dils purpose he had raised a 
troop of Mar^ihS horse, and even ici up a puppet Suita A, la 
1636, however, he was defeated by tlic [mperiat army, and tram- 
ferred his services to die stale of Bijdpur. He had married a lady 
of the name ofjljabaj, of an old Maruiha family. WliUe Siiahjl 
was away on Ids campaigns iq the ^r south, Jljabiil retired to 
Junnar near Pwma, and here, in the lofty lull-fort rea^ of Sivner, 
overlooking the town, her son was bora. He was brought up by 
his mother with (he oitl of a Itmlimta tutor named Didiijf 
Kondeva, jijabill was a pious woman, devoted to the worship of 
die goddess Amba Bhaviinh The boy wtis brought up on the 
jiorics ofRama and the PUndava princes, die heroes of die ancient 
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Indian epics. He would Listen for htniis to the recicadoiu and 
songs so popular in the Detxan. 1 1 is said that when Poona was in 
the hands of the MuhatninadanSt he risked !us ILTe in penetrating 
the enemy lines in order to be present at one of these recitab. 
Thus, though, like Akbar, Sivajf seems never to have learned to 
read or write, he tvas early imbued sritli an intense love of his 
country and religion, and a liatrcd of its foreign rulers, the 
oppressors of "cows and Braiimiiu/' During his boyhood, he 
was constandy in the company of the Mavalis, the hUlmcn of 
that part of the Occcan, who taught him to ride and shoot, and 
to find Ms way about the tangled maze of pathless jungle w'hieh 
then covered a great part of die country. It was an ideal training 
for his future career as soldier and liberator. 

Jt was not until the death of his old tutor, howxs’er, that SivujT, 
Dosv twenty years old, profited by the wan going on in die far 
south to seize a number of Jiiiurorts, some by surprise and others 
by bribery, in the Poona districL When the Bytpur autlioritics 
heard of this, they arrested SivijFs father] but ShMijt explained 
that he had no control over Ms son, and released. Meanwhile 
SivujI was building up a small, indcjicndcnt state for lilnuclf; a 
rival chief was murdered, and Purandhar, a very powerfitl 
fortress, W'OS occupied. KhoH Khan, the Mogul historian, thus 
describes die rise ofSivliji: 

"He was remarkable for courage and quick wits, and in 
craft and guile he Ufos a dever son of the devil, the father 
of fraud. In that countiy, where all the hills rUc to die sky, 
and jungles arc dense irith woods and bushes, he had an 
inaccessible lair. Like die landholders of those jiarts, be set 
about building rnrts. Adil Khan of Bijapur fell sick and, in 
the ensuing confusion, SivajI Ixildly and fraudulendy seized 
the flistrict wttli ;jome of the ttcighbouring estates. I'hls was 
the beginning of die system of tymnny w'hich his descendants 
spread over the rest of the Konkun and aU the Deccan.* 
■VVljcrevcr he hcartl of a prosperous town or diitrict in- 
habtied by thriving farmers, he plundered it and seized it. He 
gathered a large force of MarndiS robbers and plunderers, 

^Tlic Konkiui u tlie country' txlow, and tite Dcctaq that above tbe GhwuU. 
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a.nd began reducing Day by liay he miereiucd in 

(Iriingih, reduced alL ihc foru and ravaged the country far 
and H'idc- He built i^amc forts, tiniil he had albpgcElier fortj*i 
aJl Hell supplied wiili prasosion^ and armif. Boldly ramng 
die standard of rebellion* iie bteatne die mmt tiaied rebel 
of die Deccan.” {Fig, 45), 


BO. 45. 

froin VjiJEDcyn^i ih JktniB On imhwm (17^). 

In 1659 the Mogul forcci had tcmponirily withdrawn from 
die Deccan* and the Bij^piir govemmciti sent a well equipped 
army of some io*oOc mem, under Aizal Khan, a great noble^ to 
chastise the tebcL A&al fChAn boasted that he would bring 
Sivaji back in cluiini withont dismounttng from his horse.^ On 
his Wiiy northwards, be entered the temple of Amb^. Bhavaal, the 
tutelary guatdian of die Bhontle famtlyi ground the idol to 
pov^der, and deCled it and otiscr Hindti shrines^ Thu impolitic 
action raised the Marathaj all over the countryside to Join Sivajt 
in die defence of didr rdigioa. As the Bijiipiir army advanced. 
SLvajT withdrew licforic It into the mountainous country around the 
present hilUatation of Mahablabwar, Here he had b 
a veritable eagle's eyrie* which he tunned Pmtapgar 
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itrottg fortiiess, on the very edge of the Western GJiauts. He was 
in a despemte position; his back was to the vs-all. and he could 
retreat no Ikither, rfor was ^^fzai Klian V position very mucli 
liappicr. His troops were being drawn into wild, pathless country 
and he was unable to bring Ids wily advet^arj* to action. Both, 
therefore, were ready to negotiate Of the events wJiich followed, 
accounts arc connkting. Afzal Khan and SivajI agreed to meet 
in n cleared space benealli the fort. It may be that either hoped 
to seize by treachery the person of the other, ^\'hat actually 
happened, however, was that Sivaji, prctencUog to cnibmcc hi 
opponent, stabbed him with tlic 'tiger cbws*, a terrible weapon 
consisting of sharp, steel hooks attached to the lingers, and cut 
liim down. The Bijapur army was then attacked by the MarSthas, 
w'ho were lying in aunbusli. Taluui by surprise, it was utterly 
routed, and its mudi needed horses, nnns, stores and ammunitinn 
fdl into Sivajfs hands. He chivalrously stopped the slaughter 
of the fugitives, and dismissal hfa prisoners aAcr caring for iljcm 
and tending to tlicir svounds. 

Ill t66o the Emperrjr Aumngzcb left tite laulc of restoring 
order in the Deccan to his maternal imclc, Shayisia Khan. The 
hfarathas, hovrever, were too wily to be dravm into an engage¬ 
ment, and retired to ilic mountains. The KhSn took up Ids winter 
quarters in the town of Poona; Sivaji and a flicked body of 
Marathu entered die gatei dkgubed us a wedding party, and in 
the middle of the night attacked the unfortunate noble as he lay 
asleep, fihayista Kli in hardy escaped with hb tile, and wassoalarm- 
ed that he applied for a tramfer (o Bengal. In 1664 Sivnji brought 
oiriiis most Jiiceessful toup. On the coast of Gujarat was the wealthy 
port of Surat, the great emporium of trade with the West, and 
ihc point of departure for pilgrims to Mecca. Secretly collecting 
a huge force, iJie Maratha leader tw'ooped dowm upon Surat. 
ITic cowartlly Mogul governor shut tumsclf up in the castle, and 
left tlte iulmbiianta to the tender mercia. of the invaders. For two 
days the town was plundered, and the rich Hindu traders were 
forced by torture to surrender their concealed wealth. The only 
resistance w'htch die Marnihas enccmniercd was from tlte English 
hictors, who, under iJirir President, Sir George Oxen den, put 
their factory into a state of defence, called up the sailors from the 
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$hip$ in the hnebpiir^ nti<I threatened in open Bre on anyone 
who tnoltsiod them. The Maradias, having utterly pilJa^ed the 
city, dhappcofcd as swidly and ulenijy as they had comC] laaded 
with an immense booty. 

Aurangzeb waa so much impressed by the menace of this netv' 
danger that he sought to come to terms. Through RaJ[t Jot 
Singh of Jaipur, he sent SivSji an invitation 10 sint Agra and 
make his submission. Sivaji agreed to do so, hut on presenting 
himself at Court he found himself treated os a mere Commander 
of 3,000, and not as a ruling prince. He left the mj’al presence 
in a hi of rage. Aurangzeh''s tortuous methods of dealing 
political opponents were welULnowu, and SJvSjT now found 
himself praeticaljy a prisoner in his apartments. Feigning stekness, 
however, he managed to escape, concealed in a sweetmeat basket^ 
and at the end of 1&65, after wandering in varions dtsgai^es 
aimost all over nonitem India, he once tnnrc retumed to his 
people. In 167.^ Sivajf was crowned king of the Mar^thSs amid 
great rejoicings at lus tortress uf Roigarh- An Englishman, 
Hcnr)' Osenden, was present at the ceremony, Tn 1676 Sivajl 
made a great expedition to the Carnatic, as far south as Tanjore* 
His object was to claim his share of the icmuyfics which hU 
father Sbahji held as a feudatory of Dijhpur, and which had 
fallen to the lot of hi* brother Vyankoji. Grant Duff, die historum 
of the Mara thus, says that this under uUntig marks him as die 
foremost soldier of his age. "In the course of eighteen months, 
at a distance of 700 miles from his base, he had eonquerctl a 
territory as large as his former kingdom, While a single reverse 
would have been littal, he had not siilTered a single chc^. Victory 
had succeeded victory; town had fallen after town. As he went, 
he organised his conquests, and when he returned to Raigarh, 
his new possessions were securely bound together from *ea, to 
sea by a bne of foriihed strongholds held by garrisons brave lo 
the death and devoted to the cause." He wa.s now at the rcniih 
of his povv'Cf. He had liberated the Marathas, and set up once 
more a Hindu Raj in the Deccan. Bijapur and Golkonda were 
gbd to make alliancessvith die erstwhile rebel. Even the Emperor 
Aurangxeh was cotisirained lo admit that the "Mountain Rat" 
liad proved too much for him. “My amues have been employed 
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agriinst him for nifvctcctt ycar?/^ he said* **and nevertheless his 
state has ahvays been increasing.” Sivaj! Has no mere conqueror. 
fJc cxcdlcd equally as an organiser, lie broke up the power of 
the old feudal anstocraty by abolbhing hereditary fiefi, and all 
caates, from the highest to the lowKt, wirre allotted their places in 
the scheme of nadona! defence. Shilj! was assisted in his govern¬ 
ment by a council of eight, each member of which had definite 
duticSj civil or niilitar>\ allotted to him. The pcasantB* lands were 
carefully assessed, and a tax of about lhirty*thn?e per cent, was 
levied; in the case of foreign lands overrun by Manitha troops, an 
officer was deputed to ridles:t a tax of one-fourth the revenue, 
known as Chautlu The Deccan under SivajI was far better governed 
than Bijapur or the Imperia] tenitorira, 

Sivajl died in iGSo, at the age of fifty-three, leaving two sons, 
SambhiijI and Raj^xn. Fie is described as short and sJigf^t, with 
tung anus, an aquiline nme and a pointed Ixrard. He had pierc¬ 
ing eyes, and a fniuli* pleasing manner. He was a bom leader* 
ruthless in ^vnv and n stem tlisciptmaiian. No one on pain of 
death might bring a woman into camp. He w^as sincerely rdigiou!!, 
and looked upon turmclf ai inspired with a mission to he the 
deliverer of the countr>'; he wjits devoted to fib preceptor Ramda^* 
by whose teaching he wa^ guided- At one time, it is said, ht laid 
his kingdom at the feci of hh Gum and receivcil it back as a 
of God', for %vhich reason the national standard of the 
Mar^thas ^vas the orangc-cidourcd robe of the ascetic- The 
nobility of Sivajl's character h exemplified by liis conduct in the 
field. He studiously refrained from molesting the women and 
children of his opjKinents, and mpeeted religious shrines. Tlit 
historian Khafi Klian, always ready to heap abuse upon his 
Hindu opponents, pays htm a striking tribute: 

“Ht attacked the caravaiu which tame from distani partSj 
and appropriated to hirmcif the goods and the women. But 
he made it a rule, that wherever bis foflowers went phinderiDg 
Ihey ihnuld do no harm lo MosqueSj the Book of Gc?d, or 
any one's wmnen. Wicnever a cop>’ ofihe Holy Koran came 
into his hands, he treated it with respect^ and gave it to some 
of Ms Mussatman followers. When the women of any Hindu 
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or Miiliammadan were taken prunners by his men, atitl they 
liad DO frieitd to protect ihcm, he watched over diem ti!E 
their rcJauom came to buy them their liberty. , , . He laid 
down a rule, that whenmer a place was ptundered, the 
goods of the poor i>cople, copper money, and vestds of brass 
and copper, should belong to the man who fooml them; 
but other articles, gold and ■^ver, coined or ttneoined, gents, 
valuable stqfis and jewels, were not to belong to the Under, but 
were to be given witliout the smallest deduction to the officers, 
and In be by them paid over to Sivaji’s govcmnicnL”* 

Such an eulogy, coming from a bitter opponent, is douldy 
significant. Modern liistoriaas have pumted out tliat some at 
least of hii actibni> were itpen to the charge of cruelty and even 
treachetyi but all Marathi regard him as tlieir naliona! hero, 
To^lay, rapt audiences ibten spellbound in far-away ^'illagcs 
of the Deccan bills while the Oonddlis or wandering bards 
tell tile tiiiiC4>told tales ofthe murder ofAlaal Hlian, tlie taking 
of the Lion Fort, and other episodes of the war of liberation. 

SivSjr s successor Sambhaji was a wonlilcss and dissolute man. 
It has already been related in Chapter XIX how he iras captured 
by Aurangzeb and put to death by torture, while his son Siiahu 
was sent to Delhi to be brought up as a Muslim nobleman. Xlie 
Maratha chiefs noiv elected Ins younger brother Itiijilram as thrJr 
king, and the struggle for freedom conUnued witJi tmaliaicd 
ficrccuess. Aurangzeb scored a great success by capturing RaJgarli, 
the Maratha stronghold, with all the government racoids and 
* reaaure. ben Rijirnm died in i 'jCKtt die war was carried on by 
his widosv 'Xarnbai, an indomtiable woman, to whose courage and 
teuacUy the defeat of Aurangaeb was principally due. 

The old Emperor passed asvay early in 1707, snd his successors 
tried to solve the problem of the Deccan by sending back Shahu 
to occupy the throne as a feudatory of the Mogul Empire. 
The rctuni of Shahu to the Deccan liad the tffcci of throwing 
an apple of discoid into the MaxitliS midst. Shahu's aunt 
Tar5b5I coveted the throne for her own son, and the whole 
country was in a state of confusion. But Shahu found assistance 

*EIIki 4 and Dowaon, V^U, 31*5. 
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from an unexpected quaitcr in ilic pcmin uf a clever Rratunin 
named Bilaji Vbvanath, who came from the Konknn^ or eexuntry 
bdox^' the Ghauts. Shahu^ in jjnitiiiidei gave him the office of 
PeshwA or prime ^[mLlter, One of Bsliijrs first, atrdons after 
restoring Uw and order to obtain a decree from Delhi recog¬ 
nising hb master aj an independent ruler over all the districts 
ov^Ticd by his grandfather Sivliji at the time of his death. Balajf 
may be r^arded as tite second founder of the Mnraihii Empire; 
Sh^]u» mildi pious main was con ten I to L^ve affalp of stale to 
his miiibtcr, wliile he parsed his time in hunting and {ishing at 
hk pleasant capital, Satara. Tlie Marathli nobles protested in 
vain agninsi die growing power of the Bmlimin; on Ids death 
in 1720, Shuhu invested Ms son B^jlrao with HU fathcr^s robes of 
office- BajTrao was an anibidotis and far-secipg man, and concdiTrd 
tile bold plan of Etiming the tables upon the declining Mogul 
Empire and invading Hindustan. *'Now h the time/^ he exclaimed, 

to drive tlic strangers from ilic land of rJie Hintlusi Let us strike 
at the trunk of the vyithering tree^ and the branches will fall off 
themsclvis. By direeting our cffbrts to Hindustaii^ the Mamtha 
flag shall fly from the Khina to .AttoeL” From that day, the faces 
of iJic Marathi were tunted northwards. Every Mar^iha fortress 
has its *Ddhi gate/ 

Tlie next peiicjd was one of cspiixnion* Mariiha soldiers of 
fortune can'cd out for ihcmselves temtorirs in Central India, 
and the Moguls wac powTrle^ lo interfere. In this w-ay arose the 
great statc.-^ of Gw'alior and Indore, ruled iwer by the bottle? of 
Slndla and Holkar, Baroda m Gujarat, the seat of ilic Gaikwai’S, 
and many others. In 1739 the Mjiiadiaiii descended on the Koukan, 
and Cook by storm the ciiudcl uf Basfein, the last Portugud^ 
stronghold on chnC pate of the coast. Thus brought them into 
uncomfortably close priyximity to the English at Bombay, Tlic 
kiand of Bombay bad been accjniretl by Oiarlcs It as parr of 
his wife*s dowry frum die Portuguese m ibbo. It was let for st 
nominal tent to the Eai^t IndLu Company, who, on account of 
if* fine harbour, had transferred thither their headquarters from 
Surat, which had proved to be no longer safe from Mar^ti^a 
raids. 

On Bajfrao's death in 1740, Shabu once more best owed die 
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vacant office upon hk son Balajl Mjirao, and when he liimsdi 
passed a»vay nine ycata later, the Peshwa, by a clever rmfi d'etat, 
«d2<^ the government. Henecrofth the descendant! of the House 
of Sivajf were mere rois Jaiiteants^ and the Mayors of ilic Palace 
transferr^ the seat of government to Poona. The only rival to 
the Maradui power was the Nizam of Hyderabad, but his troops 
no ituitch for tJirir opponcm$. 

By 1758 the MurStha power was at ib zenith. Even in distant 
Calcutta, die ‘Maratha ditch’ was built to keep out the dmided 
horsemen. Tlie chicb of die Sindia and lliilkar famUics had 
^vnneed as far as Delhi, where they were taking an active part 
in die intr^cs which rent the unhappy capital, and wnluaUy 
they occupied Laliore, This brought them into conflict with the 
■^%han ruler, Ahniad Shah Durriint, who invaded the Punjab and 
deleaied die Sind ins and Holkurs with great slaughter. When this 
new's reached die Peshwa, he Gttedout an army under his cousin, 
the 8hat] Saheb, to march to Delhi and drive out the intruders. 
The nominal commander was the Peshwa’s son \Tss'asrao, a hand¬ 
some boy of nineteen. As the troops moved slowly northwrards, 
*'®^^*^**''*^^ powred in from every side. The espeditton assumed 
the character of a na tiomd crusade. If the MarSthas were mcccss* 
ful, a I find u Empire would be restored at Del hi after over 
five centuries of Muslim rule. But the force presented a vct)’ 
dilTerent appearance from the hardy raoss-troopen who had 
comp,ts 3 ed the downfall of Anrangzeb, “like otir ancient Britons”, 
as a contem^f^ traveller puts it, “half-naked and as fierce.” 
Tlic great Sivajf bad forbidden women to be brought into the 
camp, but now the .Maratha generals took the field in brilliant 
unifonns, accompanied by their wives and children, an immense 
horde of camp-followers and tenu and baggage. The BJiao Ssibeh 
placed special reliance on a brigade of regular mercenary troops 
and artillery under Ibrahim Khan, who had been trained by the 
Marquis dc Bnssy, the Nizam’s Prcnch General. Holfcar, Sindia, 
and Suraj MaJ. the Jal chicftnin, begged the Bhao Sahcli to place 
all his encumbrances in same strong fonress, and then to start 
operations in the traditional .Vlaralha fashion, by harassing the 
apeni/s lines of commtmications. But the haughty Bralimin 
diimised them wiili a sneer. “Who listens to the chatter of 
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gcathctds?" Iijc csclsiaied, with a contemptuous rricrence to 
Halkar’s Imvly oHgin. The Maratha chkis were deeply uicensed. 
“If the Peshwa wtm “ thc>- said^ “he will annex our revenues, and 
compel us to wash his loitKloths.” 

Tlic MaratKSs arrived outside Delhi in due course, and cap> 
tured the capital tvithout much dilRcuIty. On October 19*^) after 
celebrating the Dasara fesdval, ^vhlch marks the end of the rains 
and the commcncctneni of tlic campaigning season, they advanced 
to meet tlie A%haii 5 , who were encamped atmut one hundred 
miles away, on the opposite bank of the Jumna. Unfurtunately, llie 
Bhao S^eb allow'cd his opponents to cross the river and place 
themselves between him and his base. He then fell back upon the 
little town of Panipat, w'herc the fate of India has so often been 
decided. Here he dug himself in, and mounted bis gum on the 
parapets, hoping that the Afghans would Im tempted to attack 
him. But Ahmad Shah Durrani w'as too gtxxl a soldier to fall 
into the trap. The camp svas cloudy invested, and soon the 
state of things in the vast host cooped up inside became almost 
indescribable. At last the chiefs caime to tltc Bhao Siheb and 
declared tltac the limit of endurance had been reached; they 
must either come out or starve. The next morning (January i 3 ih, 
i 7 $t}, at dawn, the Mariithas Issued forth and battle was joined. 
The conflici raged from dawn to midday witli incredible fierce¬ 
ness, but early in the afternoon Visvisrao was kilted, and the Hindu 
army broke and lied. The fugidves were pursued to their cn- 
treuched camp, where they were butchered without mercy, Amodog 
the fallen was the Bliao S^eb. A note couched in the enigmatic 
style of the day reached the Pcshw'a as he was advancing ^rith a 
relief force. “Two pearls,*' it said, “have been dissolved, twenty- 
seven goldmohurs have l>ecn lost, and of silver and copper, the total 
cannot be counted up.“ Grief and consicmaiion seiaed die whole 
Maratha people as the news was received; every family had lost 
one or more of its members, and the Pcsbwa, returning to his 
capital, turned his face to the wall and cited. 

The Maratha confederacy never tvholly recovered from Oic 
defeat of P^ipat. The centre of power passed from the Pesltw'a 
to M^adjT Sindia, the able and far-s^hted Mor^tlta chieftain 
whose capital was at Gwalinr, but the mahistay of his army 
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consisted mainly of Ar^b amj other mercciuiiia trained in 
Wesicrfj fiMhion by European officcR. PolidcaHy. the chief 
result of the battle was to pave the way for the Engiish conquest* 
U IS doubtful tvhether the Company's forces could otbcrwi« 
twve made any hc^way. At Poona a period of disputed succct- 
mons, faeiion and intrigue supcn'cned on the death of the fourili 
Pcsbwa in 1772, For a time, disaster was staved off by the 
^tuie policy of Nan 3 Famavls, ‘the Indian Maduavelli’, who was 
in cont^l for thirty-dght years. But mtli h« death in 1800, as 
the British Resident observed, departed all the wisdom and 
moderanon of the Marailii government. The declining fortunes 
of tlic Mar.ltlias can only be traced in the briefest detail. In 
1802, hy the Treaty of Bassein, die last Peshwa, Bftjirao II, 
threatened hy a coalition of hit rivals, Smdia and Holtar, 
aac^ced Ins independence as the price of protection. He agreed 
to be resiorcd to his tiiroiic by the East India Company, to 
pay a tribute of 36 laklii of rupees, and to accept a British Resident 
and a subsidiary Jbrre at his capital of Poona, 'the arrangc- 
mcni did not East Jong. In November 1817 he tried to aJiulcc off 
h« masters, but vnw derented <m i!ie plain of Kirkce; a few mcmihs 
later he sunendcml to the British cavalry, and ivai sent off to 
«ilc at Biihur near Cawnporr witli a princely pensfott. The 
d^endant of the house of Sivajf svas restored to the throne of 
SaiSra iis a British fcudiitory, 

Mranwhile, the other memberr of the Maratha confederacy 
had Eh-cii also diap^tl of. DauEatrao Sindia, who had succeeded 
the gfcal Mahadjl in 1794, was defeated by Sir Arthur Wdleslq- 
at iWye near Aurangabad in 1803. Holkar was driven out of 
Norihern India liy Lord Lake, and both chieftain# were ctim- 
peUed to accept subordinate alltances iriih the British. The 

Sgpur another great Marath3 chief, was defeated at the 
same time os the Peshwa and the greater part of his territory was 
Jumeated. Thus the last independent Ilindn state succumbed to the 
advance of the ait^onquering British arms. 
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JkAth 

t4fi9^i53Q KUnAk, Bm Guru. 

157^ J^tluLt gnoli the site ot Amritsar ir the .Stkhi. 

1604. First compiltitiDJi of the CmEitli or sikh Dibici 
1606 Exocuiion of Gimi Atjuii by Jahingir^ 
t6o6 Cuiu Hu^obiml jbmtf the inic» 4 hrtiiiitrhaotL 
1675 ExezKiticm^OmiTe^Bah^ihiThf 
[#7^17-68 Guru Gdvitid Singhf fmtii attH }|ut GurUp^ orgaiLuci the Khblsii- 
1715 Excci:akua of Bauefah^ the 'fake Gum.* 

1799 lUic of Raiijh Siii^ 

1809 Rju^it Slogh signs K trc&ty ^perpclixa] amity* ivith the Eritkh 
(TVeaty of Amritsar). 

183^-9 Tripartite treaty between Ronjit Singh, the Urituh imd Shah 

SlipjS of AC^hAntstim. Death ctTBuiuijiiSmgli. 

1845 First Sikli War* 

184b Dcfcai of the Sikh enay; treaty of L^iorc. 
t %3 Ririn^ at Mnltau; Setoixl Sikli War« 

1849 Afineaariun of the Piu^ab. 


nut 

t&27 llirth oF SivijL 

1648 &tvaj1 curmnrrtfei to oaptiiro the hlli^forti mum] Fooql 
fS^ Miurier orAftal Kiiln anil dcTcaf oTlIlj^piir Army* 
iG^ Sivl|)1 loou Surat. 

1666 goes lo Agm. 

1674 Coroniuinu of Siyajh 

S676 Expe^lltuiq to the Qomatk. 

t6& l>catl4 of Sivfi^h Sambhlji njccxodr. 

1889 Eufutwa u^Saltlb^iL R^ir^i snccoeflA. 

1700 DcaiJi of HliirarL 
1707 Death of Aurangoeb. 

1700 Shi&hu »ent bairk to the Dnxnti. 

1714 BMSLjE Vtivlniliht Bm Pabwii, 
kyao Bejirao PobwiiH 
1737 MaraihAi mlsitlc DcUii. 

1740 B 4 iij]reiu Fdhwi. 

Tbe hWitliHi occupy the Funjob. 

1761 Defeoi of the Martt^ at MidJuinto Fciilwiu 

t794 Death oTMAbjUijE Siridla. 

17^ Bajlnio 11 , Feshwa. 

tSOD Death of N'anl FamavlL 

t 8 o 3 Bnjir^O Peshwa rigns ibe treaty oCBcwiii. 

1^)3 Slmlia difkatn! by Wclletley at Aaaayc. 

1817 tait hiorntha War. Fnhwa defeated at iCkkcc. 
i8iB Baniihmrui of the Feshwu to BidiuTt AnnrxatiPii of ihe X^ccau) by 
the Britiah and restomdem of ihc Kingdom of Slt^rl* 

1848 Amuuuiikon of SliirA by the British. 
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(I) VitvlnUb (1714^} 
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(H} Bijim I {17^440} 
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Chini^Appk 

I 

SadEilimu (Tlie Bh4P 
SSlieb) lulled u PSaipat ly^j 


(HI) Bysjl B^^rno (174&41) 


Rufltgttt (Pntoider) 1773-4 


Vurbrui, killed ai 
Pimipat 1761 


I I 

(TV) M£dliur*o (V) Ifarlyuru 
(1761-73) (i77»r9) 

f 

(VI) Madliuna 11 (t774-<is} 

I 

(VII) BlJIrSQ n (J 7 g&t 9 t£) 

I 

Kina SAlieb (died 1S5B) 









Chapter XXII 
MODERN INDIA 

The British were only oac of a number of European power* 
which tried u> establish trading factories on the Indian eoasi. 
They had originally no thought of territorial conquest. In additiou 
to ilicir sctticments at Surat and Bombay^ the East India Company 
had been granted a rite fct a factorj’ at Madras in 1639, and at 
Calcutta on the Hugli in 1690, The PortugiiCiC, the pioneer 
Europeau nation in the Eastj were already on the doivngrade 
when the English arrived. The Dutch troubled themselves 
litde about Xudla; they bad a iaetory at Suratj but theur chief 
aitentiou was focused upon the Spice Islands. Ttic rreuch 
were the latest comers. La Cmpa^nit dts hdu was formed tn 
16G4, under die patronage of Louis XIV, and it acquired □ 
settlement at rondicherry on the Madms coast ten years taier. 
A succession of wars were svaged beisvccn the French and English 
for the control of Son them India in die eigtUeenth century. 
Both sides enlisted rival factions of the “coimlry powers” to 
help them, and the succes of the British was due, partly to 
the genius of Clive, but still more to the loss of the command 
of the sea by the French navy', 'the French never recovered 
from die capture of Pondicherry in 1761. Southern India jiasied 
under Bridsli control with the defeat of Tipu Sultan of Mywrc 
in 1799. Meanwhile, die administration of Bengal had been ceded 
to Clive in 17^5. The defeat of the last two independent Hindu 
powers, the Sikhs and the Marathas, and the reduction of the 
retnaiaing Indian rulcn to the position of British feudatories, hns 
already been described. 

The comlltion of India in the iBili century was perhaps the 
unhappiest In the chequered history of the country. Tlie break-up 
of the Mogul Empire caused sridespread misery and disorder. 
Tiic craTtsmen who depended upon the Imperial Court hat their 
livelihood, and painting, arcliltectuie and die other arts declined 
1'hc gap was only partly filled by the growing detnand for calico, 
printed cottons, silks, brocades and odicr goods for export to 
Europe, for the imieettrity of the roads and of property in general 
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nude trade a precarioui OLitter. Jlic Marathii. who were xh= 

ruJen 

mad^ (he countr>' iTiey eiwquered, bmlding 

sweet ^ “ »W'WTn of JocustJ. their horsemea 

•in bladitn^. Ifthis were not forthcoming, the village head- 

unsuccessful, ihc vfUage »nu 
^'«t.pedmtio>cd. Afterthedefeatofthe 

Zllu^^r / ^ the evil 

d?e '^r?' t^trm with which 

<dves in(J d* -^rTT^ P'^ot'y- Wotnen would throw them- 
bfm o?il T thdr approach.They dragged 

b^ of hot ash» over^ople's face, to force them to give up Sdr 

Ihp K dJ"' f«itk*amnjah. On the approach of regi.br troops, 

SouthfJLTTdbl' *®*‘'"* vatiislicd Irom die spot. Jn 

houthem India things were no better. From i jSi to 1700 (he state 

H.d^- T.i“ M-U»- «ldi ™f fo™“ 

^P"' Hy'fc' Ali'J DivajkM of Ihc Quriatie in 
I /80 h^ been (icscnhoj in impassioned bognage hy Ilurkc '“A 
sto^ of umveral fire blasted every Bdd, con^Zed Ivay house, 
■tam .ytd The inhatiLmB. fieSig fran, 

r..3nl ^ 'P pa« were Rjaaghreral; athcre, without 

m a wlarlw.n.1 ortaralry, ao.1 amoapi the goading 

'^‘r '™“P''"8 of ponuing horte. were swe^ 
mtp ^pnvity in an unknown and hostile laS- Tht^ who were 

from firo a *" m 

^0. (re, and «iie. they fcl, .,.a ja„ ^ ' 

his state was, by coiuemjxirary standards, wdl governed and 

eo^-'r; h " h"" “”^ 

Tin. f'»y •,' ^“»5lu peasantry wan practised wholcaatc. 

extemunated, The condition of ibe common people under ihe rule 
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of the Nkam of Hyderabad \ra» c<jiia!ly pitiabte. A travctler de- 
smbo a to a village where the people “were so far distracted 
with hunger, that many of them without dbtittctioti of Met 
devoured what wan JcA by die Euro|scao oQicer aod sepoy from 
iheir dinner/’ Bengal under the East India Company, before tlie 
advent of the reforming geniua of Warren Hastings, was little 
better off, ”Tbe dondiiions of Asia, like the distant Roman 
province* during the decline of that Empire, had been aljandoncd, 
a* lawful prey, to cv’cry spedea of pKtulatois; insomuch that many 
servant of the Company, aRcr cxlubi ting such Iccues of barbarity 
as can scarcely be parallded in die liistory of any country, 
returned to England ioaded with wealth; where, intrcndiing 
themselves in borough or Eiist India stock influence, tliey set 
Justice at defiance, either in the cause of Ihcii counity or oppressed 
innocence/'• 

The earlier generation ofofhdnb of tlie East India Company 
were merclionts, not administrators. They had come out to the 
East to make money, and it was only aAer prolonged efforts tfmi 
WojTcn ifastings was able lo »w«p clean t!te Augean itubles and 
turn ciratm into something resembling order, HastbigH returned 
to England in 1785, to stand trial at the hands of his ungratcTul 
countrymen for the very abuses wliidi he had endeavoured to 
put down. Hw Slice rasor, Ijotd Cormvallb, continued the work of 
Hasting} in purifying the adminbtration; amongst other acts, he 
introduced the famcius Pennanent Set dement of Bengal, by which 
the amount of revenue to be recovered frorn the peaiant^pro- 
pricton was fnted in perpetuity, the money Ijeing paid through the 
Zemitidani, or hercdilaiy rent-collectors, who were negaided as 
the actual landowners, Tlic w'isdom of this arrangement has been 
often qucsiioned, and it subsequently entailed a cotutdcrablc 
loss of revenue to the State; but it liad the merit of fixing the sum 
to be collected, and putting an end to the worst forms of extortion. 
In British India, with the griidual introduction of settled govcrii- 
mcni and a regular system of admliiisLraUon, there was a slow but 
distinct improvement in the jicasants’ lot. 

By the beginning of the mnetcciith century, however, only a 
fraction of the country was directly under British rule, and one 

•W. Boltf, CbuidbiitMiu m lasism tteliMi!, i 177s), 
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of tlic mnsT potent coiiscs of misgcn'crnmexit w-^ t!ic iyatem of wliai 
wejft Inown as Subsidiary' AJlianccs mmigtmiicd by CorawjdlU’t 
fuccc^^rp tlie^l 4 rqucssof\VcUcslcy (17^1605). Tht rjirtcronof 
the East India Company wtreaveric from a policy' of conquest, 
except where it was forced npon lhem» and* ^vhcrc po&dbic^ Indian 
prlmici were left in nommal control, didr arrmt$ bcimj replaced 
by Brituli tnoops, who tnalntained tliem on their tlironei, Tlic 
result of the divorce between pow'cr and r^poitsibiiity w'as dbas- 
trotis. “The nadvc prince^ hdn^ guaranteed in tlie possession of 
bis dominions but deprived of so maoy of die t^cntial attributes 
of sovereignty', iinka in esicciu and los^ that stimulus to good 
govenuncTit wluch is supplied by the fear of refaebion and de¬ 
position. He becomes a Juin/ani^ a s gn^ ti aJU t^ an extorrionatc 
miser* or careless and Isix ruler, which is ttiiiivalcnt in the E^i^t 
to an anarchist. The higher coerced l>y external ascend¬ 

ancy, in turn lose their self-respect and degenerate like their 
master; the people groan under a complicated system of rt:prc$- 
sioii whieh. is irremeable:,” llte principal staters ihus brought 
under control were Hyderabad and Oiidh. The Nbam of 
Hyderabad uiiiintamcd a strung force commanded by Frcncli 
officers; troops were sent in 1795 to disamj and disband them* 
and the territory tmowii as the Dcrati was ceded in order to pay 
for the expenses of the iirmy of occupation. The 'King of Oudli", 
as he was somcriines callcdi was coerced into a subsidiar)^ alliance 
in 1801. The scenes enacted at d»t Court of Lucknow under' iu 
subsequent rulm surpa^ description p Lucknow during the first 
half of die nmcteendi century, widi iU huifoons and parasiicsi 
iu oul-at-hecis European adventurers* its troupes of dandng- 
girh and itsindescribablc orgies* resembled a page from the.Vmbian 
Nights. This ’^vas the state of things which proenied itself to 
DaLhoosic, the greatest of the GovcniOfS General uiKlcr die 
Company^ w*hcn he arrived in India in 1846. Oalhoude wo* 
filled with the rcformcT^ft desire to sweep away abuses and among 
the foremost were the incurable Indian States. In some cases 
the method adopted was what was known at the Doctrine of 
Lap^:- Few- lodLon rulers liegcu heirs of the body, and the 
permittion to adopt subject to the consent of the Paramount 
Power* In mo5t cosca this was refused, and the siaie in quesdon 
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bp$ed to the British gfovcmmcni. In this manner the MarichS 
sUtes of S^t 5 ra^ N&gpnr and Jli^nsl lapsed to tlic Ccnnpnn>\ and 
the pciinnn paid lo die Jast PeshtVii was diseontinued in the cose of 
his adopted son Dondhu Fnntt aftcns’srds notorious as the Nani 
Saheb* Oudii^ after repeated warnings ivbieh passed unheeded^ 
was annexed in 1856^ Tlicrrc is no doubly however^ that Dal^ 
housie^s inipertoiis pciJicy^ however iicnefietal in itself^ was 
the pre€iispo!;ing cause of the Indian Mutiny. Orthcxlox people, 
Hmdu and Mii:3salmiui aUke^ were uneasy at innovations such as 
railways and telegraphs^ and at the teaching of Christian mission^ 
aritSj which appeared to tlireaicn caste^ to lead astray the rising 
generation, and to uridemiine the vcr>^ fouodatjoiijs of iheir 
ancient creeds^ The aUiUuort of Suttee and of the right of adoption 
seemed to show Uiat no castomr how'cver cherished, teas saTe.llie 
EngJiibh legal code, whh its compUcations that no one the 
Sawyers understoodj >v'as universally leurcd and faated» and its 
introducdoi] was intcti^ly univipijlar. 

Muhammadans were, periiapi wen more tlian Hindtis, dts- 
quieted by die recent trend ofwents. Thee^iablhhmcutof EnglLih 
rule meant the separation of Churdt and Suite^ wSiicb wa? in 
itself repugnant to Lslainic teaching, anef wiQi it came the eu1>- 
stiuuicin of ilic veniacular«j and even of English, for reman* the 
classical language of thdr comnumity. The annexation of Oudh, 
the last of lEie great mdcixmclcnt Muslim statc;i in the Xcrtli. 
outraged Muhammadan sentiment, llic l altikdars of Oudli, the 
hereditary bntlhnlden, were deprived of many of iJtrir rights and 
Ubertica, and as Oudli was the recruiting-ground for the Bengal 
Army, this fomented widesprend discontent among the Bengal 
regiments. Feudal loyalty in India h very strong, and iiindus 
resented die discontinuation of the Pediwa's peniii.m anti ihc 
annexation of die MarathS Slates as much os Muliarnmodarks did 
the sdjEure of Oiidh, Numbers uf persons lost the positions w^hich 
they' had enjoyod at the native courts; there was noiif little left 
for an IcLdnm, however able and ambitluiis, but a subordinate 
post under a none too s-ympathctli: European oBkial. Ffenry 
Lawrence and WiUbun SleemiUi, botli men with almost unparal^ 
Ided knowledge of the Indian character^ wthc fully alive to the 
danger^ of the tituadoD. Lawrence w^arued Dalhoiuie^ Hut in 
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vain. Writing 10 liia wife tn 1S56, on the cvc of the outbreak he 
had forcscea, and which was deadned to cost hiin his life, he said: 

We measure ton much by English rules, and expect, contrary to 
all expcriroce,^ that the energetic and aspiring, c\‘cn where we 
are notorious imbeciles, should like our atrogating to ourselves 
all authority and all cmolumcuti. Until we treat natives, and 
especially soldiers, as having much the same ambitiom and the 
same feelings as oureelvo, we shall never be safe.”* Slecman was 
even more emphatic. “We have only that tight to interpose in 
Older to secure for the sufFering people that better government 
which their sovereiga pledged hlroKlf to secure lor them but 

failed-Tile Native States I consider to Ik breakwatcia, and 

when tlicy are; all swept away sve shall be at die mercy of our 
native army, which may not be always under contraL"t 

"ITic episode of ihc greased cartridges servett as a match to 
ignite die powder-barrel. On May toth, 1857, the Bengal regi¬ 
ments at Meerut mutinied, and having kitlcd their oHlccn:, rode off 
to Delhi and aedaimed the Emperor, Tlie Government was 
caught unawares; the great arsenals at Delhi and Allohahlld fell 
into tlie hands of the muimeers, and soon all the garrigon-town* 
from Ambala to Benares svere abla2e. The massacres of non- 
comlsatants at Odlit and Cawnpore provoked stem reprisals. 
The garrison at Liictiiow was besieged in the Residency, and not 
relicvctl till November, All the available resources were concen¬ 
trated on the capture of Delhi, the rebel ttrunghold, and when it 
was taken by storm on September J4ih, the bacJ: of the mutiny 
svM broken. Meanwhile, what was really a iq^sratc rebellion, 
with the object of reinstating the Peshwa, had been started by the 
Raul of jTiansi, the widow of one of the MarathH dtieB whose 
Slate bad lapsed. She seized Gwalior, but was finally defeated 
by a contingent from Bombay, and died fighting at the head of her 
troops. Her principal lieutenant, Tantia Topi, wai caught and 
banged; Nana Bsbeb fletl to the jungles of Nepal, and was never 
heard of again. The Emperor was deposed and InmJshed to 
Rangoon, and on November lat ^858, the ininifer of the govern¬ 
ment of India from the East India Company to the Ctosvu ivas 

by Maurt Divrr, p. 471, 

td Jinni7 fkr JTutittim Cu>ff, m (iBjfl «dB,> «, 393, 
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ofinouttocd at AJlaliib^di. Queen Victorians pnocla^nadorit issued 
at tlic lime* was a rcmarkaiilc documcm; tt 3Jmouaced a general 
ajnntsty, g:tiarantecd the Indian priacts agaimt further en¬ 
croachments, pnambed complcfe rdigipus freedom^ and reiterated 
that public oHic«s should be thrown open to all irrespective of 
race or ci™L 

llic Mutiny was not n national mmemenU To cdJ it a War 
of IndcpcndcRce is a mknomer. The mutineers were divided in 
thdr aims: their roremosr leader* the Rutif of JhansI, Gghting 

for the jGstoraiion of the Marathi Raj, while the Muhammadan 
soldiery aimed at the resusdtadon of the Empire of Delhi. Tiic 
princes who had escaped Daihousic^s axe rumained loyal. 'Fhe 
Nbiim of Hyderabad* whose defccrioti might well have meant the 
lofli of India* cast in his lot with tlic British. Most important of ail, 
tlie Sikhs* oblivious of tlic face that eight years before they had 
been defeated with slaughter^ cheerfully joined the side of their 
new masters, and marched to the siege of the ^(ogul capitoii The 
Indian peasant knows litdc and cares less w^ho arc his rulty^, 
jDiWi dKf etr^—'It's a far cry to Delhi/ All he demands is jusucCi 
light taxation and non-intcrfcixncei and CFutridc Oiidh there was 
no popular rMng En support of the rebels., Afghanistim remained 
neutrah and Nepal sent her Gurkha troops to support tfie 
English. The Muttny was n painful epi^fode* but iE swept die 
sky clear of many clouds. It the revolt of the old against 
the new* and was bound to come sooner or Jaicr. It abolished 
a pampered and ill^Kltsciplincd army and an out-of-date and 
anprogressive aystem of adminLstradon* and paved the way for 
tlie introducijon of a uniform system of government, which pm- 
vided Bccurity of tenure* regular taxation* protccuon of life and 
property and equal jusdco to high and low thmughout the 
coimtrv'.* How great tliesse blessings were may be gathered from 
the study of Indian history of ihe preceding century and a half 

aCMUAL AND KEUOIOIFS MOVfiMEN'ra IN TJIF. NINETEENTH OENTURIT 

One of die first acts ofW'arren Hastings in order to establish 
a tystem of govemmenl in Bengal in con^nnanee wkJi the tradi* 

*V. A, Smlih^ Ojtfvtd iiispsfj ^ Iitdmy p. 795, quoting Sir Ijrpcl Gf^n. 
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tions of the peopte, ivas to tmdiuije an enqttiry jriio the ancient 
language and literature and the legal jy^icm of the Hindus. In 
thiA he was foUoiving the precedent of enlightened princes like 
Ailwr and Darn Sliikoh, who had caused I'crsian tnutsladoos of 
the Hindu scriptures to be made, Tlic result was that EuroiKan 
scholars were encouraged to take up the studjr of Sanskrit, in 
I Charles Wilkins pubtbheti a translation of the Shagaimd 
Cfti, and live years bter, Sir William Jones trambled Kilidasa’s 
great drama, SakunUiia. In tSoa an Englishman named William 
Hamilton. wIio wM dctflincd in France owing to the ^apolcorn'e 
beguiled Ills lime by teaching Sanskrit to hts fellow* 
pnioncn. jVniong them was the German poet William SchlcgcJ, 
The effect upon Europe of the discovcr>- of Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy was dccirir>-ii,g, and may nru unfairly be compared 
to the disetn-cry of Greek at the Renaissance, To Schnpenhaucr. 
the UpnnUhiids came as a new Gnosis or revelation. “Th.it in¬ 
comparable hook,” he csdaiined, "stirs Uie spirit «v die very 
depths of my soul..., In Uie whole world there it do study, except 
that of die original, *a Ijcncficbl and csdiilarating. It loj; iwen the 
solace of my lifc: it will be the solace of my death!" Gtwihc’s 
vetse to praise of SakuntalA it ivdl-Jtnown: 

Wmild’st Umu die young year's blossoms, and the fruits ol 
iU dcdinc. 

And aU hy ^vhich the soul is charmed, curuptured, feastifd, 
fed^ 

Would sL diou Uic earth or fimveu itself io oac sole name 
combine? 

1 name Uiee, O Saivmtalal suid all ni once U 

Endian tlnou^ht deeply itilliienccdi tlac Gertnan transecri- 
dentalBU and. through them, Cbleridge, Carlyle, Emerson, and 
the other pioneerx of the Romantic Mm’cmeiii in Engbnd and 
America. 

India benefited in her turn by contact vvitb Eurepean minds. 
Tlie application of weatern methods of study to Oriental Jitcr- 
aliire had an iniciudy stimulating effect. The Vedas were no 
longer pari of a my^tmems rihial, the very meaning of which 
was forgotten, but living works, to be interpreted and studied 
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like tlte Greek atttS f-sttin dimic^. Uadi the comln;; of the Kritish, 
die history ol' die prc-Nfidiaimnadan period in India did not 
esdsi, and the very name of the great Emperor Asoka was for¬ 
gotten. But in [834 James Prinsep discovtired the clue to the 
Br^ml and Rharoshthl alphabets, and this enabled him to 
undertake the rending of die aneietit Hindu inicriptions. Siiiee 
then generations of scholars—Indian and Euj-o[>i:ati—^havc been 
engaged in the laborious task of rcconstructingi line upon line, 
the early history of India. Buddhisiti as ivcll us I^nduism has 
been investigated, and now the western world can read in 
reliable tianslatiom the authenlic words of the greatest of India's 
Fcligunis icachcis. One of the pioneers in this direction was the 
Oxford scholar. Professor Wax Muller, who, after ihiny years of 
unremitting labour, published the first complete text of the Rig 
Veda in 1875. He followed this up by editing Tht Stuind litokt a/ 
tht Easi, in fifty volumes, which for the first time enabled the 
wcBtcm world to Iiavc a first-hand acquaintance with the Hindu, 
Buddliist, Islamic and Chinese scriptures. The early European 
officials til I ndia were often csccUent connoisseur! of Indian art, 
and brought home to England collections of Mogul and Rajput 
pictiiieju One tif the mtisi important is that made by Mr. R. 
Johnson, the banker of Warren Hastings, which U now in the 
India Office, 

The earlier Eiiglislimcn in India adapted ihcuiselv'es to the 
euitoms ami linhiLi of the country. Colonel Kirkpatrick, Resident 
at Hyderabad, "married a Muslim lady of rank, spoke Persian like 
a gentleman, and in majinen and cosiuinc could hardly be 
distinguished from a Mustim noble," The "nabobs", a$ the Anglo- 
Indians were familiarly called in iJic eighteenth century, were 
thoroughly Oriental in their outlook, wiili tlicir queer Eastern 
habits, their hookahs and curries and nadvc servants, and above 
all their inexplicable Imbit of taking a daily bath. Thackeray has 
immortalised the Civil Sciv-ant of the old type in Jos ,Sedley. It 
was part of die Company’s policy not to interfere with the 
religion or customs of the people. The money rpcni on education 
was dcs’oted to the encouragement of the indigenous learning of 
the country. Warren Hastings endowed a Madrasah or Muhatn* 
randan College at Calcuita: Jonatliaa Dimcati, the'Brahmanised 
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Englishman , fou^tti« Benaret. where he was Residciit, a Hindu 
egc for teaching Saiukrit. CiatonLi mch as suttee^ infaaiidde. 
ilavery were tolerated, Govcftuneitt octeil at Inis tew for 
lempltsj they derived a liandsome inennw Tram the pllgrim-tast, 
” ** rc^metits ferrmed guairds oT honour and iired salutes 

at in u religious piXJCOsions. Pnotesiatit misduoaric.'S \tfere not 
admitted into British Itidin, though a small li^Hiy otaWished itself 
at the Danish eoJouy of Serampore near Calcutta outside die 
. ^ paijy s jurisdiction. In the Smith, Catholics had in nuiny 
^tancea adopted the prevailing attitude ttn^-anU Hinduism. 

Janit Robert dc NobiH and hi, fallowem adopted tlie 
affrtm mtw and sacred thread nf the Bralimina, hved on vwe- 
lan ^ , and studied Sanscrit; they allowed their convem 

to retain the caste^yitem, and the Pariahs had reparatc amnge- 
ments made for them in their churches. Father Besehi, aiwtlicr 
J«uit, wr^e a Cliitsiian poem in Tamil which has liccome 
Ahhi! Diihois vividly describes a Chris dan reli* 
giouB ^(Kc^on in the eighteenth century*, “Accomt>anietl with 
iiontlrcdi of iom*toni 5 , trumpets and ah the diM:otdant music 
of the countiy; with numberlea uwchts ant! fire-works; die 
f ^tue o t ic saint Is placed on ii car which is charged witli garlands 
nr Qowm and oilier gautly omamcnis according to die taste of 
the country—the car slowly draggwl along by a multitude shaul- 
ing ah along the march—the coiigrcgadon surrounding the car 
"L 'n Mvcnil among them dancing or playing with 

s a ftti or natrv'c awonis; soinr wnic pluylnif the 

j or conversing with each other, without anyone 

ciuuhiDi^ the least sign of respect or devotion." 

I ut the beginning of die nineteenth century, a change ret 
m. n 1 13, w len the Company's Charter was renewed, a sum of 
Utwa^ (‘^‘marked for "the revival ajid improvement of 
w f 1,®" • memuagement of tire foamed muives of India, 
and for the min^uction and promotitm of a Juiowlcdge of die 
TOcnces among the intiaLJtam. of British tcreitorits in India." A 
^nd for iv„tern rduauim, was mpidly growing up .ntong 

Thi, was cncourag^i by U.c Baptist mission at SemmpDTTThe 
miMionanea started a printing-press, and gave a great impetus 
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to [he vcrttacuUus by printijtg Ute fim Dettgolt t)ct«'ipa]>cr in 
tSiSf and tran&latjom of the Bible tn Bengali, Tamil and 
MiirStU. N'iunerou> institutions to promote western literature ,ind 
science sprang up in Calentiai the fiist wns the Hindt) College, 
anet^vordfl the Prcsidcnc)' College, founded in 1816. Four years 
later tlic Bi$liop''s College was established. 

In 1825, la>rd William fienttnek, the most enlightened of the 
Governors General, arrived in India. A bitter controvtrjy bad 
been raging for some dme whether the sum of money to be 
des oted to education rvas to be spent no subsidising the tmdf* 
tiotia) io.stitutiuns of the country, the old faf and tmik and 
madra^hs, or upon western h^aming. The demand for the latter 
was becoming more and more pressing, especially as, by the 
pm\*ision3 of die renewed Charter of 18^3, Indians were to be 
admitted to die lugher hianchm of the dvil service, ntc matter 
was hnally elinehed by ITiomas Bahmgton Macaula)', who had 
come out to India as Bendnek’s Law Member. Macaulay ridiculed 
die vmentble literature of die liindus as “lalse history, fiahe 
astronamy, iahe metaphysics, which attended dieir lahe religion,'* 
and concluded liy poindng out that “the languages of W'estem 
Europe civili-scd Rassiai 1 cannot doubt they will do for the 
Hindu what they have done for the Tartar.*' Hosvevcr much we 
may deplore the tone of Macaulay’s minute, there is little doubt 
that the change was inesitahle. It eertaialy ctmvinced the other 
mcmbcn; of the Governor General's Council, and Lord. Bcndnck 
issued his famous resolution that *‘a1l the riinih appropriated for 
education would be best employed on English education alone,” 

The pioneer in the changes vvhicli have revolutionised modem 
India was undoubtedly Rhm Mohun Roy. He was bom in 1772 
and belonged to a good Bralimin family, whmc memben had held 
oilicc Ibr generations under die Muhommudau rulers. His parents 
were orthodox Hindus, and he w^as married while he was sdll a 
child. He .studied Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit ivhtle at sdiool, 
and tvhen he was about twenty, he learnt English and started to 
read the Bible. Not satisGed wtdt a translation, lie acquired 
enough Hebrew and Greek to study the originiti. In 1804, 
disgusted with the corruption of the Hindu religion practised 
around him, he W'rote a pamphlet in Persian tlenounciug klolaciy. 
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hi i «t I, 111* desire far rcfomi wzs, hrotighi to a point by witntaiing 
ihe imniolatian of Im stster-itt-law on her husband's fuRcni] pyte; 
this terrible sight altered hU whole life, and soon after, he gasx 
up a lucrative govemmenL appointment to devote himnelf to the 
religtoiu and social hettexment of his countrymen. He found in Uie 
\*edas and the Upanishads a pure and noble creed which had 
long been overlaid with supcrsiiiinn and idol-worship. Still 
higher teaching, however, he discovered tn the first three Gospds, 
and in i8aOj he published a remarkable book entitled Tht 
Precepts «f Jitms, Tht Cuidt fe Pcacr end tiapp/intss, U recorded the 
moral precepts of Jesus Christ in the wtirds of the Gospds, but 
explicitly omittcri all mention of miracles or of Clirlsi’s Divinity, 
This deeply ofTctided the Scriunpore misEionaries, hitherto 
friendly (a him, but gained him friends in David Hare, a Unitarian 
watchmaker, and William Adam, both devoted to die cause of 
bringing westem en%htaiment to India. OrthodoJC Hindus were 
deeply suspicious of the new education and Mussulmans stood 
entirely aloof. Ram Mohim Roy's courageous and outspoken 
views '‘iaLwd such a feeling againfii him, that nt the last he wOi 
descried by every person except two or three Scotch friends.” He 
addressed a remarkable letter on the subject to the Governor 
Genenil, Lord Amherst, in which he asserted that "if it had Ixeen 
inten ded to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, 
the Baconian phtlcnophy would nut have been allowed to displace 
the ly'stem of the Schoolmen, which was best calculated to 
perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner, the Sam^krii system of 
education would be the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance, if 
such had been the policy of ihe Brithh Legislature, Itut as the 
improvement of the native population is the object oF govern¬ 
ment, it wilt conseqnetuly promote n more lilrcra] and en¬ 
lightened policy of Instruction.” 

In tSaS, Ram Mohun Roy brought to fruidon one of the great 
objeCEs of Ills lilc, the establishment of the Brahma SamaJ, a Clmrch 
open to all sorts and conilltions of men for "the worsiilp and 
adoration of the Rienial, Untcarchabic and Immortal Being 
Who is tht Autlior and Preserver of the Universe.” The offering 
of sociiftccs, die taking of life, and the use of any kind of image, 
pointing or portrait were iarbidden. In dm rollow-ing year, Lord 
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Bentinck, suppoited by Rim Mobun Roy, look the coumgeous 
step, m the face of liis more conservative advisers, of declaring 
Suttee illegal; tliose aiding and abetting it vterc liable to be 
prosecuted for munlcr. Otiicr cruel practices, the muidcr of 
female babies at brrih, and th^gee, the ritual strangling of 
travellers by assassins who were devotees of the goddess Kill, 
were aUo suppressed. TEie Hindu CktUege and other tmdtutiotis 
for imparting English education were now in full swing, and 
Ram Mohuu Roy proceeded to do whai was then praetically 
unheard-of for a high-castc Hindu. He accepted an invitation 
from die Emperor of Delhi to go to England in order to represent 
certain grievances lo the Board of Directors. Ram Mohun’s 
English visit was an unqualified success. He was given a banquet 
by the Directors; he was presetited to King William IV and vi'as 
accorded a scat of honour at the Coronation; he was a constant 
vbitor at die House of Commons, and herml the debates on die 
Rcibnn nill, the Factory Act and die Act for the aholition of 
Slavery. He impressed on the Court of Directors the necessity <if 
codifying the Indian criminal code, sitbsii tilting English for 
Persian ns the oUtdal language, and admitting JtuUaus to the 
highest posts, freely and impartially, widiout disunctidn of race, 
religion or colour. The momentous Charter Act of iB^g, which 
[lui an end to the conmiercial character of the C6in]iany, was 
largely due lo his inspimiion. Swm after it was passed, Ijc died at 
Bristol at the age of swty-onc. 

R5m Mohiin Roy w.'is the greatest Indian of his age. He was 
indeed the prophet of die new India. It is uiurvte to say that be 
wished to denationalise Ids country. He was a fine Oriental 
scholar, and deeply read in Persian anti Sanskrit. But he iccog- 
nisctl, years before any of Ids countlymcu, that the education 
wliidi bad been fostered by the pantlils and maul vis w>as too 
vague and unpractical to inftucnce the people at large; western 
knowledge would not only enable India to fight against the 
abuses and corruptions which disligitrcd her social life, hut would 
lead to a truer undcistanding of her own immemorial culture. 

The Brahma SainSj received considerable development from 
its third leader, Keshab Chandra Sen, A reformed cliurclj anise, 
which, while mainly Hindu in its ouilorik, anticipated the 
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UlOrt modem Tlicosopiiicil movcinttiC In recognidag the in- 
sfdraiion of die Scnpttiru (rf* all cnrcili. The SomoJ movement 
has done an immcnso amount of good In Bengal, in pi inlying 
the popular religion, putting denvn social eviU like child*maniage, 
clcvcloping the vernacular anti populaiising cdueatjon. Nearly 
all die leading wniei^ and Uunken of Bengal in the last century 
have Heeti Samajists, and many of them have come from the 
Tapre fempy, which lias produced a galaxy of plitloMphefs, 
artists, musicians, dramatisti and pocUk The ben known is 
Rabindranath, bom in 1861, whose Cj/«y:<i/i, or Handful of 
Songs, published Just before the War, gained for liim the Nobel 
Prize, and an intcniadonol reputadoA enjoyed by m> other 
Indian writer, Hh poems brcadic the passionate love of God 
wltich is rjtmiliar to studenu of Kainr and Chaitanya: 

Thus it is that tJiy joy in me is so full. Thus it is that thou 
liast corpe down to me. 

O thou Lord of all heavens. 

Where would he thy love if I were not? 

I’hou hast taken me as thy partner of all this wealth. 

In my heart U the cnflJess play of thy delight. 

In niy life ihy will is ever taking shape. 

And for this, thou who art King of kings hast decked Lbyself 
in beauty to captivate my heart. 

And Ibr this thy love loses itself in die love of thy lover. 

And there iirt Utou seen in the perf^t union of the two.* 

Dr. N, Farqiihar, speaking of GllSajati^ says: ^'There b no 
Karma, no transmtgmdun, no inaction, tio pessimlnu in this lofty 
verse; but there is the perception tluit Nature b the revelation of 
God; there a everywherr the joy of meeting Him In sun and 
shower; there is the dignity and wunli of toil, deliverance won by 
going down where God is, among the poorest, lowliat and lost, 
the duty of service, the core of religioTi found in Hghteousnen, Life 
wan I>y <ly‘mg tO self, sin recognised as shame and thraldom, and 
death as God’s tuesicnger and man** friend I" 
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Rabindrdnilch combine in bis pcrsan the old and die 

ntw^ and his work is the product of the union of Eastmi and 
Weatcni culmre to a unique dqjreen He is an ardent lover of hh 
couniry, and mourns for her lost grcainesip hut he recognises her 
indebtedn^ to the Wait. “It b ont^^ by knowing the FiUtci|>c that 
ia great and good that we can eifcctivdy guard ourselves againat 
the Europe that h base and greedy/^ He has a deep desire for 
union with God; but union comes not from Yoga and ascetldsm, 
but from mbdeg in the world and hdpinig others. '"God isihe great 
playfellow who creates flowtrrs of beauty for Hb dnfdren, and death 
b a momenta^'mtci^piicin of Uieir/d*\* At Bolpur, Rabindra* 
nidi Tagore has established a school where the teaching b carried 
out in tlie traditional Indian manner. Tlie pupils ^tudy bcncatb 
the trees in the open air; they are responsible fur dieir own dis¬ 
cipline, and dicy begin and end the day with prayers to "die 
Ikity who is in fire and watCTt oay, who pervades tlic univene 
through and through^ and makes Hb abi^de in tiny plants and 
towering forests.*'t 

The Samaj movement sprciid in Bombay* where du* Pmrthatiii 
Sam^J or Society of Prayer was Inaugurated. As in Bengal» its 
follower! tried to evolve a pure and simple thebm, purged of 
idolatry and superatition and c>^ social customs. Its mcmbcns 
abjured clnld-mairi^e and casic restrictions. The most en* 
lightened writers and politicians of Western India^ Ramkrishna 
E^ndarkar* M. G. Ramdc and G. K, Goldtalc, supported it, 
and fnim it sprang the Society of the Servanbr of Indiu, wliidi 
has taken a leading p^irt in promoting educational and social 
reform. 

The Bralitna movemem regarded by pious Hindus as 
unduly mtiotuilistic in it^ outiix^k, and it ltd 10 a number of 
attempts to purify orthodox Hinduism. The moat remarkable 
of these ffformers was Dnyaiiaud Samvati, who was bom in 
KathiawSr in 1824. In hU autobiography he describe his con- 
verriotL He was keeping vigil as part of the ceremony of initiation 
in the temple of Siva, when doubts suddenly assailed him. 'T 

•EL J. Tticmipeoni RatiRdr^nath Tofforrt p. too. Uld ii the ’Sptnrt' of iht 
OesUor With Hh treaturesL 

J, 'riiorapiQD, ritni p. ^^7. 
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fed It inipa^ible," he loicl lus failier, '^‘lo recoudlc tlic idea nfan 
omnipotent, living God, with tliia idol, whioli allows the mice 
to nin u|>on ib body, and thus suflers ttj image to be pollatcd on 
the sUglile^t provocation." After this, like the Buddiia, he wan* 
dered about India as a mendurant ascetic, seeking the truth. 
Me pnictised Yoga, but found ii a fraud. In 1U60, hoivcver, he 
met hi* hLister, a blind llnilimin, who iiutructcd him in the 
Ve<tas. After .*1 turthcT period of study, Dayilnand sLirtcd I its 
public career in tSuS, and founded the Arya Samaj. Like Luther, 
Uayanand aiiucd at stripping religion of all its later accretions, 
and going luuik toUtc primeval simptiettyaf the Vedic hymnsand 
Lpanisliads. 1 he V^edas. arc the sihifcc, not only of all reJigioii^ 
truth, but moreover, of all knowledge. Tliey con lain implicitly cverj" 
tiling worUi knowing, even the moat recent invciiticins of modern 
sdetice, stcamningines, railways and aeroplanes. Daya»and threw 
open die study of die Vedas to botti men and women, regardless 
of caste; idolatry b forbuhltd, hut members of the Aryu Siim^J 
believe in Karma and rebirth. The Arya Samaj hastnariy followers 
in the Punjab, and maiiiiaitis a College in Laliore. Tlic Ary-i 
SamHj (epresents militant Hinduism; it adapts a polemical 
attitude cowirds ChrUiiaiiUy and Islam, and vigorouiLy con* 
deimu cow-killing,* 

An etjually interesting personaJity'is KUmkrishna Paramahamsa, 
who was bom nea r Hooghly in Bengal in 1834. He ivas a Brahmin 
by caste, but in 1871, w'hcn he farsocik the world and dotmed the 
ascetics* robes, he worked in a temple as a scavenger, perforirung 
the mnsi ntcninl of Rees and jenoing in the meals of outcasts. At one 
time he sliared the hunihle abode of a Muliammadati fakir. He 
had visions of Krishna and Jesus, and cumc to die condntion that 
all creeds arc only locets of the same Tmlli, “Every man should 
follow bis own religion. A Christian shnuld follow Christianity, 
a Muhominadiui should fuUcnr Muhammadanism. For Hindus, 
the ancient path, the path of die Aryan Rlshis, is the best." 
Ram Mohun appealed to the head, Ranikrhlma to the heart. 
Tlic saioOincss of hb life and die simplicity of hb leacJiing won 
liiin a btge following. Among these was SwamI Vivekananda, 

*M** Midlcf, BvpaiihuiU Eiopt, p. 170. J, FBupiliiif, KitiMioia 
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^ highly crlticftlcd man, and a staunch defender of Hinduism. 
To him* cii-cr^'lliing in Hinduism h rigluj the West is degraded 
and matcrialisuc. His creed was based on the Vedanta^ atid was 
an attempt to graft Hindu bdic6 on modem iliought. He was a 
powcHtd oratorj and in 1893^ when he attended die Parliaraent of 
Roligians in ChicagOf lie created h profound impressiDn, He 
made numljcrs of American converts* and in San Francisco is a 
picturestjuc Hindu temple, the heaclquaricR of the Ramkiisluia 
XHssiom One of Ins European Ibllow m was Alaaqgarct NoIjIc (Sister 
Nivedita), tviiCM charming work, TJu IFft cj Indian Lifr, prescnis 
a Iiigldy idealised vievt of the Hindu rcltgiun. 

One r^tUt of these mo\Tfiicnts was to check t!ic conversion of 
the educated classes to Christianity which seemed aimcHt in¬ 
evitable in Macaulaytimen Another to encourtige the grmvtli 
of the Indian vernaculars. When Macaulay advocated the 
adoption of Eaigllsh for purpose^ of higlicr education, the choice 
lay between it and Sanskrit or Persian, Samkrit, like iLatm in 
medieval Europe, was the lin^a/riiiicd of the learned, Etlucated 
men regarded the vcmaciilars^ as a literary medium. With con* 
tempL Thanks first to Ltic GhrisLmn ntissLonaritsi and then to die 
various Hindu reformers, the spoils Indian vernaculars have 
now developed an extensive ptroe literature^ 

At firsts in their desire to enlarge the vocabulary^ Saurkrit 
worcb were freely introduced^ and early vernacular prose Ifieracufc 
was as alien irom the language of the people as,say,Dr. Johmon^s 
English from the common EngHsh speech of his day. But now 
there £a a return to a simpler and less alfcctcd style. Almost all 
die vernaculars have now a floiuismug liieraturcH Tire chief 
lilcrnry forms arc tlic novel, the «3ay^ die drama and lyric poetry. 
The uovdiils and dramathis usually select as tlicir tliemcs the 
glories of India's past and social reforni. Sct^cral of the early 
nLOi.rHils~BanLim Cliandra ChaiECiji in Bengal, Nauda .Shankar 
in Gujarat, Hari Nat^yan Aptr in the Deccan and otlicrs, 
were imiiaioTi of Sit Walter Scott* Bankim Gliandra ChattetjiT 
chief claim 10 tame lies in his poem MdliXfdin {I lialute the 

Motherland) which Hoa been adopted as the Indian national 
antliem^ It has been translated iuto English by Aurobindo Ghosc, 
the great Indlsiri plubtoplvcr and nniionaiist: 
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Motirr, I bow to tli«! 

Rich with ihy burrying Btreantt, 

Bright with thy orchard glcantSr 
Coo! with liic w^Tid« of delight. 

Dark fields waving. Mother of might, 

Mother free. 

Who hath said thou art weak in Iby lands, 

NVlicti the sis’onls flash out in seventy million hands. 

And les’enty Tnillicm voices roar 

Thy dreadful name from shore to stiore? 

liVith many strcngihi wlio art miglity and strong, 

To thi» 1 call, Mother and Lord, 

Thou who sas’cit, arise and save! 

To her I cry, who ever her foemcn dnive 
Back from plain and sea. 

And shook her country free. 

'‘Bankim Chandra CJwttcijl," saya Mr. R. W. Fraaer, “is xltt 
first crcarivc genius modem India Ims produced. For the western 
rmder his novtds arc a revelation of the inward spirit of Indian 
life and thought.’'• The modem vernacular drama, in Marathi, 
Gujarathi and Bengali, u chiefly a comedy of manners. 
Sodal refisrm, caste, the Jot of the widow, and the anomalies 
rising from tlte clash of East and West, are the usual tliemes, 
treated often with an almost Shavian humour. 

We must HOW turn to Uie Muhantinadaxis. Urdu, the Muhani' 
m a dnn lingua J'nnai, flourished cltielly at the courts of the local 
rulers, and was considerably developed in the eighteenth century, 
after the downfall of the Mogul Empire. In tlie Mogul Court, 
which was essentially foreign, Petriao *vaa alone patronised, but 
now people began to re alis e die absurdity of writing one language 
anti speaking anoilier. The Nawiibs of Oudh were great patrons 
of Urdu poetry, and it U claimed Uiat the purest Urdu is t rill 
spoken at Lucknow. With the cewning of the English, the need 
for prose literature in Urdu as in other India 11 languages was felt, 
In idoo a College was founded at Fort William in Calcutta for 

^ Iruiut^ p, 4^, 
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tnuniitg tlic cadets who came out to the Company's service; its 
learned Principal^ Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, found that it was necessary 
to translate books into Urdu, and Tor diii purpose a number of 
learned Indian scholars wtxt employed. From tramlatton, the 
Fort William w-riters went on to original prose works; the chief 
didUculty was to persuade them to adopt a simple stjdc and avmd 
Persian embellishments. Mter die Mutiny, the Muhammadan 
community retnained in a state ol'deep depression; less adaptable 
and mote conservative tiiaii the Hindus, they were outstripped 
by their mote nimble-wilted competitois, and this led lo a 
recrudescence nf the [atcni bittemtss always subsisting between 
the two communities. From this parloin condition they were 
retrieved cliicAy by the work of Sir Sayyid Ahtnad Khan, the 
great Muslim reformer who did for his co-religionists whst Ram 
Mohun Roy had done for the Hindus. Sir Sayyid was a pioneer of 
simple Urdu; he was indclaugabic in bis cflorts to bring modem 
knoivledge to Ids fellow-counlrymcn by means of magaatnei, 
books, societim and schools. In 1869, at the age of fifty-two, lie 
visited England and met Tliornas Carlyle and other famous 
people. His liberal views on religious and social matters eamed 
Idm ilie hatred of the orthodox, and at one time his life was in 
danger; but in 1877 he realised the dream of his life in the 
foundation of the Muhantmndan College at j^iigarh, notv the 
Muslim Itiiiversity, To-day, the most tUaiinguisbcd Muhammadan 
tvriier U Sir Muhununad [qbat, poet and mystic. Hb Seertts 9 //Ar 
Sttf, published in 1915, created n great stir. Iqbal waj greeted os a 
Messiah who aliired the dead bones of Islam to fresh life, tqbal, 
who wrote in Urdu anti Persian, is the apostle of mill lain Muham¬ 
madan nut ion alb m. Hb philoioptiy h colmncd by his studies of 
Niet/sSche and Bergson, but at heart he remains a mystic with 
ideas attuned to those of the Persian Snfb, and his dominant note 
is abhorrence of tfie materialism of the West. 

Hie gutter tif motlcm civilisation thizales the tight, 

But it is only <1 clever piecing logelher of lahc gems. 

Hie wisdom or science in which the wise ones of West took 
such pride 

Is hut a warring sword in the bloody hand of greed and 
ambition. 
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The Osmitnia Umversity in Hyderabad State, under the patron¬ 
age ot'H.H. the Nbam, employs Urdu as its language. Hyderabad, 
the premier Indian State, ia now the leading centre of Urdu cuLlurc, 

EnglUK, however, » the medium in wliidi educated men and 
women from different parts of India conuiiunicate ^ith one 
another; it i$ the language uf die coum, die universities and die 
press. Tom Dutt in the post generadon, and Samjtni Notdu in die 
present, have wriiten iinglish verse of great chaini and dbdnction. 

It is now ot'CT foTTV years since Sir Edmund Gosse exhorted the 
young Deccanl poetess to vouclisofe to her readers *scimc re.vclatiim 
of tile heart of India, and of sutli tnystcrioui intimations as stirred 
the soul of the E^ast bng before the West bt;gan to reube that it 
hod a soul": 

What longer need hath sSiie of loveliness, 

Whom Death hath parted from her lord's caress? 
or glimmering robes like minbow-Langlixi mist, 

Of gleaming glass or jewels on her wrist, 

Bhissoms or fillei-pearls to deck iicr hmd, 

Or jasmine garlands to iidoni iier lied? 

in the realm of liction, die most significant writer i<; Mulk 
Anand, whose atutlics of Indian jieasant life have liecn described 
as tile most important and promising bixib ever writien in EiiglisH 
by an Indian. Indians have won for themselves a place among the 
worhl's scientists: Sir Jagadish Bose in botany, Sir P. C. Roy in 
chemuuy, and Sir C. V", Ramon in physics have secure niches in 
the temple of Fame. Indian statesmen ha^ve taken a large part 
in the political movements of the day. Of the past generation, 
perhaps die most distinguished was G. K. Gokhale; the most 
inspiring figure of Efrday is Mr. Nf . K. Ganiilii. 'Flic as 

he is affectionately called, combines India's traditioiml osccttdsm 
with a very modern oiidook. Deeply imhuctl with the teachings of 
Tolstoi, Ruskin and the Sernion on the Mount, be believ'cs diat 
the remedy fVir the social and political evils of to-day Lies in simpU- 
heat inn. Me has told India to abandon her mills and railway's 
and Ollier capitaliitie macbiiicry and return to die spinning-wheel. 
Hr has imported into politics the old prijiciple of aldm$i or 
non-violence, stressed by Asoka »,ooo years ago. Mr. G attdhl 'i 
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great hold on the peasant is partly due to hh power oif vniting 
plain, unadorned, ncnoiiii Gujatniiii; he b one of the great 
masters of pnRie in Jvb own iQfignc as in English, and Ins recent 
autobiography h dasde of Sis kind. 

One of the most helpful signs oflo-day b thctevixul of interest in 
Indian art. The old tradiiiofia! am and crafis of Itidia have 
died; masons and sculptors may be found to-day in the Indian 
Stntcsi who wwk according to the mlts laid doirti in tlit anctmt 
mannah. Lord CuiTton's Htal for the prr^eni^iiidn of liistoric 
monuments of the country did much to rescue them from the 
oblivion into svliich tltey liad falieu; but educated India had. 
almost forgotten her ancient heritage in these matters, until two 
notable pioneers, E. B. Ha veil and Anaiida Ccwmaraswamy, 
succeeded in arousing the nadonal conscience* A schsxii of pamdng 
lias arisen in Bengal^ chiefly under die Lnspirndon of Abanindi^ 
Nath Tagore and his follower Nanda Lnl Bose mid Surtnrtra 
Nath Ganguly, whidi has inaugurated a new cm, Thdr worh^ 
which drawi its inspiration from Ajanta, has not the strength or 
vigour of the old mdtgenous schools^ but has great charm and 
gracen The Bombay school, on the other lifind, serkjf to free itJicir 
from the shackles of tntditJon, and to apply modem methods 
to express Indian themes. 

Tlie Tagores bavc done much lo rescue Indian music, the most 
dmracitrrisik and ancictU of the Indlait arts, fmm oljIi\i™. 
Indian music h:is dc>sc afTniitici with pidnting^ drama And dancing. 
In Calcutta, fSombay, hK>na and Barcula there arc academic of 
music, anil one of the latest dcvelopiticni? has l>cen the application 
ol'west cm music seinicr to iraditiajial Indian (omts, Indmn dane- 
ing, bawd on chissical iraditioiis and Ijorrowing imtne of iu tech¬ 
nique from the EuTDpeon ballet, has attrancri mticb attention in 
Westf:rn ciouu tries. 

At proent India stands on the threshold of a new era. Political 
iind soda] changes have follow^ in bewildering succession. 
The nationJiiiat movement luis created A rcvTilsion against the 
indiBci^ininatc imitation of the West which was the fad:3i an m the 
Vxciorian era. When* hnw^cv'cr* occidental influenicc has been 
a$sjniitated| we may look forwaiti to ihe tmeigencc of a new 
cdcctje culture combining what is be^t in both^ the future of 
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Indio, in an and tifcratuFe^ wens to lie ia the amaigamation of 
‘Western thougfat wth her own immemonal ctviHsatioii. 

“Men such as Ram Mohim Roy» Kohab Chandra Sen, Michael 
Madbosadhan Daita, Bankim Chandra Qiattciji, RosinatliTiim^ 
bakTetang," says R, W, Fraser, “are no bastard bantlings of 
Western dvOisBiunij they were creative gctthiscs worthy to be 
reck^cd in the hUtory of India with such men of old as Ralid&sa, 
Qiaitanya, jayndeva, Tulsi Das and Sankaracharya, and doling 
in the fViture to thine clear as tlte first glowing tparkt sent out in 
the fiery furnace where new and old were fining. "• 


* ZitM9 Hutu^ ti AiM, ]! 446 
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353; occupalimi ofDoJhl aivI Agna, 
fiB3-yo£ Memmn of, oBi #1 pdsxun., 
370; aoni of^ 251^ 29®-^? death, 251 
53, 55, 58^ % 

Bucklmj 1 ft Tjalkh 

Bahadur .Shiibii Sultan of Cnjaral, 

250+ 2Gq 

BnhmafU Eminrej the, :?5*-7i fH* 
260^ iidtajH ufp 1451^ 353-3 t '^ 5^* 

lIulkH, <:3ifHtEiiJ of IblfitnA* 56, 57i 7*. 

fh)p 1 ) 5 . 1 + 3 - 

lUluduilatit 7.^ 81^ 3x8 

Jiiinn, nutiaiirr* ctf, 133-4, 
hnJlki, guildJ Acting nd« 158; ift oJW 
nit inn^'-cbansicrBi 203 

Bitatii, kbiori^ ^27-9, ^44 

Bnetbj so, 34t 35, iblj^ uo^lf 30,11 
31 o, 014,3^; 41 V 4 ££t 0 poc I liiur^ 
lOAi atari's 

Frarhl Sliahm^ ibr, 253* 2571 284, flflft 
Ikiftey, so aiid notc^ 334 bjm note 
Bamlii, the Gaikwaft of* 353 
Ikuwaii* Hindu Artisli 
JJathi; ai8, jhCp 28B, 360^ balJi^ 
roomi {pre-liiitotic city] 1:3; 
Engliih di-Uy bath hitrodnocd hy 
*'[ULbotn," 407; publijc buhl 
13-14. 

Bcllurv-p ptehbufHe rtcmjuuji ai, 8 
finwren, li, ^6, ,i(, as;, 344 
ikngal; 35- ilie [nnvciucnt 

itij 374i tbt lirAtirna Sanuj 
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im 4f t-ia; BqdrlMnA 

OD m« r4f^ no6; Lbe P^Ia and 

5 >fiiA dyn^uiici OlCi 

Lhe Chubj uidl, 

Mtj; Hmttcii ott^Ltragcd to 
• clllc in^ XO 0 ; Vlulianinuiil Clviti 
raaqucring^ ^ii| rctuseHiQii of in- 
dcpovlentc, 133* 'I49 ^64; tlc^ 

featcd by Babur, 290; aimcxi^ by 
Alibar* 3051 *ix»ion fiTn) 

353; r^Ailoiu ivilb t^he Briusbi 
35-1. 35^1 aaj* 403-55 rtrmiarJii 
3 <rtdcni£ut of, 401; tfu; ^ysfru »bll 
popiibf Its, l 3 rf 

fic^linckp Ixinl »lUbjni 4t>0-9i 41 d 
Bcrar, 155-e, 159^ 1%, 357 
Smiicr^ Fnui^b^ noi, 33i» 534 nutfp 
m 35 ^- 3 ^^ 
S 7 U 373 

iJMti'j moycmoit: dcvclapincru by 
RjijiiaiiujnH,i f<)i£>i ill Bengali, 374; 
Atui Lbc Katblrjiantiil v=rt^ ^4^^; 
Arnon^ ili« MAmthaij, 384 '> 4 ; 
noilais^I if^rii kept alHt ihrm^h, 
$ 77 w 3^1^ popular unong; tbe lower 
claisr», 374 , 377, 373 , 36^; 

mnd the Stkb icct^ ^24^ 377-^ 
BtumdarkAj-^^ KainkrEdimu^ 413 
Dhufiuiu, (S^, 151 

Bharhulj iiupA at, 84^ 1^. EIIb, 157 
Bli^rtriiiafii poorm of* 1 :|5S^ 
Bhat'nbJiuti^draiiiiia or 
BhtUdLm* mcodimnta^ 1S7 
BliUi* ihr^ 15b, 334 
llhil»a, VidiiA 

K.\nf^ crMAlwg, ^04^ 

Uhojai^ the» 1^6 

fliitlar, IduRttiSJii of* ^ 5 ^" 4 ^ ® 3 ®v 

afio, 576 

Biliar Mql, Raj* nf Amlw, 099, $01 
Bilmr rVidjclmj^ 33;, 4i>^ 21 s» 2^^-^ 
354 

Bijaputf. kingdom of: 257-^50; rile of* 
centre of odturc, 34a 
^ 5 ) 9 ; and the ManiLhiU, 

» 5 Dt 347 > 337 - 9 > 3 !) 0 i nrKl Vijayfl- 
nj^, aStt, sya. ^715, ^76; sub- 
niitaion to Mogub, 33 s-iF* 

llani^tiiziyat King of MagmdJia, 4b* 
65* 87 

Bindu£Lra, Klt^ ofMagAdiuL, 7^, B7 
iAl-IUlutsI (Abu RsItAn ](fulbduuivud|, 
^1 j-id, *314-1^ 


Bnjnr cinltktn of Vklmti, 124, iSp, 
0G9 uole 

Bodbhrcc, 4^^ fiott, 79^ ioG» 135 
EocJiil^ttvu, 97 (f. 4ik i^o-t 
Bombay* 178/3^3. 399 
Bix)kx, wriHcfi, 130 
Bomtudixr ibrine, Juvti, i^d-i, 149 
Fig. ^ a 

Bcmc, Sir Jagudiilu 4 i<* 

Bote, Xa^lii Liilp 417 
BralmUp fiinxki god, iib, 119* 
I 23 p 1B9 

Qrahma Sim^ jetb 41O1 4^ i“t3 
Bralimagupra^ lutroisomcr* J31 
Bnilimaviiiia^ Vedk Holy Land, 
Elralimi icript* fli-4* 69* 1407 
EbabmJOt: aknie able to perfotmiacrtii 
rilcip 25 ^ $4 e"V€=ti 

[Op 158; aojEiia] awmhlief of^ 73', 
os hATc^aod Ictunniiuj^ 

129, 200; wrafogen and m'h'inrri, 
7®^ AtfrjtdMLla of llie godf, lafl^ aoS, 
^7Audtority afp rE^ected by Slklu, 
378; hkakU nwemeni? direeinf 
AgattiaT, 304-5 fiudd^ 

hum Diid Jntniim re^lfi ftgairvl, 
49 coimtciLuii of llue kiiag^ 

25, e^p 73 f i29-30i Harilm’b 
mvo)" a IWabsmn* tar; mjoylog 
Imnefit of clergy, 70; learuloa tbc 
V^cciu by hc^ifti 3^1, fll; Irifal ad- 
viiicn of jtidgiefl, 7 *; pcrfonniiTK 
raiTifice^ 3 t. 72 4/! 1^13: now per- 
fbunlng crrt^iQnie» for Joint 
451 paln^oucd by . 4 saka and 
Aitbar, 77, 309, 319; jusd tbe 
□unticHi of iHsU'tAiCp 036; religion 
ilie dfvwf^ qf, rufi tfl 114; ro- 
ftriclioru w dietj 1^0 rf* 271; ro- 
itriciliimi i 9 tmvpiiing* 131 j re- 
vivtd of power of, nnd decay of 
BtiddMizEi, 43‘'4» Bo, 31 and 

iHjtCfc 133-9; rulr» for, 130-1; 
sactrdnesi of; 377, 3S7; ueronnci 
to war, 163 mm note; ikin In 
76, 163* 240; al Somnatb, ntfempt 
to TasutPin 909; ut 

life of, 40, 130; itnigsle agnimi iht 
Kilmirlynv *7^-7, 

9DOj 414-^5; tcacliing in laoiiaj- 
(£d«, 11^17 1/. 39, 7i-a; fuoaal 
ritei, $1 
Ipfjihulp thcp 11 

Bni^Liii and AigiLinbLniv 381^ ^Ba, 
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40*;; UriLul) At Mngiil 

eourik 321 * FjngJLdi trader' 

fWAi ArdvAl m ttidi** %ty, mcr of 
iraftiiwry af, 3® 1^7, 396^ 

reijilwEtt with tbe SiJdu^ 379, 

3B3; g<>viTJimcDt [iifiii tsAn^ 
fciT^ to Cromit 4O5—s, a* atm 
E^i Ttwi i i Onipttny 
Bmchp 69* 95. 147. iSo 
BrocLzc, ^ tdi rcjfi 
Bodh Gayl, 46, 64+ 139-40 
Buddb*, GauUma: ailw of, f;rQ» 
ihruipi in fittpoA, Ba 4^; 

bqggm^^iow^ [rajijlaxioa tb6 
Fig, ^4; mi ObHriiaii prsic^p gS 
lOE^ iximpad«ni with 
43* 4^: dcathi devcktfujig into 
tiavjDur-GfNi* 51, 97«8j early ?>im- 
boll of, 5i noM:* ^ 99,, 

ul', m Kii^han cam, joa noic 
</* iji; GaiicLFuuA mmi MalliLira re- 
praentANQiu tjf; 99-103; ji#* aim 
liiiAgn; an utcomatton 4 ^ 
Viiiuiu, 1341 lifir of, 45-^; |iillan 
nuuiemg nt«i connected with, 43^ 
78; Sjifikhya docijritin inilumfinR^ 
42; Tooth Rdlc in Crylon^ 11;^ 
^97 

Buddhism ^ arumiaik re^Uy 

Mcocpluig, 79; Asokm ailopliug,, u 
oOiJ:iaj (rmdp ik\ jb-yj AaokaH 
foreign tntmoni* 78-80 
Buddhiu cy^nuitt with Weat, 98, 
5a2: Boddiiiit C^Mtndk^ S<^ii 5^1. 
80, 1)6^; Boddlibii not men¬ 
tion^ hy Mt^uduri^ 73 if 
ai5; in liurmji, 78^ 791, 
J4?^; tifc C^lobp 78, 79, io6-7j 

lOfJr^io^ i93r-7i in faiirui, 79, 97, 
104. t4&!-4t 170; Dlnong the GiirilM 
auio Fandyu^ ryO. rBo^ 181; fuul 
Chriiiiinity, tmitiiAl inflnrzicci, 98 
f/ 14^ thy-a; In the Drenn, 

*57* 1^4 ff. ihti-g; curly fonn 
nf, 31M; gradijnl a pfKraLbnatkin to 
Hinduifm. lag cf, 96-7; Itonha^i 
ktCTcU bi, tUp itti, iifl-iiTj (tfti 
in India, amp, ei4; in IncLia, lur- 
viving burst in Bci^alp 145, 306; in 
India, DOW cAtitifi, 43, 79, i8dp 
at J; decay dm to irTival o? Bruh- 
minum, 43, 80t *^3: in Japan, 79, 
97. 144. Ill Java, 148^ tso-t if 
ao£i; twer and Greater Velilcl^ 


rhnLryp tty-w; Mahayana fiudd- 
hhm, tht! iit 96-6+ 103—4; 
dcr convened to, 90* 91; in Ncpalp 
J44-3: jwfllleb between Orphianj 
and, 55; in Siam, ygj the Ten 
Co mmaiM li TiFnrf ^ 47 note; in 
Ubei, 79 p f45-7j so^ an; the 
Trlntna* ^ to, am aiw i 19; 
Zen voce, 144 
Btiih ut .Natidii, Siva^t huU 
Bundelkhandp 33a, stw sLm Chandcl 

dynaciy 

Bundl lajasp the, 303 
ilLi:rraucraii4: go^^rnment, 69-70^ 81, 

llimaj, 8i i8p 70, aai, 2791 
Btirma. 78, jtip 147-8H 313 

C 

Caliphs, I he, ^22-^31 rm afoi 325^ aja 
fjlUgraphv- 3^ Fi^- 43? 

374 44: pcfrnianthip cultrvvm 

ui ichoalv 373 
Cambodia, 15*^^ 36:^1 
CUrioU, lig. ^33, 260, aSSt aBS. 339 
Gamvafiicmliy aalh 330. S» ahs Rest- 
hetujo on Tutuli 
Careri, Gcinclll* 347-8, 349-50 
C'^matic, 390, 400-1 
C^T-proeewOtu, 473, 408 
Caaic lyitemt 205; cute -drEcmitned 
hy ptTVKnis CDtulucU b 8; catle dm- 
|Hitc4 tettlci! by Wreb, aot; caitc 
bravlj,, 75; Cliriilbin rk^trincs aiul, 
403; con^1!^iola to liliun partly 
dite I Op 244; dcvrlopmfTit of* 35-^3 
a Dmvidi^ ijudoilJun, aa note; 
dDCtruie ^ ojnl il^^nna 

iawi. a6, fah, 130; capbuwi of 
bccacha cfp 129; ueder Hanha, 
114; ignored by xeb* ^45, 
ST®. 379i 33 o, 3S6; Ignored by 
Bneidha, 43, 4^, 48, 3a; Ignored by 
Malinyira, 4 j: tgtiorcd by Satnajliti, 
4 Eo^ 41^; in ?V{agadha Ettipitc, 
iimllSed form 0f 8 . India, 
178-7; Toodltird form of Vedk 
age, xiid marriage, 26+ 72; 
'^cKx^ipadonaJ'' rutes^ 23, 177 

7:]; itst[i^;:th luid wenlum 
4 (f ati-ig- ami the thr« order* 
^ Pkto, 1^8; and liaiumigmifon 
l|icocy« 4 t; iravciUng rcftrictinni 
iuipoi^ by, 90, 131 303 tnoi 
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irrviri^ bcyoisd Indm)^ and ^11 
(viut to EngtaiulJs 
bcjni,^* a j 
CavodrAwuap^ S 

03^*10 I'dtipW (vihmi): ^65-74; 
fint excavalcd for “miiwieit’* of 
B5-6t 165-6; iTnimcd 
Egypt JL^ Fcriiq* i66 if, W7; 
ntracxldi'ociaiCructiDDr ’7^i 

cIrafTff hjiJl or clutprl, 167-^1; 
fkit stonjt templet Oiixlcllpd 
171, 17^1 princrpal groups of* 
iGB; At AJApii^ ifiS* i6tip-7i: at 
BJiralbAr^ 85-6 1^. 77, ta; »t 

Ellorm 164^ i66j 171-3; 
plianlAf 17a; Ai i68» 

ifig. Fig. at 157 156^ 

tSS; oJ' Uk PalJavsfl* 
of Akbar rcmuihcrnl oft 
on tnul&-tout[9 into Dtccan, I57 
if. 1®, Clfj* Vihnriu* elt. 
Cratrol Alla: inffucnct: on Indmn 
AnJiftwun:, iis™d™ 

33-4, Tio-u* i6n, 

5 H 3 “ 5 ^ 2137-40. afti, ^83-901 
play by A^’ngKoiha foulid tni, 96; 
lodir-rtkiiis^ etc.p 4-5, 104 
mivp 143; trade^routH' of. iiicctiog 
at Gandhiiraf ^ 

Ofryloo; ^nr\ £lodillnuEL» 78. 70. 96, 
io6«7p 109-iOp igi-7 011 Coni* 
piigrim io, iq^-zOt 196; chronicles 
oT, I47t *5^; liiiitiry of, 195-7; 
invuloa of iSfadiini, tBo; kipgt nf^ 
79* 84 iSo, JOS' E-ankft the 
&mkrit name for^ 195 34; 

^tJlllryat1 culture Irttroduoni into, 
70; [RigmTirti from Orim lud 
Ci^Eiml in. 195 79; Roman 

coiiM ronivl id* 179; rclaiioni with 
Sumstni, Siia cuTictS ofT 10, 
; Taioil invaaionsp iB?. 195, 
J 97 * 6^. iTOp ST 4 ; V'*diliu 
llie orgrixiat mimbitiinu. of. 195 
Oialcoliililc age. 13 
CbaSuJcysi or Solunki efynaiiy (Dec* 
can): 160-4; *77 ^Hiap)r 

boor cicit of, iGo; ch^ dt-te^ 
- 174-5; Ooijanti by oiigioi. 160 
me to powtr, *5^^ 
orfrating llanha^ 1 ra* r6i; PkitU 
kal'i kbt^dom. 1^3-3; tclatirro 
With Pcixui^ 161-2; tcii3fjl« of, 
164163. t6g-7P,i73rt/'jAVAihrmE*, 


150; wan with Chokir t86: wan 
with PaUa^M, 163.194; ovtTihjotni 
by Rjuhtrakiilas. *6^4; name itiLI 
lurviving in hf axatlut fainilyp 160 
Cholukya or Solanki dynoacy in 
Gujarati S05-4 if z€d. 217 
Chanakya (KjLUlUya}. 65^ CB, 136-7 
Chand $14 

Oiand Eihl, ^57. 316, 373 
ChondalnJi. ^ziiklu: 

Oiandrl dynsstyi i^j {map}. 200. 

303, a*7-i, a 11 
Ghandraj^pta j* 105, 

CiitLudra^upla li, 93. 107-10^ Lti2* 

Oiomlragupta [htauryn}, bu. 65, 
*^75. ® 7 . (36-7 

OiariDtat ^r3 ^Vedk p^c); chariot- 
radnj^ 2|. 68; vrar obariota. 24. 
sB. 54 * 59 i ^ 

Oiattcrji, BartkuD Chandra^ 415^^ 
.pjo 

Cliauccf, CcoHrrjV 13^ 3^3 
Chauimii Rajas of Ajmjr. 100, 
^09-to, 214, S26 

Chcras or KcralaSp the. 176^ 177 
({nap)^ t8i 

Qiild'iTiarriage: not practiicd in 
Vcdlc agCp In the Lawi 
of hlanu^ Z31; marriage age 
rorlier under Hajpulx. 2^4; At- 
toupod suf^ri?£ilon of. by j^VlcbaTr 
319^ qbjUru by die £ajiiDjiiii|, 
4^3 

Cfiliia: block-printing iiitrcKiucod inio 
'lltjei friitrl. 145^ Buddlilim 
79* ^7* to.1, 14.1: Cambodia tribu¬ 
tary’' 10, l$l; Mhd TugItlaL't eae- 
petition agaiiMt. 233; truJo-Chinew 

tndc^rtHllCj I43 {map) {/I routci 
on 1 d 8^ 109-10/] 13; penctraEiOR of 
Biidcihisf art into, laa^t^-4; 

Pcdii&war lo^'er and die Cbm* 
pagotia* go, 144; pderim from, 
vhiltng G*rylanp log-iu, tgfi; pU- 
gnmi from, viiiur^ India.' 

I ttf--r3, i44E irjatuitu wiib fndla^ 

93-4, *01: «ll£" 

trade. Romaiti end»vouttag ki 
ca|iturc, 94 

Otinw. Bundhisi watka Itanilatni 
inio. 42. 142^ 

Chingla KJum. 260, 394^ 

UQti; 
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Cbitcpr^ 3 a 6 » 360 

ChnlftJi, ihes rai-?; *m nf. t7&* it? 
(ump)!^ BjjildhiBTi lEi; 

fbrtll¥T^aliHirbcd by.iBt;Ceylon 
eooquscd by, corly 

Tccnticni orT* 17@: flinduum Ani 
Jumiiin lAlr iSa; invading 

Bcn^, tro^i Iciagt of, tfli* 

rd6: Fxllsmi Icing^kwn in- 
rorporetpd bv^ 194; poH ol t\t!uir 
rcbiTwini wiih ihc 
PiwiAliyiiBa, iflo-j t^Ulkm vvidi 
Sinnumt 142$: trmpicf. of, iSz-^p 
Mriih lliie Qialiikym, j{ba 
: attlludc of ludbn. 
mlrn iwwftrtk^ 353^ w awl 
fiotc^ 312-14, 332, 3fD; ■lul budil* 
hnm, nrutnol inflT?rn:i:;iri| ^ 

aim \A% 167-8; Euul HimJiJ IhrllcCi, 
rcfcinWncai^ 3 15 f/i 136 ; ChrliUflii 
commtmiUm in I^ia, ^ 

3®^* nOt 400, 407-8/ 410; the 
49; nuuuHu d Sl« THfurttJh 
nnd fouadifii^ uT Church of MiIa- 
haf, ^ iBt; 

qUdli^ of inlhicxKe PH 'I'amU 
poetry, ttonr: crosifi, 

Chuiuhi xhit unith, 4&-p 
Citiptttim pneta, I4i» 187 
Gli» And Toivrci: 13-16 (Molicnjo- 
dutti)i a I (pttJtyu)i 36 
61^8 tf. to8 {M 4 irr>^nh 

qc-r 99 (KtuihAn)^ 113^ 

113-14 fGunifl); (tJxjjini); 

15a-4 fCaitiiKMJJA}; tfjG, iji? ftSec- 
fiin): iBr-si^ 186 (C^lai); r^ 
aoOp 203-4, iHaj* 
pui)j (of Firm Shjsh); 
35 ;t-Go i 365-6, atifi, 

270-2 (Vijayanaair)? 304* 305. 
35^H>* {Fjiikfiur Sikriy 
Clunntc of IndiiL, 7^ 
aivu, Roben, 316, 

Cuimi b.'iipi of, ftred froin cunnatK, 
^ 7 i gnidi 94 % so 7 i gold 
and fUvcTp iiG tf. 158; lUi^rr, noi 
iu<d by Uic CboTaip ittG; iniiili for 
gold And iilvrr caias, ijo^, jBg; 
i<Atn cci|>per cmnn^c minted by 
private pCT^iJfia, a32'-3: ibS^x m- 
sr&v'od on^ 15 B; of Law eil- 
gnived on, <11^ of Akbvt 308: of 
tht Aodhiiu, 158? of Creek mien 
Lii India, 91: Gfcdt and 


lucd in ^^aHAdiu, 71; of CupiA 
Emparcin, T05, 1071 with irngnmn^ 
of .lAhsm^ vhin&ctipv 
ilAlird m nmjkq pf Jiduunpr't H'iic, 
324-5; of KiuJuac) Idiigs i>4p r&i, 
M «(s« Coin vdxlt engraving of 
Buddlia, tpz note*; tmtirr, of 
Xla^dhAp 71; Roman smta cur- 
imt, gu and note ^ Herman 
cniti moTmrimir*tiiijj nonquest of 
ydittin, 17^^ Rofaiin, in h. tfidb 
and <-l:eybn, jrq; etnick ia name 
Shah Akunp 354, 3551 the rffw. 231 
And noir; ihtr Jim* 234 amt nrKci 
Ihc 5G3* *69 and niilrj 

iltft rufw, 2i]4: the fuLt, 4^33 and 
note^ 263 Atid noic* 339 
CfiUr^ anr! Cenlrrt of Ejeaniing: 
viharai, reccptlnn of ^indent*, 

117 tf rreeption at Urahmin 
tfirdHut, 40; inharH ftcdvirg 8S11- 
liflJcac monlo, 106-7; 

CoundU heiti At vlhirt*. 50, 96; 
Bmlnniin (cAdiii^ in motiM^lcdeip 
t*f»-i7if, j®, 71-^; bifimctjonl rf 
etliicalion In i^¥n of Sljuiu, 131: 
cunkidiini, 40 (Brahmin)^ 117» 
131 (NakiidA), afpSp 372-3 (Mm- 
ILtn]; cncticnhim, detire |a nvake 
mofopnictirah 373; midve kaTiunjEt 
niiqwiled by Bntiih, 4^7^? 
intmdiirtioii of imirm 
aoB, 409-10; collcpca, 187, 205, 407 
fHindu) t ago (JainT; 23^ 256, 373 
(Mu&Ikn]: 414 (Arya Satnaj): Kan^ 
cbi L^niverutyp i^Op 194; Nolruidfli 
ji7-ittp ijt-a/ i4&i 150, an; 
l^'ftUraiiKiTp ajS; Fedimwcir, 99| 
Taailai^S; Muditn unlvenliki, 416 
Cutnmon people: and move* 

«*irT<J», 4 i 43 . m- 3 TT. S 79 f 3 ^ 4 ' 
eofidhiDii ni^L unhappy^p 38^ 237^ 
2^0, 1141^ 30ft, 383* coovtminil 
11* rdam^ 236, 237, ?44; Indtw 
vflilcy cidt amonff* nw, 

lift, 176, iGi ofnp];eiyiTtfnt 
biLneniH for* 255; knowlcd^ of 

mate Affalfii, gsG; mucrabl^ Mate of, 

527. asSp » 79 t 33 *HOi 3 ? 10 - 
400, 402; ntitntislftirdln wat, 283^ 
*03-4 15^1 prevenlkm of op- 

nmAtoti of, JT14; jjmI qiieiiion of 
loTced labour^ 1x5-16^ 339~4°p 
tea^p 157, 
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Conch^iKcIU fulicrics,^, 

CQ^njiLiuQplp^ afil* 359 j 3 ^^ 

Cotnl, N'koks^ 193* 471^ 

Coutnanu'^ftmyT ^ 4 

tkippcr, 9, 33; 

^AiUit 109. 141 , 164; COppCf 

ihccti, Buddfaiit lodpiuM » 
gt*vtd OR,^ 

CDUTiDSDoy^ Greek jmd Induinj 7^^ 
CQctikie my ill- 114^ Fig- 
Comidl: *f kiiiig, 454* 3pl 306. 
$f0 aim 44^ 36; csf village <eq>cra- 
liom 1 58^ of inJTJttTT, 186 
Ceuftew^ 73* 136.47^-81:1 
Ck»w, |J»! nflt B^unn^ un Muhtnjo- 
Etam wli, lit; Ikih eaien At fcsuCij 
113, istS (Vijdie); flwh ^ucjE ealoi, 3^ 
gli, ii6t 3^1; Kjjjihna n c&wlierdt 
MCTPdmiae At 3 ^*t 3 * 4 ^ 

387^ 414; fHjCfificed [Vedk 
id3; Sikh icmpk ekfikcl vdih blt^ai 
of, 381; ^tnlili rcekoiwd ^ num¬ 
ber flf cevn, 35 (Vedic ngejt 
we^nliip efi 138-9 

Cowrie iheUs woiTteEiey, 109^ tifi 
CrcnM^ion, 16 (Molienjo-diu^), 38, 

114: of VuddiiM, 49^ riinenkl! fryrc 
csftjiiattw 3m (Vfldlcjr Medci 
cftfrtiiig tbeiiucKm on pyte, 
ifto; defemicd king cniditg bkniclf 
on pyre, ao7i *« aliO Jsahar^ rite 
of, ^lUICC 

Critnc atvi puidUimcpt: 108-!^ 115* 

307; jLboiilJon of barhamu* 
{HUibiottiml 3 ^ 333-8 f/- 331! t 
capital pumihmeitl, 
fino 34* 109, 115; flayin^^ alive, 185, 
333, 383; impakiucnl^ 37 £k 307^ 
gflip 383^ tisalmii^ ansi 

jzLUiilftlioflt T^t io9» **5t 3^1 

307; prireneri freed al coroimlJcn, 

77, 331 i |Hiionen imdct icntcnce of 
dcatli, 77; UK of the iiocki, 34; 
torture of aflemlcni, 3^ s« 
TOh 307,1 383* 3O9* jooi iwirre 
anil insitmng abnUihed by Firtn, 

*35-8 

Cultural divltiaiu of indirt- 9“7 
CiLCTency* lo^i sl8, 189* 

CiuT) . 74, 407 „ X 

CiUtoms flmi Cn^om-tiouse* 

for each kind of gno^. sw^i 
COUomi offieiaij dealing with imug- 


(tlrxi, anS'rlulicmti oqwrti anti bat- 
poruu ^03-4; CKCi^ and cuitoqu 
duei^ 308; duties on wine, etc, ksa 
duHag ptohibUiwi^ as?; fP^ 
itarop^ after payment of, iRa 
yn; octroi duty nn Htodu importm, 
344j lolWbars, tl5i trade dutia 
abofUbed ^Itan, agj 
Cynia, tlic Great, :i3j 55» 6-4 

D 

Dadu, Ebundcf of icett 24F 
DollM^ie^ ^Xaf9^n:4^ of^ 383, 4trt— 3 i 
4<*5 

Lkum^ 69k 188* aa3i agG 
Daninng: 16^ 24, 36. asas and oriRiii 
of drniua^ 134 ^ ttp! dancer* 
living outside city* 113; ihc ^?unj 
djuice, 213 Fign 33; riltial 
dnaecs, {Angkor)* 273; Siva m 
Xalmaja, 1128* 187+ 188 Mg. to 
lancing gMit 67 k 1^81 ^i« ^i^ ^ 7 .^* 
on fricTCp 174^ doudug gui 
maldng nneal for Huddbo* 4B; 
hronxe figure^ 16 Fig. 13 
LTaevdar^yak^^ tlwp 8, 15s 

Prince (*£m of ^^bar)k 304 k 

3(6, 367'® 

riara Slilkah, 314. 33'-(-6. 337 
4*1 sHari.-ioti 
Dariui HyiLaipa, 53, 54, fii, B7 
Duwuinihi *niji, 365 
(J^Uyu tfilie^^ a 1^, S7i *55 
DwjfaiaW, *33, S 5 €- 7 . 349 * 

Dcogiri 

Utxcan: 5, 6-71 aichiteinure of, 

lG5“74; art and culiute ofp 
16^ 548; movenirnt $n, 

3^-6; Buddliiim im 781 156, i57i 
idi, l6&-ct: Jainism In, ifiOi 
i6B^ 171; Dimduta fuieit of, 
I ^ fbmiiK* HI, 354,5l6> 35a, 

gB^k 4*0; early fbima of, 155; carty 
irib« oC 155-^; Mxiy dynoatlia of, 
*56-65, t74^j Indo-Arpn migta- 
tkmi to, 115-61 Hurrlm'sfSxpedilicKi 
agaiiut, 112+ l6zl Hifldu ml«l of, 
conqncnd by IMIn ^ulLiWt 

independcot ^liulim king- 
dona of, sg^k M 9 t ^5*”N; 
Mogul Emptron and, 31b. 338^ 
331^, ^7-9, 350, 352, 355, 
389-^1 39^^ ititiaacctice and 

dcdirie of Hindu power In, gSb-gfi 
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Drlbii by ihc Tamumi, 30a, 

itjo^ kfrs off fightictg Malitmid^ 
so?; -mihvl *-Luni of 

Dclhl^*^ 314; the SullLiiu of, 247; 

at sti^- 5 ; ilse 
KhLIJt d^iuuty ct itic 

Tu«liU% ^ytimy fi£, 22^140; 
l^c Lodi dynoih' ot '^40-1 w 
rcliuiom irtitb iht &«r«=ai 7 , T614-5* 
34^^ cvflctiddiiii tS; 
by Mbd TiJ^btiiJt, *33; Timur 
BuH^rdT.Sfot^ 
dyuA)^ oci^|iyh 3 gk 384-90 ^.341^ 
Aklur ocrupyiRQ;. 497 ^ Sbsili Jiib4.n% 
m:vic^\it^\ 01, a:^7^ 36a 31^-70; 

ihr puUlicat cenm of ^luhoio- 
mod^icn^ ^ I talked by Fersuans, 
S53-i£^jindibcNljmitimf,3;53^ 393- 
5; Kpciyi cudt^vT^utiEig to rrkutale 
Emperor HI, 355, 404, 405 
Deogift J^- 5 t * 7 *^ <75 (dabsi), a/G, 
333, £rv o/jv DaulilJtbnd 
fViri+ RAmk, 304 

or ChUIc mlc|« a6, 138^ 130 

Kttf 44^ 59 
XTwk IbiribijlimaEO^ s&i 

Diet, «3, [ Eb, niQr « 7 it sB6 

X>iii /k&t Tbc t^vioc TuUi, 314-15, 

3 §i 

DiitM Of Fimmoe ^tlnialrTi joCp 

l>>cit>tt, 38, 159* |8|, 303 
DraEnM^, In pfr-liboonc clty^ 13; 
in Gkjidlti! of 67; ckftitt- 

ing ofclniinif 70 ^ 307 
Draiuft; I34~5r pT 

pla-yiLp 1351; cdxJy fiiKUJliijt | 3 liy, 
984 134/</■ *o4i die foM tioefc 
cliAr:U!teri I 35 i in the G^ipta 
period, *34-39; hinofic«J, 68^ 136- 
7S In Jjtv*, puppet pl«y»p 151? 
kifi^ u palEom of, 107^ toB^ 134, 
(38, aoo, dowcicp. 

merit, 154; tinder the RiJpuEi, 
31^13; frutbe An« 134^ id the 
yemac^lATi, 41^ 

Dfttupadti 33 notr, 33^, 35 
“Brtvidtftii/" A term, n 

XhiiN'idUn buigimge^ ii, i«, 176 m>d 
note 

Dth ind GTTmmcnti, 14 imd PL [„ 
=13-4. 35 7i 74 i H tigi. 
*3-14, 94, 114^ 141 Fig. ai, 170, 
ff&j and rioie, 177, 173* 315, 313, 


337 41. 350^ 3^ F%, | 3 , jBfl 

43 

Drufp: 7t, ao3i prabibited* 
crupcfon ni oimzni odiJECli, 319, 
385* lUjpiiii dfbiking otfiim 
wftterp aoi; itHte-pruoncfi pciuonrd 
with iis^idtUp 358 
Dubo»^ Abb^ ra8, 406 
Ehirga^ Kitli or L^rg 4 

DurgaVAlJ, Ruup 301 
Dutch, ihe, 197,3gi, 339, 34a, 399 
Duttp Timi^ 418 

DyniiH”^ (Ji^tcrh stG 

i: 

Emt IruUn Gompjmy: iiifigui of 
fomuifioa of, 315; uriiTifnh irative 
development or^ factory 

at Cdl^ua, 399s l^ 4 ary aI SutaLi 
3 ^ 7 * 399 i 1 ^- 

quarten tfamTentnd m Bambay, 
393 399; iaelory at MidniJi 

3994/I irjp, expdrtt nnd bnpom of, 
gay; DUiumi gmiiti acquired by, 
3M^ 39D> IbdincLur Stiahi 555? 
nid ihe Mamltuii, 338, 399, 403: 
and ihe Permaneiit ^[ll^mt of 
Beiigait 40] i policy of Sitbskbary 
AJIianeo and Doctrine of iapoe, 
401-3^ niJttHnierfcrrnce with 
native cmtcmM, 407-8^ rmewed 
Qiarter of 1813, 4o8f renewal 
Cliarscr of 1853, 41^ 411; Ram 
Mobun Rfjy meeting ^I>ittcnna 
0^ 411; mipiiiiff lidinlnlimiUvr 
powen U> Grown, 404-5 
i%i* *<*d, s8i 
EielsJedl, Earon E. von, q-13, ig 
by^^ihaftu; urmmit dao, *181 
vrilh aimed rncci in Ikowdulu, 2 ^-yt 
rn buillcp tnimlicn, 59, ^85 ^ 
K7S; lired Ln royal fOCDLA, (49; 
C^inw Empmor reftiung an 
hantp 151; rmt dotae^tlcaicd in 
^edk: perkhdp a 1 1 dmdrd by 
Tidiur’i rucck 438; elephAfildtrau 
hcaddma of likrTdkriini^ 8g^ ck:- 
pkanpEgliU, 3^5, compoaing 
OPc of the *'Four Amu“ of the 
MTnyp 59 jf. GSp 118: givcit to 
Sekueua Nicator, booM nnd, 
lcii|Kei«| dpjty by kii^^ 300; 
honct and, pundc of 1^73; in 
BaetHan oontmg?F:nt Afihiat 
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5 ^: IH 3 * iri contiisjccfti aidiiif 
Xm/rt, 54.J era Indiu valley k=p1i, 
7* 14; of wart &£* cnaich for intmed 
csva1r>^ ^ i 4 ; cffcudm UQcd by, 
MS* buikijiip 

ffjT, 3i03 panicking in 

5 D-^f ^ 3 ^* ^^ 7 ^ 

in |tf qcesalafiv * W, F*J^ *" 

war# m 8; asi6, 353, ^77; jmmjKml 
govmiDn maintaining, ^76^ re^ 
pmentatioEB of, m ajfth ^ 

i3i *7^. 1741 *™ppi™? afwi ianiine 
or, 73 tf- afig; wine pvai in, 
l}cforr luttle, 1^ 

EliiabellH Qii 3 ccii+ 310, 315, 310 
Emplnyilfietil barawiii a 3 JV> Ji» 
^tory eUffhl ithnicntfc,i ^ 4 ^ 

En^bih language, in [ndm* 403, 411* 
410 

Ethnic gfaufUt 3^ 9-13 Ht."fndcrtui, 
54 1 GDnTmkiK tittwwrn idetuity of 
lani^uAge nnd raecp 3, I r, sg 

Ettnuchi, £ 56 , 3115, 3 Ta . , 

Kintipc: Ihc Afab* iranatmiiimg 

Indian tticivee 10, 131* ais-ai 
Europeans Indtun coum, cEc^ 
333^ 55 ^*> ^' 5 * 3 ^^- 3 *^*^ 

4£Klj J#r «£ffl fowigii uicTCSrtiaJicii 

umUf Aitilkry, eic,; gft^ti atid 
pieiuna frotti, smitated hy lodians, 
7tp 3G6; Indian paintlngi in, 
362^?, 407; inRuTTKc iif IndiaM 
Ihqmturc in, 134^ 406-7: mcfehanTt 
rroin. ftt PauihpMtt^> 7D. V* 
twle Mdlh Indlap sff Kuirf Trade; 
trade stopped after enpturt- of 
CotuianU^^K 1160-1; imvcflert 
fronii in iBu £ 49 ^* 

s66^7, 330 ^ 33 «>S ^ 

Exposure of dead, 57, 61, 1*4^ “39 


Fa Hian (Fi Haim)* ChtMK pil- 
grini, lO^tto; J« aijp 8*1 101# 
144 , i 4 B, 11 ^ 5 - 6 , 

Faif-fico* 16 

Fiosl^ pturl, joch, 31 (, 37<^ 371 
Family^ ihc; Enmily priest* ag, 115, 
3B: (amUy tndt^ 5 i; rcli^iom 
ocrcniotna of^ ^s, 4^ (/■ ^ 3 ^ 

Fumaetp Bt S33* 33^^ 54 "- 4 *^- 
in Dcccan, 553+ 33a, 363* 4 ^^ 

famine nlat^ £33, 


^g; no famuaet during nHgn of 
Fiiw Shahs ^*34 

Fatbpiir Stkiit ^04, 30s, 315^*6* 335* 
35^* 366, 3 T 3 

KffijPitir, the, 307 

Fcsitr and FoiivaJu bathing fiaiiviii*, 
215, 37a; OH^ frasnt, 75; early 
dramaiic rqnesctitatkutf al* 134; 
jiiittge corned njimd al- lu0 
113, 3^74; fati\Tit, fl> 3 «J 5 ? 

DiiWi or f siji “67: 

i>urfd Pvja Ueftival, ta&j or 
Spdug FcstMlp 315, ^7; Jttffan- 
EULtli festival, a66, ^67 Fig. 40 
ai7 and note; AialumscMmi, 573; 
Salvation Fcitividj iaE>"i 
TtidAusi, poetp aog 
Fire, pjtcaislioni againit, 67^ 70 
Fire teiCTcd>: Agnl iUpm) the The 
CtPQ^ agt htidegTOom taking fire 
Irmn f'ttinUy hearth, aas fbt sildo, 
30 + 31; iirf^tonjpie at landioJ* 
fuutml pyre Idmllcd fttnti fanjily 
fir^F 35 t broi^ght into Gujarat hy 
^.om^tTwrd^ 133; ordeal by fii* 
vindkmlng ehikstily of SitOt 
Fig, 7; CFfdail by iiire ixjectcdl^ 
oppnnmls of Jcaiiit», 313; Rajpuii 
dcscmdeil fitMTip irytt stoo; lacn- 
fidiiJ, kindUng of, 31 £ wjrehij^ied 
hy Akbnr, 3II 

Hriihta, MuhaminAd Kuim, ajR, 
360, 376 

Firo* SboK Delhi luLtan, 333^7 
Foutprinls, symbol n± BuJdhn, 5.1 
'^Foreign Ofliec/' duties towxidi 
vtshora, 70 

Fairrigiiersi, ai crniru oi hiiiian nilcTi, 
rw-- 331* aS^^i ^ 53 ^ 

a*5» fcjragn 

menrcnariH in^ AniJtoy, eic- 
Frcndi* ihc, 35G, SHt* 394^ S.!>g, 4D^i. 
Srt flfifl Bernier* FTOn^tWi ™ 
J^iut Filbert tlic ^ 

Freacoest m tmtfrf Painting 
Funrtnl riU3 ^V^edk:)* JI-2 
FOTtrc5«s tic,: early forlified rilies* 
36, 6T. ys. 15^ {Angler^); rurtr™ 
itretijfthcTird 10 rrtiii pitilleTy. 

mhtli^ Mygid ofiibcry, 

3^6; deicrifrtic™ ^fi 005, 

a68p M56-7 sD'^'ibtbihiid^; 

used u iltsii? firiicifi*, 331 and 
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>»«, 334, 336 {Gwaliftr), 3(9 
(DAubiuliad} 

Fowndttrt. 141 


GahArw'nT Raju tCHLrut-uj^ thC;, 

«07j 3 og-! 0 , 

Gfljiifl, VoKQ d&, atfio^ j6i 
Qftjtihlq^^ 3 &r: gad u d£cc- 
p^ycr, a7j Fniid^v^ priscc lotlnf 
kiogdiim intl bride ibmvghi 
iti|^)rc^on oX, by Auxun^b^ 343; 
gomhlin^ uxim m paUi:)^! 
gaminB-iuMuM. 67, 135 
Onndlura: mrchileclut? jiml irutp^ 
tune of, t^s, 144: 

BoddhUt iTuiskiD t£^ OulraJ 
Anbn tmlr-mucft mottinfr fttp 94; 
Greek* from Biiclru occupySog. 6y; 
file Hum cottqucrmg, 1 fo-t 1; 
lo n^i■. cJ c:yn», 53 54; K\ti!uui 

FoTisni cwuiueriufr. 

GukJIlI, IC. +17 
Gartrxi, Eleplianl god. 30 
Ganges R., ft* 117^ m 8 
Gnugrtk plain. 3^ 5-6 
GnitguJyr StiTttfcdm'Nalhi 41*} 
Gandetm and psrki^ iSj. aoH* 334f 
aytt a88, 363; tbe 

Ln gaidcii um hi tombj 3^2 
CojuiiHp thr,6>^ 11x4 
GauruKAnkar Udayiutuiiikar, 40 
Gcidu9^ crcFini revmijci for rnrrt tif* 


115^ 

GfTtgrit|ibica] conrlitittfri of IndLop 4-7 
GfTcnDn inuiaceridratJilbts, 401G 
Ghitetii* thr Hulran* ofi g ici^tap 
1^3-4, 241 
Gmtla, ibe, 45, ^8 
Goh» *6 ^^ 4 « 4 cfro a53, a&g 

CkK-tiur, J. W. VQfl, 131, 4^ 

GokhjiK G. E-i 413, 4(7 

Gol GiimbfLK memoktun^ 259 Fin. 

5gp and PI. XVb 
Gold: t6 (Indui valiry)p 23 (Vedic); 

cuireoey of Cfuda kinni, idS, tt* 
afro gold txdm tftcfrr Comi; lm» 
(Kirtm fmm GfirrcCi t79; mlc of 
gold antj j.ox^rdi, 7J, r6a ^ 114; 
Katlcring of aui^ u 

trg 477; =ioi«jcri]ife 
of divrr and^ 230; and iHvcr, 
ahundnat. ^7, and idvir 


ctiUt2S^f 337 4^ 361, 3$a; artd 
■ibrn omamrnti. part of 

ipoib rii WJIJ* *7^ 4^39 

GakUimiiu: 3B, ijB. 369; 

toiiiuig cbkm ooptw monry, *53? 
the War of the Gakhjnith^# 

tKt, 233 

8 (Keolitiik)? allu¬ 
vial *^ajit-gold," fnkl:-5clcU of 
Klaiki# 73 

Thr Gok^ Gheraonoc* 147 
Gcdknnda. klngtlotn ot ^^57» ^5®* 

269, ^7^. 33ip 232. 347* S9« 

or wandering liwdi, 399 
Gondld^ rdinic xub-type, lip ta 
Coni|o|duiroo, 93-3 
Gondip tbr. 20 d 

Gondwiinot aJinir®ai by Mt^ob, 301 

Gopia cf Mjikmaida. tzb-?^ 

91 a-13 ftod Fig^ s3p 3(4 and PI. 

XXI, 374 FiS’ 44 

Gwiiii riraJ of ^faJiavirap 44. 77 
Gctm or dan* s6 and note 
CrneiVlndidi# ethnic typ^ 12 
Gnnnmaip it^y of. 40. i tb. 11?^ 944# 

373* CTHmUiarkm. I7lf 
Creels, iIk: cnrlicft contart with 
Inflin* 34; early Gofuitetlop ihiOugh 
FenUp 34^: Aleswndcr and iodja^ 
(map), M>-63; mlalinnt of Mag- 
adlia witli. 71, 73^ 78’ Maury^n 
cuJltire bttli! in^uenced hy^ ^7^ 
Gfodc kings from IkictTtB in ruajabi 
^ 104; indo-Grcck *ch^ 
arM.lpmrc, gfl-foi, 104 jf. %4^; 
IndLam dniving anronornknl hire 
from, 131; boon ufp tramltilrd into 
ArabiCp Orn^ Hnd Endian 

drama compaiedp 133 and note; 
Gredt and llindu phitSophifis, cic*. 
41* 46-7 and note, 55-di, 71-*^ 
social gfOKipt oH like tboio of 
Vcdati a5J tnwir betwtxtt India 
HtKJ,7i5^ 95^ 1711. 179. ifta 
Guikii: po-i (So^b)* 971 {Vyajra- 
iiaHair); occupHtlona] caiirs of Vrrfa* 
raombling^ 9^^ powm and m- 
poftBikce In Aivlhra kingdom, 
r 57-41: guUd<4iaI2i (h!agaclba)i C7 
Gujarat: &iiii4 aalroia ndiitf m, n 
^ 107; KnshAn ndm in, 53i 
GtipiAkiiig ncciving hitmage fr^r 
lo6j Ciitjara mvadins ofi 111, 160; 
2aroajtnaiu In, 193; rkemy of 


* 
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hUiEiEfflkuUu tf^ C^liikyit 

longs of* W3^4; aruwicd in Delhi 
SultAiialc^ 204, ibc indcpcEt- 
ckrii Hiiuuit 

31114; ojmEx^ion nfi MoguU* 
fl^p 304-5; irchitretiire 

fV 

from, gnuig to CJeytan, 195: cmi- 

gTonti frsHD, coLcmhing Java, 148— 
51; funuicrinp 338-95 iratlc wiiii SV., 
93; tnvfe waih IL* t4B 
Gupta Emperqtt. 103-tlO# I*a* 4 ^^ 
169; Brt ami ajthitiJCtur^ 

(39^1; licvdcrpmcni of lljficluknn 
bi period of, 123-30: diama tmfkr* 

134-^1 iilnaturc jmd #dtiux aiuier* 

Ctjpu kln^oTMAlwa^ 111 
Gusiurai GcniT 4 jl AjU^ "Sip 
160,199--SOO* 201-3, 

GurkhjUr ih«, 405 
Cunu of Sikh Ketp 3^6, 37S-^i 

Gwalior, in?p a iti, 216, ^59. 297^ 331 
will ooDe-j. 331 * 33^. Sa a/wi SicilUi 
chids 

H 

Hafiz^ Sufi poet, 245, 257 
4f[iniimJiilp llionk^' 34, 33 

Fia- 7 .P 3b 

Karel 13* 

HiLriirm», poet, 105 
H^irtha Vmmbana: 11 

11 1 1 uuiugraph. lai; chanMlricr nnd 
tatieip tai 138; coiMiujcit oT 
Northetn Iiidiup lu-ia; Dcccan 
campaigTip 112, iGa; Rovetmueat 
wid wild JlTc under, ua-i^r 
inicmi la BLiddhUm, 
teerptioD df Hiutn Ti 4 iig anci 
M^hiryiina dnclritic, 1 is* * 
rrlAikm with Ghbim^ iat-2; d-eatti* 
121 

Hcmm si EsihJd. 222-3 
FLutunipuni, dcy of^ 32, 33 
Hutingi, WaJreiL 40 ip 405-^11 4D7 
Hsvellp Ei Bii 419 
Haiwk^^ WiQi»n, 33*"4 

fJc^ivrUi 35 p 33 3 + 

191 (IkiddlihO : cnivr\ tail j^naped 
la CTUurc wfe pwiMagc tft| 129; 
pAinge in!' pAn^v«i En* 
warnon Koinq lo^ 32^ 38 [Vcaicji 

Hi!mu, 294^ 297 


Howy die Nivigaiorj shr 

Hcnidotiis, 54 jind 0 i>le*i 58 dotr 

Hdid or HJnduiUn: luuuc for GAngo 
Tic pisidp 3; on^M^udi by H^jilona 
54; fiabur^i rmpreutoru ofi 
206-7 

HJmlu ^ 123^81 2*3; rr# aiifi 

nndrr nn^jLaf ksrtt; ontlunpo- 
Enorpbkp 31* isB ^ oi'j, sZitf 
Itnsga; bavix^ fernnk coumcr- 
pATt!(, I ah; identiBcd 

with Ci'cck gock, 71: tnchis rallty 
godi sumviog sinoji^ fmrer cLaWi^ 
lua, laip tw i6i local goefa. 
prupitbted ny Muslim pcnumdi, 
244; vopFT^edin^ Ike Vedir itodi, 

38, 133 p iff dip KrhhnDi, ta6; 

the TritBuni, laa 

Hindiiimi; ddinilioii of beSda crfp 
129-^0 4; wornliip of coWp 5u 

Cow; rileji p^urdicd by BraJunii'a, 
m ^lada RrAii-tiuns; eoinpofhuHi 
iKtwccd Vctlk btlidi *nxlp 
38: liiwK^wIci. bciw'ewn v^k 
belief and kter Hinduump sa snd 
nole, Durpiirct* nf Siva I 1 37; de- 
vclatitiiedt id poiod of 
jpM5 in 1 lie Stimrj'aa period, 71-2; 
Mahaysma diKtiinca rmd, 

Hsr*ha patTmiiiirwj both ^idd- 
imni and. Its ^ 1 ill-20: dr- 
vckipm^t id Guptapciiod, 133-30: 
OlutiRi; Eluddluidi amt Jamturii 
3b4, iJBo cf. iSl* 109-^. *!K. 2045 
tl;]efmpui&ackimlng, sou-t ig^t 
ax^i; Ulam anrl, ciQiitr£9l betwrmp 
a 1 a* 222; Muslim HiVfulrrt and tulcti 
scckini; dfdtructlua ot, ^^7"^ 

9 p H36, ajH, a 3 !!>“ 40 * 

34i-4r 34^. S 55 ; p^tiaj 

hdoption of* 1 ^ Akbar, 311-12, 
3x4; Dan Shiicoh mterrsted lOi 
393 Jahauftir, 319; curorts to 
rvenndk lihm untli^ 54 S‘®i 3^®" 
la^ 377-6 410, 4tl; refu™ 

movedirms in^ 246, a77-fiop 409-10, 
411-1^ 4*3-*4: now 

cowUidg u Hindu led, 455 
Suva and VcikhitavA kcu, vt 
iham tilifj'r SaifiBUtii KTtp 34^; 
power* aratiimibrian, 2ff-b, 
in, 300 , *43: rc*cinblnjwM with 
Quiitianllrr a 15 fs6; suntlar- 
Idcs wilh Greek philosophy, 41, 
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Q^ii iHj 

19a, ait|, 

Hinduip ifac; Hoburi impmakni of, 
iJie FuojAb n^itkd u fiorl- 
Aryan |yy * 53 ; cMuct ^ itli Wert, oE, 
Jumpcmig 

ittivtIHi^ by* 90. 131, 4fi llD^ 
XTTMig b4Tyaiid tbe Isdiu^ 303^ 
Hindu Mic OrctlE niifrif* for tndtutf, 
54? Tmlhltdncs 74 juid uoic 

^ 30* J CXMKtLkCml by th^ 
MLiii^mnuddm^ 333-^4^ 

tiaiiw ^77-^1 r^tkTftt wtiJi early 
MuliiLiiTnuicfan CD|i£|TM:mn, 3^3-4 n; 
^a7-3i 336, 343-4; *cnp«F¥ed con- 
<iittQ$[ ofi und^ Sba=r SliAh, 5233-4^ 
txmdlialfifty puHcy €f A^bnr lo- 
wirdj, 303, 31 *^[5; 

pcHbn iindiT AiiraE^^xeh, 344^5, 
34G? tbc ^{aratliA5 abnSn^ to 
wioTC lupreinaof oF, 330, -^ 9 ^ 
C/*_377f w Feiliwii tbc 

ohje^ of, i(i Mutiny, ■4*3r-5; 
tcntbniwilb lire P^iftEq^ieie, 
Mlrattip Kiri|f fiFTyre, oE 
Hiftory and bUtoriojis; on hUtoriafTi 
of pr^MuhimiiJiaiiiu dale, 3, 407; 
the biud^iieatofdi^ Of Rajputs, 
000-1, f/, line tkabmin oT Vftdk 
ujneii 05; ctmn nmalbttJ^ 003* aoy|^ 
004* 044, 3DE; tbc Ddbt Suliom 
cTiC]OtLm^ii^ hCiioiy^ 044; hbtoriBiu 
dlsRiWd by Aurutgtdbi^ ^yr; the 
AJthat J^ama of Abul Faid, g^fr-j; 
FSrijbta't Jifdaey, 0^; hutniuJ 
iiliy, 66, i3(s-js aede eeampkr i>f 
Kindit hiMory, 013-14^ Stt tibi^ 
buani KJiJttt Kliao 
Iliilifei, ilie^ 00 

tiiUjcti T^aii^ (V’uan Oiuno^;), tiv- 
oa: jff dfi» $, 74 note, 159, 
144, 156 notr^ 16^-3, 1%, tte, 
lEi* 19.1 
Ho iiibeoit 11 

Holkm- chiefi of liuJote, 393^ 

39fi 

ITonird god nud goridns {Mohcttjp- 
diiria)| i6j/. 13 Rgi. ^AJod^ 
of 503 

1 loncplny U spring feilivnb 767 
Florw; Utanding oT, 303 t 311^] 

cax'oirVf m Army; dany itupoetioD 
fjf clrphanii anti* sooi for tkiving 
jmd nol foe nding (Vcdic)! 23; 


%jnog in art* 1%, ifly; not 
figuring on ^lobcfijo^rofc^* 14; 
inOtioliliiic^ at Konarale, Sty? par^ 
(wdr of ^iepliand and, 573-5; 
Ptkfliigujcic hoFK-tndc u-lih Vijiy- 
ani^ar, aGg-^oj poit-honai* 

(fr 

nonMa£fi6ces 31, 38 (Vedk]; 
hibiml [n MagAtUm, 77; renevr^ 
In ^Xiiii^t^ha^ 80^ 91 and n^fr; 
orfrmi by ^aWragiipta, 107; 
cdebraled by Rajpui cbkf* tfto 
Ho^])l(alii: 77, 106/936^ jnr; tn 
i^fef iftT anifimU^ 45* 77 
Hoyaab dyit&ity, HaiEbidr ibi-S* *74 
Hue, Abb4, t45 
f [mrum iiierih» liKliood), t sE 
HrniiayrtnK SuFian of Ddhi* ^31 p 
»97- 304, 313, 

llunger-Alrtkif, nf Urahminaip ^^6 
l-tutm (Huni)* tio^ii, 199^00,543 
Hiniling: 36, 68, ^ox; juintaT, 

73; royal bum aboliilied, 77 
(A&nka), 50$-^ (AJdbafj^ hrtntb^ 
done liy pariabi, idg; Jaluuigir 
vnwini^ to ii|^ 343; lig^r^ 

sJjwrtktg by KftiprEfl, 3ii4 
I'timshkn^ Kiuhan king, rca 
Jly^lmbfilrd; 353, 416; Nknmi of 
ihat iilii 

T 

lllutmub (Aluniih)i Sultan of Delhi* 
=47 

Imugea; iiKiigcopiu or%ui ofp joa? 
caiTli!=d rotiw al fcoM, ic6 
T19, 1174] destrurtion oC 2091 ata, 

m> S4^'. 3691 3<*>iL fir wine* 

(Mohcnjo-ciitro)* lb ^ 102; 
portrMlc lEy, 195, 360; 

ilupa replaced by. in Hindu 
temple, 173? uf Euddba* 17* 
(Aianfa), 196 {Ccylctn^, 9^1^13 
(Ckndhiua and Maibu^), loG-fj 
139* 140-s (Gupta); oT bifddlmp 
i^cn liouur hf C^rte^ 
too; Hindu, 2l5ir Huidu, 

ehuracterUlki ofk ia4-ll ^ 140; 
Jain* ifiu, ibi Fig, 53. 171? 
jBui, of the Tinbafcttra, 44* 21 ft; 
iKi irtenKbin ot at Palalipufrn* 71; 
noi (3^ d Vesdk wonhip, 31; 
wnnbip of* rejected by Siltht* 37ft 
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InfUna Mutinyi 35$, 

JndjdAf cttmk grmip^ 1^1^; w 
Indo-Aiynm 

EjMij>-AfYa.ni ^'Aryn"' or Iiididi, ig 
ti-ts: phynral tyfiCp rf, la; 

fivini? tn Ar>av4rtii, gT- a; 

cariicr habii^f jumI rjjDtftrUj J9-SI^ 
LO tbe l^tJibp 3^^ diffilwii ia ixpw 

inciitt, 33f io Kowila find ykfebii, 
40 33* 34: rdmiEMu vmh ibn 

Duyu, reUtbfH witli Iran- 

bni, aop 53 ^ of 

Z>ccdj3 b^H. 155-S; ajkI S. Jttcliu, 
tu, 176-7 knflwJc^c 

Oryloib^ ^4 ^ 1^; fodfll life and 
Q^duUsEliCHi^ 31 - 43 i dasa 

divisiom, ^5-^1 rcligimu bcdie&, 
«?- 3 « 

Tndo-Gredk dyniutic^ 69-J {f. IR4 
liulo-NeitHdij ctbiik Xy^. la 
Enckire, tlAHi of* 3^3^ uv dfj^ Ifolbir 
cliErfi Cif indort; 

lnilm« the wiirriar-^Ddi 07* 36; 

A dcmati itt ftiilAn litcfAitirt, sa; 
tlic heaven cf, 33 34^ Icing rr- 

pmc^iiig, AE tka^ip 119^ trfiiiieed 
by KiIiIlcu, 146^+3^; rr{]Tt«tilA- 
Iktfq uff 37 I'ig^ U c/v 140 
livdrAptJullui (IndarpaLl)! 33. 

Indka R . a* 5* SHt. % 3^ 
iikilma Valky 13-^8: cidl ofp 

ibj ruJt mwhiiig among com^ 
Eiuiin pefkpl^p **8 t j/ 6, idwt 

Hmdq g^ Sivn* 1^7^ Ka(i cif, 7 p 

i 3 i 4 j t 5 t * 7 ^ ^ 
infRnlievirt 407* 4x0 
InlKTiunff* vii, i^>* 213s tn^rwiim 
to olHei! hy driugbicTp ^25 
Imcripiioiiji: of Aj^a, 73^ 7^7» *34^ 
clue to* 407^ tire linl cAsttijda 
of tcript^ Si: 011 oupperpUte* ai«o- 
grapL of Hanha, lit; cupperplale 
grantip, 10^ m aU* Buddbial: 
impHira mcfibtd 00 co|xprr 
iilirct^ 96; on taIIatIp kIca derived 
tnvm Pmia, H7: of AibcUp 305 Smi 
note; of Andlira klngt I of 

Qif^Li Jdn^ tB6; u Di^can luAfoqfyp 
15B; of CwptA kUip* no *05-^; 
of Ha^Ka, no; ai KAtlimwari 
of Krahna I in KaIIiua ttiup^Cp 
164; tm Kuih Mioir* ^143; ni 
Miran ahrine^ ha Kliarnshihl* r4a; 
00 none croKt, ht l^ddoi^ 19^ 


Ir^lul, Sir Muhfl iJin i ifEi 417 
Jnio!: fnigmlioin to lmliArTtin:i,5p 12: 
iXinnoclinm between llie Arvaa and^ 
^^>4 53 ^ clfliMyiittii of, likt 
lliAl of Indo-An’mi, 25; cidturAl \ tt- 
tlucrm on India* 52^ S7; oitfibui of 
Ouddha dciivrd ffomp lo^; EndLuD 
uijmcmriet iii| 74. ^ oiai IraniAn 
ckmcEits At jHk^rTHilc flics* 142 
IfCfi qgCf d* % iron noi known La 

Vciiit IndiA* 23 

Irr^ation: Bp 33, ^ 36 (VediEk 
69 (,\£Agi 34 ih 4 }; go CtmlmGreekji 
t7dw {Tamil}; 203^ S16 

(Rfijpiiijs 135, 236 jfcjjly Delhi); 
^5^ ^5^ '^55 ^Ck;crnn}i 

271-^1 (Vjj.dyAneigacK 586, 

339i {Mogul)? of gardem 
•(MuhAitimAjlu)* 36^; MauryAu 
pnotc iiuroditfing Rit of# imio 
Ccjlooi 7 g. Stt dur liakei* Attt- 
fkuU ffirf Waw itipply 
lulajii: lisc of* 201; advent bArrii^ 
EndidOlF horn Weat^ 142; belkli oi; 
C21—i; lieiicff oT* contretfT b^^lwrm 
Hiudukm and* jita, 222; cflbm 10 
rrconcxlc Hiniluiam with* !H3 ~^p 
jin-i2# 377 -d(f. 4 iOp 4 i*i JifiM-ii- 
Kil fccu ofp tcvcitdy dealt wilh^, 236; 
rcfld^m Dvovrttictfct of Ak^iarp 314- 
15; ApcHiAEa killed* 340 ^ forced 
mnvt^M to, 207, 23Ip 536* 344, 
377 . 400 <f. 33 J# 34^ 392; 

qonvenkui ni cofnnmn people lOp 
2^7+ 244 f Isumd *cet 

an 4 i Shiah sect 

liltnAd-tal-dAtikh* 324* 360, 361 
I-tfingt CluncK pilgrun, 3^ 148 

J 

Ja^arLllAth* tu tmditf Viflmu 
Jahangir; 321-^; rctjdlukg agaicat 
Mh^* 3tiij cTtiWttftl at ^Ap 32t; 
nrdiilccrux^ works of^ ; afii- 
tiidc towAttb rdlgiot}, 32 fp 3±if. 
329^ if* aifo 369; ctWafttr ana 
tutesp 328-9, 363* 3C6-8; daily 
liobib* 32it-4p 323-7? man luge* 
314-3; Mrmmri of* 370, Mt Hiv 
317^18* 328p 366; and die 

Ea*t India CoTnfioJiVp jaii, 327; 
Fenuitti taking KnudDliAr in rid^ 
ofj 32ft; rebcillum oCloiki of, 32J-a* 
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32S and FI. 5 vlX^ 3^ 

JaiEluEi: ria€ noti cb^trinei «(; 4^-5; 
ooatnut witb Bthidlima Hxn to 
cavc-fduft^ patrumi^ by 

WtfordgiH, T!J3 65. 75t 77, 
2^4; mcrctuinL cw tnp- 
I»5rti«g, 43* I&J, 204; mdli practuod 
ill India, 43-4, 44-^3, 204; rtow 
auntUuf iticif a Hindu kcIt 45j 
Mysore the ecmrc of, i%nnie, 5/, 
73* In tJM DetEi&n, i& 5 ^ ifeS^ 

1715 in Gti^nit, otHbed by Sai- 
vmn, «4; tu Swibtrn 1ndtar44, 
178, iBi; ^icd by HinduciiTi^ 
1641 iSq,. 163, 1^41 D^ipnbAm 

fecl^ 44^ 39 p 160 snil Fiff. 
Kirgrontba Jticetki, ijio^ roi ^ 
5S-9; SvtUmlmm vset, 44; wi 
mcnikincd by Mcg^iJ>erti3, 72; 
n-ir by sfij; paLrom&ed 

by 77; palroniHij by Akba^i 

^ ff- 314! *t» 0 & nf, in cady 
Tamil pc^clry* 189;Jain iiiiag)C3 and 
tetnpliTi, mJtr (Jmt tjtfii 

jAipnJ^ Rajput diicfp 206-7 
Jalal^l^m* Delhi Sultaiip r&ip -aafi 
JiiJaI.ctd-dinr 3 iifl pod, ^3 

Japaup 73 p 97, 144 

Jiuwazit Sin^bt MnlLaraja of Marwar, 
33*1* 34;G 

JaJ rcb&Ibdn, 346, 549 
Jaia/:^ lbr> 50, 55, Bi* lyi, 134, 
* 47 * ^70* 17» 

Jumoft rite oX iM>a, and nole* 
239^ 250^ Stt aUo butiee 
Jaunpur, 236, 149, 1*^4 30* 

Java* 148-51, 152+ 20O 
Jayaderj, poet, tcy, 134, 

Jciail FadiRn, ihe, 316, 317, 

^ 35 ^* 33 *^ 333 . 36t* 
366, 3f>e, 40S 
,|™a, iha^ S« 

Jbauu, Rani of, 404* 405 
Juanea^-mr* 38^ 

Jodhpur, 211^ 21G 
Jtitigle tdbes, g, M, 75^6* 7S 


K 

Kabtr, llindu umit^ 245-G, 377, -its 
Kahili, 4, 20, 53, 57, 241, afe, 
2^^ aga^p 3 i 3 “t 4 , sHa 
Kudarntxa dyicuiy* 156, [59-60, 

*Gj, 174 


Radpliiiei 104 

Kadphnes 11, 95, 94, 104* 142 
KsIIah temple, [64, 172 

K:ilhjun:i^ Kailifnif liUforian, 121, 
213-14 

Kill or Duf^a, 171, 411 

*50 

Kaiulasa, [IramMUt^ 108, iga^ 137^, 
406 

Kalingai m Orbu 
KaniSd,. IndiAii Hrrodr laG, 134 
l^iwTw lan^giia^^ tyS nate, 192 
Kanauj! the MnuklutUi itt; 
trapjtd ofHafshtt^j empire, 111—12; 
IWibiu: Rajpuu In, 3W“3i tbo 
Odmrwar Ra^ 207,^ log-to, 

2 JD -11 

^n^mr, 4-5,57,3*^ S=®p 35^ 

Kaniilika* KiDhaii Kbi|fj 93^, 

100 Ti^. 102. 105-4, 

Mnva dynji^ of MagadJia, 6r* B6 
Kapda, fijujuier of Sonlcyn »cet, .yj 
Karma^ dnetiinc of, 45, 46-7, 55-6* 
79, ia6, !29 p 215^ 37 ^ 4^4 
KaiJiniiT, 70, 94, gG. 147, 148. 208, 
1149, 316, 3;2il^ 

Knuitcai liic^ 20 
Karya>TmJ^ granun^^ 178 
Kaurpvai (Kunn)i 32-3, 36^ 130 
Kjauiijyi«i siw Oionabya 
A^; the, 231,256, 307^ 338 

tlw, m Gbetm or Keiula^ 
KbaJi RiiAti, bbtorbui, ^llo* 387-fli 
39*-s» 

KJbalUk die, 3B0 
fUuuidt^i, 359-60 f;A 305 
Ootiuhdii tcTipi, 82>89f 99* 407 

Klidji Dynmiy'i Ddbi, 247 
Kbonebt, cbe, iq8 
Kburrant iVinec, jw Shall Jahan 
KliuaLni, HP of Jahangir, 321-2* 328^ 
^79 

Khium, Anof, p«i, 2^, 244 
King Of ruiTT; a Kjhatrlygi of wi^Ttktr* 
24, *5, 1I4J divine right of, $a 6 , 
^ aoo; aecwbn, borae^crida^ !ii, 
38* Bo^ 91 and nme* 107, ^lo; 
Cnnquot td I he Fqii]- Quirtm hyi 
106} adminirtmtiVQ Ad~ 

niimil rat|i?n md AiuJjencc, ttall ofi 
bodyifijjird^ 67-8 (Awrueoni)* 255, 
07s; [HTHna! artrndnnu,^ 323* 305; 
cpiiijcJJ of minJjtcra, 252* 391* ^ 
Afi« 3 o6j coimriJkn of, 25, 36, 73, 
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13^30^ difpwjtiiM 3fi (Epk 

Bgc]: dcctbn lif, ^4 fV-^c)^ 
Wenj cif^ S53. ^Gfi, 37^ 

3^ (Vi?ditli: hdxiciu qT, Bixiidi 
r^'ju not giving dnughtifn to, 303^ 
hiiTun, nl np^-dl cncaiEpmcEit, 348 
^.394;Jiold«ig »Bn«iilii$Mmy!a of 
7a; pcrforimiiij prtcsdy 
functions, 25, ficjp iM# hm: 
kick Un;Kdgbt for hca rfitct i nn of^ 
3cw> 

AVrdnDT or Pai«&>4Mi^ 17^ 

Kols* (Kolidi), Ibe, tsr, 334 
KooarnJc^ MoiiaUthlc Hgum juid 
icuip[urc3,ai7, 21^ 

Konkj^i ibc, i07f 3^7 and note, 393 
KouUa Or CHidbt the ekldT 

lown of^ 34^ 107^ fiuddbn in, 48; 
the Imio-Aryiuss in^ 40 313^ 

kingdom 04 Abtorbccl by 
03* Sv dlst Ouilb, iLe NiI^vuLa of 
Ktati'nl, or Cliid of Folict, 3351 307, 
339-40^ ^ Secret Service: 
Krkiina: 126^7; lirrilicd lieto bulK 
nvHtnr of Vtsluio, 114 1/. tlfi; 
}m>kiahly noti^Arynn, isid; hMttii 
mo^tDKnf cenifirig rounds 37+; 
exotic niitttfr of Vfonhip of, emG-Jt 
192, 374; I be Gopii »iil» 

126-7, 134, 213-13 and Fig. 33, 
364 BijJ IH. XXlj 374 Fli|. 4^ 
idcniifkii \k\ih Heracles, ji: klrnti- 
tkd willi Vilbotm, 5^41 Mntliura 
the birthplace and cailre of wor^ 
diip o4 ju Kt*T TnE«ii 

poetry ft, 1^2^ 

Rriilirui I, kitaufikula King, tfi^p 171 
Krkluui Rnyn^ Emperor of Vijoy- 
ntmgxn-, 270-^^ 

KalwiUiyM or warriem: i»iiniit 25 ; 
bovr hufl by corpse o4 3U eonqirest 
the duly of, lo6; duticf, eto,, in 
tjkw# of Munu, ijn; ooia-ciciiteJM 
in S* Iniba, (76; wan ^migcd 
nsinly kings andi 158, aii-t2 
^4 Sivnji, 391; tbc JiE'tftlilafY 
govemixig cliui> l (4 <4 25 J 
ckiitkin^ to he, tlntgglci 

betWrrn Ikulirnira and^ 134* IS^ 

< 3 o , aoo 

Kuliidi KkrfO, 14A, 

Kumkiheirfl, 5* 32^ aio 
Kecibiuj dytiauy, 113-104* roQ* 
liow *4*, *43 


Kutti Sbabb ckf Cuytuiid% tlie, 25^, 
557* a(ii, 33T* 330* 

KutiHud4itl tlwi, D^lfcii Sdira, 
2fi, 234* 243 


L 

Laluire^ 284* 316, 363* 381 
Lake* tpid, 335 p 39^ 

Latkesv nitclkml ^and tmilu), 69 * 
90* i^a, tW, 187, 203, ao5* 2f6p 
250rlFfT| STi, 360, 

Lakfbmij wife of Vtibmi* 124 
Lantli Arabic* dcvclopmmr, 307-fi, 
537"8. 342^ beJonguig to the stale, 
Cotmnon p;ailkirelaod (Vedic)* 
23^ coniiriiuiUOD or righu rt, 321; 
diifHjrcs rr, settled by bsirds* 201 ^ 
*33. *78. 3^*^^ taid^in^ 
SiLJsliin colleges, reljgkH 4 k 

ctidoMrmrnis, 109, 157, aofl,, **7^ 
338, 321, ttt alio rents for royal 
alicii-giviiig, IJ5* 34^; graiiti smd 
cudowinriiU ■pprppiiiiEcd by Ala- 
ud-diii, 227 

Land icvctiuc; aroaimt, 234-5^ *78* 
307-8; uppoatooment pf^ 11^, 
334-5; pLUcumeiitp 69- 11$, |M* 
2r£> 294i 391; QouM lax, 391; 
payment ha produce^ 108, 11$, t86* 
svttcm of Todar Ma4 3 ^ 7 - 8 ^ 
tbid system applied in P^can, 

332; Prr mnn ml ZsCltlcJllCni of BcO" 

gal, 401 . . , 

I ji fijji*; taml eiujuc type, nfit 
ncxcswrfly coincidiiig, 1^, 11* 19; 
lauguBga m liidlm, variety of* 3. 
to (map}, 541 of IruJui valley 
dvilkatimi, 17* ol’ Falla vm*, 
iLuiilai fo dmt of N. iDdiii, 

Stt itha miitt narnei 

Larikx ibc Samkril imzne for Ceylon^ 

Lnw ii£d Justice: ±4-$ fV'cdi^J, 61k 
7-0 (Mauiyan)* 100-91, ^ (Guptah 
31$ (Rajput J, 27&-9 (VijH>'miiagiir}, 
307* 333^ 338 (Mogtdjj as Con¬ 
ceived lyy Asoka, 77i 7lSi right 
of ap|>csi1 to fuliir* 231, 300* 307* 
S3«. if’ 39 fl^ M41 opeuhi. 73, 
*6; controelx* 73^ aot; coum of 
jiiiliec, 70^ 393; Hhadua tual l|i%|pt» 
(^Impdliak 74;; juriei of caste- 
feilcni^s, 70; the Keu? adramiuenng^ 
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^ 3 * 1 ^ appniM^ 

ui^ jt^tlod^ tfiti; ftui^tmtrfv ilS; 
**0\«Ticm «r 75^ 

■iicrlfBi a.ni'l "luLDijiHca,* * 

uv b/» c^ccutiomcra^ itq^ 35^5; 
Sultuk wbniittiD^ ta ikfliWi of 

jwigc^ 331 f nxl Eio( yiicd at [&- 
vmigaikiB nf 115; tdirurr 

to nNxrlM Uulh^ Ttj^ gcij- 
uial by tfrdtnl, 711, «# 

01^1 b>- fin?, 34, 33 Tig, y, 313; 
wituttHei, 73, 213. S„ Crintc 

niid l^millimcm 

Ljirtn, Code of: no wxUtcn codc^ 70 

(Himlub »oo^i (Rajpt,^)^ 3^7 

I Muhammadan}; Dlunnia Siuirat 

plaining * 4 , Hindu 

)»iy bfxdci, 1^: Lai^Ti of Xi^iiu, 
i 3 * 7 i* 1^ and nnie; of 

fntUun crjiaiEULl Jnwi, 411; 

C tidfa iiurrurtcd in x\f uhimnuidjMi 
iw,. ^73; Engluh <oclc uti^»apidax. 

Sir Hci^i 3S3, 

(xltim, esrly ^Tiliui- of, 0i 

ftf 44^ $5. t05 

lAgLlinjjfj, hinijiAi £‘lc*: UNtininji iifjijn 
*t fensti, 7^4 J73, m aho 

Angkor, 13^; bgliting of Jtimit). 
3h (Vcdic), 3^17: lighting of loyaj 
Miiip In %rar, 314; larlt of, ai Ag^, 
artfp. aitp Ifinij>tiijd(Cfi, jH 

iiimwB. Uifi! TcprmjiiniJiin» of, in 

Kndin vnlluy culture, tC r/. 103; 
M Knda^ 1712; m Sumr 

nmh tcmplo, aoa, aog* 
of SiVfl, ICI7 and Tig. i0; ^ phaUHc 
ojIi oi iJic Dnjy 11^ 

LJtigay'ati, the, 35 

l-Joto: refefred so in at^ ^i; 

tamr^ doii cajaiiak, lls,, tM; 

(SlumJuk) fri^ Hjtkbid 
temple, I74* VUhnu ju nmn-Eiun^ 

lif4, Jt* a/iO' U7J 

liicmttiTc: under the Delhi HExIimn, 
*44-6; of the Gupta period* 
under Uic MoftLili, 370-1; tmdrr 
the Rnjpiiti, afa-Tx; TaniU liler- 
Btui c, Tflinii poetry, quei- 

tmn of Citirbiian inducocr, 

Tekgu and KjtrtaMe lilieniitire, 
193;. vemartilAr, Hie of under 
Kajput*. 414 t/p Dv£CAti hkiliiUit^ 
Hsd; in llic vcniaodius^ 


3 ^ S 5 fii 37 ^- 5 - 414^ 

tbp4i2j moditni, 410, 413, 415-1!^ 
417; oepeudent on court paiixm- 
*gr, tjo ^ loB, 133; indurmre on 
Europe, a22^ 4116-7 4^ 

UbIladA nf tiue Kajpuu, aoi-as 
l^pt-ftader,ct]c., *34, early 

rpLc% rt>arrangeincTil in fuaeut 
iwTt, 130; Mfiy efpitt, Ja%it ver- 
uom, 151; tiir Jlnt ap- 

pcMancc^ g6, 104; ih* m 

pn^ or \^f=M, *32 ^ 139-60; 

eJeg^, pdem. ctr., 1136; lyric poetry* 
133^ 15B; Memdn of Haimraud 
Johajugir, 370; Mctiiiw of Gui- 
hndau, 373; no^TU and ansyi 
in ihc ttimaculAti, 4^5; P^xk 
luinnnon, 133-^-; tecuhirf fim 
AppcdiiLiiet: of, i^os woiuen 
wi^iim 3p; wdten 

uu^uded ojii^mg endgmuti to 
150; wriltrn hoola in- 
iiodufed Jji 4th irntury 13/fi. 

Sm dW Drama, ar^ Sciiplurei and 
Udi^kiui wotli 
Lodi, BoJdof, 340 
Lodif Daidai K^utl, 241, it&4-3 
Lodi, Sufiaji Tbrahim, 241+ aO^-fi 
l^rxlL -Sulimn Sikamtar, 440-$, ^46 
Luckiiov^', 4 i> 3 ,4<i| 

M 

MucELuUy^ Lord* ^j, 414-15 
N^r», yd, 576, 

Nlodurii, 17a, 17^ jD<>, Ba6. 47B 
Mxgndljjip EfflHrron fiudtlhii 

in 4^; ciynadio and 

chief datrs^ 4 i 74 j: itic Idnadom 
KhaD niwjfbcd by, 63; 
lipnUx^ luprtflrtiiug liaTgir u 
capital of, 65; AWrudef bi- 

tcn«ILag io ins'^ide* Go, 

bouririiinai extendHl to Hindu 
KuiJi, ftfi; frtcndly rcUikm with 
Gmks^ 66, 73, jBj ,Meg>i$i|]cnr3 
Hfii jti oiTibociador tOn 06 ; pio- 
'djum arul p^indal eapit^, 
Mdal corKlitioiu mid tuinurnitra^ 
itnn 66-70, capital, a 

txiitTc of cwnopolitan Irade,. 70-1; 
reiigloft in rdgti of Ghaiulragiipiji, 
71--2; fourth piwince oddrxl to, 73: 
couqunt tf Kjtluiga, 75-6: pro- 

l^atkork of Uuiidhimi, tC^M 





cf BtitlifuktuiD bv Siic^ai 
d^ruiulyf 3 ai i^viukHi by Mciundcr, 
91 Btnd diunttgnttiaap 

■Tiflli Vt^J' 35? cc-cdiltid M 
rtligiuui i3p£ tidiucxKs on 

l-^Eiiwu liK^mlui^t 137? rccdtent 
on cvc Elf bottliv I pwuinft 
c piiw d fi iut vcmooi irt Javan 
ojod FctiiiUi^ 154 36G 
MAliam Apjiga, 397 - 3 ^ 37| 
M al m ca dU fA ccnint^i [(£1-3, 3Q4? 

IfliagLiii^te of* 1541 

MaliAvjjA (V^aityiojiiAcui)* 4b, 

77. *71 

MahiiuK 79 * 115 

M^Jmiud Multan urOi^atiii, 

=L|^ 5 « 

Maluiuji^ Gawjji, 353-5, ^57“® 
Moiunud of Gbuni^ 

MAidru^i Cbovie 33 . 

36, 7 i», 2<w. 210,9*4 
MaUIkw-, 92, 192'$ 

MjtUvaljim Uii^uAgt^ 17I4 n<>ie 
MAlidl, ethrik 11 

Ma^wa^ Uiigdujn ALrxiiuicr 

featb^ the 63; the 

Cu^ta idug*' rckllojit with, 93^ 
the Gupiu kiT MaJwa, ici; 
iimilui DHiqij»liig, tu-J®l tiic 
ro'ftitr dyiuiity <rfi 2 oi\ ^04-5: 
AnurxAlioa. Uy Mogob. 

Maiidu» Idii^edopt ufp 

HMvfiikd Vvi/LgASr T^iidl pon^ 1913—1 

MatuLp-^ artiii^ 3^ 

\),gu;q, father pf hnrnan rarc« ra-f;? 

Luu4 pTt 130-], 1^ aiu] fiALc 
Mapped^ NkcpIuPi 333 and imtei 

35 » 

MorailuUf dwi chief dai«, 

^97; ritrmhig A niitibpy &6^ 
deaccTuiccj frviii the Ra^ittiku^ 
i^h; thf? C^utUtc -cic Sahifikc liMdly 
of, itkii diorat^tcr, 3B4; iAo^fi 
mfTivmrDt anipn^L Awl 

^ 347, 3®T-^h 39 ^S 
rtiie of, under Slv^yi, S47“fti 
raid wt ^ptAt, tapwilop 

to CAiTUirit-. 390; ^iphu capeured 
apU taken m ci 4 Uti 349) 

ShA^ku lent IP qiiVATn Dcixm ai 
fniUaiOfy^ 3^, ii^p«i- 

drnce recoKtiucd al Delhi, ag^; 
»Akl cur JLfcdHi* 353 sf. 354 ^ 5 = 
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pccupyinie dw Pui^aK 3 gsi ffav- 
etned by the PpthMi qf Towa, 
394 ^/- 395 -^* cfliHuKog 

OcUu, ADd debskled at PnnipAt, 
hWJknuUHqg iha vUb^i^ 
400; Ackiio^lcd^MJ^ llritbli lupre- 
™^'* 39 ^« 390; *t«lM flC lAp*k>g 

w Eoti IxidlA ConipatLy^ ^3 

^foiatlii Ungui^, 135, 

Marriafic eoftotra: 3^i^7i 74* *14, 

215; in the Lawa of Marok, tgi; 
ihibyknian nwriaffr^tnArket 4t 
Tojub^ 5B and oote^ cmie rwki aid 
citdmtoy, and nntr; nuoa rukt 
vtricuy cofojrcd^ 72? ctalcdiiikutei 
tetded by bardx, aoi ? w*tf» formed 
by loked muETiisgr^ 25 if, 41 ooEje: 
child-DuuTiAgc, sn ih^ iHk; doHry 
pdvAte |3Cdpcrty of wife* 74; 
niiUTiage bureAuip and downed fbr 
poor gkk. 235 p 325; lr\-intf 

Enamai^ 3a note? GandhArva 
nunTtagep 137 if, 22?. pri^>nMnce 
of domdilc cncuKmieiY 40^ wed- 
dina m VijayAUiiaAr, ^66; moTT^e 
A civil cet^ixiony aroong Muiiuof, 
tax? pnlyAndry rurviyiiijf in -Sv 
IxuiLi^ 17^ jut dfv Draufkadip ^ 
and rrolc? poH'gyny utiknoum m 
Vedlc. age, ^2? fjolyaAiny pwlksi, 
3b, 5E, rfv hikent Kio^ 

Of rukr 

^l^rwj^^ arnca a t iQBof^ byAuf an^xeb^ 
34^ of. 293* 334. a 4 '> 
MiLth^rtudica, high fir^rki|Tnicat oh 
^Oopta) 131^? IiwDvit trcAiiio oct. 

f ji; iudiap ih£atm rendiinc 
itrta^p part of coiicge 

curriculqjn, 573 

MAihimk^ 7ip 7^ JOt"^ la^p a*7 

Mairiarchy^ turvLvd iu S. ImjtUf 176 
Maukaf i i^oa of Karuud, t J t 
^iilmyaIlc|y^A^ya^^fAgAdbap ^5-60* 
culture axHi areMi cCUirr^ 
8t-^7p ta dfii 4 i >7 
MAVAlkp tLe, 3B7 

Mayuraviiruiinu fo^^ld^r of Kadainha 
line, 159-60 

Mcdkal Kience: high dovdopniciii lu 
Gupta Afc 13f i of Jodki jrsizliing 
IkiippctfuoughAjiibsa, 
iltidl^ at NaUnda onli^, ijyi 
kludwd At Tadijk# 581 trtatke uoj 
the cnrUcit t^rillcn buokp 130; 
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nramigi^ by 67; beaiii^ 

by »prJU, ja 

Mcc1i£a 1 aiEcodaDce: at fm baqiuak 
in city, I cifi; at hiapUm <iti kigh 

^ 70; phyikmta^ 38, iSip S03; 
pbytidani and 159 ) 

^y^irum amoni; emipanCf tn 
Jftva, 150 

Megalithk r!«Qeti!ricir & 

Mr^thefic^ 66-7^^ sw 

atL Ca, 175 

Mekniili; cLbnic r u 

Maunder 90—21^ 1t^ 

Merchant^: 3^. 114* \j% 150, iSi, 
30 ft, 353 ; chief moxhaiit iJir 
h«ui cq ffuiM, 15S; donvn of 
DicTiailaicat 48, ^ 157: 

bonotv' nr^ 74 ftnbe; Jamuto popular 
Ainon^, 44~5t 204; IkcDccv 

obtomed hy^ 70 

Mewor; ncTi’cr iubmifdrtg I0 Mo^lt, 
301-3, 327: ihtf EonoA of, 159* 350, 
301-31 3 -f 7 T 

Minhaj-i*^irajp chror^oTp 2^4, -244 
Min£apajrp prehlitoric remain; at^ 8 
MJlamu idnp, to 
Mllm £Mitluti)^lua'^od| 27 
Md^uI, expUuiatioU of tcnrif notC] 

Mogul kmpire: map of, agifi; art 
caiUtiTr aft 4 ni^tnil 

tree of rulcrt of^ 357; chief datci, 
agiS# fmitsdaiwm* 

a8]-g.i - Bnnexation of 398; 

annotallnfi of Condvn^uui, 301 £ 
captufT of CbJcon 301-2; coiiqual 
of CujaraE uul Bcrigal, 304-5; 
couqumt of KJnhmir and Siw, 
3]Ci; aiUKxation of BoliHrliiilittii 
«titi K fmdnh o r , 3i€; Britlib am- 
bawdoi AT Mogul court, 
505-7; 4:unttuHt of Dnron Isluj^- 

dotnip 837, 

331-2^ 347-81 lb» of Kaocbiidfp 
gaBj 332; dcdiiur of poMtrrp 342-^1 
conlributory eaiua of dovnuaU ot, 
355-7; mincrici (oUdwifig droiy of, 
3ei9-4t>n vowratkirt 
for phnniom EmperOri^ S54~5 
if. 4154, ^5 

M aheiijo-dioio, prchbtonc eity ai^ 
t 3 -i 6 ^ *7 

Moogolip ihc: ienii Mogul originally 

applying ooly lo, 


tavuion of Chiitgix Khan, ££4-^4 
Mutigol; elemrftia in ItaJian. ^ note, 

Mimkryi, jtsr Haoumnn, tuookty 

r«i 

Mooki^ tmumitk cxatiiiimiiiM, 43; 
Buddkiii mooki knowing Canon 
by hearty S17 influeiKc of Buddhkt 
prieitlvK^, 1 Id; life and itudia m 
viWa^ 109 , 117 ^ rnka of Buddhift 
Order* 50 , 109 , a ty; cnmdieflnia, 
43* 47i ^57 7^- ColftgM, 

etc., w/Viliaru «t Motwuria 
Mowom^ ihct 7 i 8j tto* 54 i 8*^1 
165-6, 175 

Moont ^iva at Lord <^, aoB; ^oina 
identified with, 30; deity of, on 
KatiiihkA'a rcliquar^^, 99, 100 Fig. 
15; ntti and| Rajputi disctaniHl 
Cmm^ 190; a* alio Krjihrta , 126 
die, 193: 

MormI Law, ^ifd, 

Moaqiici, the: general tk^edptiDnp 

331 - 8 ; ddiled liy 3801 de- 

itruciiq(i:i of^ by Hiodiii m war„ 
376 tf. 391; erected on iiia of 
demolbiied tercipte^t 371, «* aho 
337^ 343- uiuiliiK ttaefdng village 
cbiHrcn in, 356^ n Bidat, 254 And 
Fi^. 38; CathiKtral Mjosque, Ueiliij 
3%: Ai OianipAiilr* 350-’*: at 
FalhiRir Sikri, 359-^ and FI. 
XVI1 1 p 304* 41 OulbargA, 351 Fig. 
37; Kuwvk-af-u]-Iiliun MtiiOfcie and 
iCutb MituLT.. FcatI Md^ue 

at i^^ih ^ioaqur of Slioli 

Alantp 350, fL XV»: Sidi Sayyidd 
tTXwquc, Abinadahadl , sjd 
Mother goddo;, [6^ 1 03^ 178 
Muiint .Abu, Jaut loaplei^ aiT^jB 
Arid n. XIU 

Mulummstd, the Prophet, 331-0, 
960 

Muhaminadaiflt conquest of India 
by. CAUH foTj aia; ai^ the ludian 
Niuthty, 403^51 rtlaiiorw with the 
llinrlui, m Hindiu: ^Siu- 

(im pmqwutiri manyuig llinda 
w-omex4 344* 255, 258, 399^ 301* 
503; wnLiurrig ofbamert birtw'ecit 
Hindu; Aiidi 143-4; 

Forlugueae^ a-ha r/ 361. oho 
hUm 

MuhADUTud Ghori, 210-11. 334, aBS 
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hfulmmniAd ibn Tughlnk, t>dlu 
Sulfmn^ 27 ^'i 
hfulijimnnd SKi&h^ Emperor, 

^fuJtaQ, 7 ^ 6t» ai5» aij, gSi^ 3^ 
MAbai, Empress, 339-3** 
361-5,373 

Mundii ihtKdp J i 

MmJe: lungs os imlilcmm or parroro 
of, 107, 353:, 558^ as*, 370! 
‘Tunemr < 371 34a, 343; 

ihe fticidn* ailcgndcaJ represent- 
tkm Id palmiiigs, 364; musket 
inuruiuerm^ t€, -24^ $8^ 68k Tl 9 t 

313 and Fig, 33.27s. ; nmaacbiaA* 

giiQf!iy, i(j0^ 353, linDtiug 

jju-la iiTuI iScuHtrtana m lingen, 67, 
379; nuiuiciiiju jtiKi TnimTrWh 181, 

3^ 

M%?onrt the Sultaiu of, 5^, ^oo-i 

N 

Nadir ^h^h, 6a, 3ii3-4 
Nadtra Begum, 333, 335, 369 
Naidu,. SiuDjiniH 418 
Namn for tiid£a« varUrtp id, g 
Namnialvar* Toonit fsoct, 191 
Naituk, foundcf Df SikJi uxt^ 377“8 
Xanda Icm ^ of Itiiogarlba, 6f, 65, 

86 rf, 136-7,67 

Knncli, SivA*> buU, 137-8, 175 ff. 
83, tcf «tfK Mohnija-flAro icafi, 
•4-16 

h'Mik, 93, 153, 156, 157. 158. 163 
isml ruiir^ 

N^raiduM, t>2r 63, G6. 7*+ 71.74, Be 
NftjUthk csdiurc, 

NVpol, 405 

Xettormra, tlit„ 14^* 192^ 193 
Nirbobon^ John, 383 
Nifgraniba ajrctks* 12*1 iBr 
Nin-ona, 46, 51 n&le, 97 49 

Nixatn Shfihi» of Alimadiuigar* 257* 
2b4* 376-7. 331 

■\i^ni9 of Hyderttbadi ibt* giHi 
4 »-t* 402, 40s, 416 
ni£aiTi-u]-\lulit^ 353 
Noldcs and hl^irr * 4 . * 57 . 

323* Jiucury Htid cjctrav- 

agnnee, 353-6. 273 ^t 35^^ 57 JT 
oppretyng ibe people, 339: peruiam 
Kiird by AJa-ud-din* 227 ^ trrat- 
mrm of liy Muslim rulm. 227, 
228^, 240-1,. 251, 321; and ihc 
syTKrm of Suhatdfary Alluii^i 40a 


Monb ludJiljh, rdinic Type, ia-13 
XonbcTD CutaiTii 354 
Ntu Jahaa (Mikr-on-Nlial, 324-5, 
329r^, 360. 363, 373 
N>ia,57 

O 

Orcupalions: 33, 38, 90* I57, J58, 
477^ 101—2^203^; pud Ctofe tp* 
leiOj. 25, 72s r77s, cn8.ijnm having 
lliw ovrn ihriimt, 271; l^cn^ltaiy, 
3871 members of one Iradr all in 

«iine <;iwrUTt 101, 203, 271 

if- 353 

OJlidiilf: 23. 69-7 i>* 73. 76. 157-^ 
i8d. 228, 23U 235 t ^4E>h ^52* 

338^ awn 306* 3 S 3 > 33 *^ 39i;elaii^ 
tiratkiu, 506; comjptioD of, ggo 
ff* 349. 9595 Bitipctor ap^jointing 
highor offirrals. aoy rf; *98; 
fcrctgiwn as, aji, 353-4, 
FUndiu not odmiUm to bigh 
ollErn {Doecan),^ a^G; Hindut aJi 
higher olBdala* 238, 294^ 499. 303, 
306,^ 34S ^ 4*^5* 4^ 4* *' Hinibia 
at lowftr ofnciali^ 244^ 262^ gfl|. 
403; HijvEui w. AuraiigKb^i ac- 
tcjdpt to cUipeme woIik 3441; 
nllkcs bertdiiHD'p 23, 157^ erp- 

presbtg the people* 339^5 P^V* 
menl of* 69. 109* 1 rg, 235, 31^71 
308 i payTUcnl by heC 278, 255; 
pouJiTni sdxed by I’Mamd'Orn. 
-227., Xh a6tf F^vifkclal govem- 
mmi ar»f S'dlogi:? 

Ordn] by ftrep 3^, 35 7, 313^ 

trial liy cird«d* 70. 115 
Orma ^Kalbiga}* 75-6. ut* toG. 148* 
156. I 7 J, 1 S 5 , *l“ 7 , af> 4 - 5 » 354 
Orphan*^ 120^235,252^ 325 

Orphism^ 4ip. 55^ 

C^tmania UniveTsityi 418 
Oifdb^ tbe NEivmhi of: iDdrpcDiienoe 
553; patrons of tFrtlu poerr)'. 
415; a^ tlie £»t India O^mpany, 
402. 4 & 3 r- 4 t 405. For Oudh in 
early limes m RomU 
Otortidni, Sir George* 3B9-90 

F 

Padrnavatb Prini.^^ 2TOp 214 
Padnilm^ l^nceii, 226 
Paer, l>omrngo,. aTO-^i 276 
Pakujng: 3 %^Jh 407: early jiradice of. 






ia IndibB^ dLchun mt 

i 4 j^«t uT 364: of ilOQA, mmi 
houK-frctLii, 1 %% 135; (PMcocf* 
t6B-7l ii^juila), 4^1^ 371 

(^ppcir and Fatbpur Sikn), 14? 
f liUc-rourr «Uc 3 ), ^ 72 (Vij^yvliftgpr}; 
^friudci, LM!hitiquir, 170: IMiutia* 

laniv lo MSS., clc^ 3% 3(34 368? 

fautilAtkltl cd mitr al 
qSq^ 369; paintinRi oT Tiinu/i vx 
SJwuofcand, i8ii; ^ala mau, 319; 
portiihil-pauaAn& tCidi 366, 

5^; pi>l£:litatc^ a« (tdlim cf, 

107, agfi, 318, 364. 366 34a; 

ikiiMCTTTi art^ 417 

rji. a 4 & 

PriJn dyaauy, Bcz^i^aL, 145^ aoi* 

ao3-e, 

Fdt*^: in rity* 14^ 

of AnlulvjKt, ^ Anurmd^pura^ 

aTHiJapiir (Sal Maiyall)^ afco^ 
ai DirlJii, 3^15; At Faibiiur 

304^ ^6a; li 1 Gwaliar and 
UdjiJpuT, mb; ol’Jn^uu^ipiuuUkf ^33; 
At PksJiawi&j^ 99; of PnuklipMira, 
47 f 81, 8a; ^ pAnirmppAkkiini^ 
iBt; of V^j^vAttAj^nr, a6B| 37a 
FollLavaA, iic ranhiojn 
PnliavA dyfwty« KaJidiif ori^ti 
ajkI H*r to power, ciuer 

dftUAi ipBiCullutoofN". tmwniUietl 
10 S. Indlii llirougb, 133; Hindu 
mlrr^ in tbunivniiii ckm*^ frutn^ 
t^l; Java tlynicA ditiwiiig In* 
Burner of, i^; languA^r |ilr« llutt 
of a,, 104; revolt uf lUidaiLiSaA 

oj^aiinir, 139-^; lctnpk»ot 
Visbuu4$n|ui chiMklng Gupta 
108 | Vf 4 rt Wilb OialuJLyai* Ifi^ uni 
tu; ^nm wilb i\vt Fan- 
diyAoi, too; kiTigidoin nf, ilnorbffd 
by C^iUh 144 
PAlacollUtic imisfliiHi 0 
Pali, ii >3 

bcut-iAkt, 134 f/. 

PtiuiiavAj^ Ujo* 3^^ 3^ ^3* 
F^ndiy^n Uyuaity: 177 

jiiup); hklary uf, ifk*-i; knciw- 
Zetlgr 1^, in N\ India, 1 78; Buckllilit 
ini^Lin 10, 178^ rciajium with 
Kofimiia., 17^ 180 
PAnipAU 385-^ a 97, 

PkramattnjnM^ ELai^mSiul. 414 


FojiaZu vr C hatwin l ji i^ 4] aekI twfKt 
io(j, 113. 177,386 
PaiibAT or Pr^wmjA Rajpui», 

aoa *3 

Fonon^ 311 

pjtm’iL, BucbHiUi scholtu^ ^ 

PArikiA» (Pilluviu), lu cntit^ft c d in 
t«icu, 53 md ante; Pallavaa m a 
UaucL ftf, im Aod licitc; cc^'oll oCi 
li]ckHPa.iuuui priner ai TuIIa, 
99; idJt-Lndf wifli Chio&T 
Aodli^ imft rtpcHlftg fram 
Drccan, 156; Parthum tramkljn£ 
Si^Xw inlo Cliilicict 143 ^ 

PArvAti <if VJim, 139 ^ T4h 

ai, tyj^ip 
70 

Prylnlff^ ,^WA 0 i 1 cr^* poft Sf and 
pote 

PatalipiJtrA iP*ttl 4 )i diy 041 iktf of 
PalnAj 66; diuoipliDm of, 66-77^ 
108-9; BimMIiUi Couimil At, 5*1 
80; new cjiptlaX of 3 iljit;adbit, S5; 
mpitELl of CitptA kioRi, 105; CAjmlil 
trAoifrtird to A^'odhyA from, 107; 
crniTf of eimmopolitAn trade, 710-1 
^ 69; eoan cotnpirtiJ. with liwt of 
bjj 07; Creek niiibMHd.oti 
a 1,66, 75;juJAm,67,Bi»Bai trnde- 
roattc m tiljAin froin^ So; PiUna 
capiuml by AkbAj, 3435, 

PaEanjallp tulbor of /biw 4a 

pHurwvA kinig. f,S, 59-60* bt 
Peacock Tlironc, ^37, 31^^ 369 

iVAewrkt, 55, 67, itdJ, iTfl 
Pearl rHjirrlcfk 0 (|]ffehIliOI:k)i t7Tt 

178, i8o (Sw Iiulia) 
peaHAJiia: 38^ 113, 15^ im* 

pmvemern of corrdiiinti of, *37^ 
3 /^ 7 -^ 38^ 401; MaiAffuiA A rw 
384 ^77-8; ntuterablt ilalc 

?r- ys/ik 35^7. 173. 

tn liM of WM, 7a-3p H53 
Pddevi lipcTipikEei* on rron^ 19a 
PciiDucct, 4fl| 139 , 131, 345 
PfTiy^/AjT Aforid 95, 155, 179 

Friib: connertioili bctWccfl 
Af^'om Aod Fcniofu^ 5^; cunauest 
of N. India by, 53-4; M 
FjnjHTti ot 5b; Cnceoc in toi^Ji 
wUh India dirmi^b, ^ 4 - 6 ; cofti;^ 
ein-i|klii% ai PalaMiMdn^ 71: 
riidojry KOI in Ptdikni fmaii 
i6n; bngdail A Iktk brtwiHm IL 






nrw* W.* ftrwM id ccnam 

o( fluluwB, !S3i* a^i. 355^ ^f53-4r 
258, 260, 2^7J Ttlntmii wifh DtThi 
nikw, 251, 3^, 342; KaibdiihAr 
fapturrd by^ '34a, J52; wck of 
[>tl}ii Iry, 355-4; DO 

Indbn d^ittcti^Fc tfnd 87, 
S 5 ?. 3 ^t 3 ^^ ^7; KitrtTtLTt 

til, IddLin ifEhrltal ip, SSjC* 

344^ n^^nifUET dC inffiLcuim 
in' lodism f.iles* ^34 
rolsi^oui itfcsia of, Jilfli^cini^ Indin, 

**> 3-4 53 . * 44 -il. ia^ 3 ^&t; 

routes to, jf-% t(S4; inuJt bMn^r^m 
(iiiiia hjvl, *6j 178* 5ri; istyrd 

'*liidla" boCToVfcTTl Eiwi, J. St* d£ic! 

S:tttaTiiiTii 

Ptrtiuo Vci^ Lnn^aKr 

mmiUrngn 53r <>ffic 7 in 1 bngtzsii^ 
St M<^| efMirt, 5, 244, 4t5j nil 
rJKMrs Icamb^, 375; Bnbur's M™- 
oin trEi]iilj|ki?a into, 570; Bandu 
Hitnqfo-re intulutcd 311* 

331 > 37*11 4 ^; fnbftiiatiwi of 

vcmsoolATv and Eng^£ab for, 4ta^p 

411| 4T4-r6 

V^KWia iPian»hipun); theeil|Htd 
qT Ktmu^a, 04, contra of 

twttnop^aliir tmdr^ 95; GurKlhsra 
tnchxlmff^ 53: Mul^oiiiuielnti vic- 
ioii4 sot>^7; ibt KDkBi occupy* 

inK, 3CK towitr at, oflt, t.14 
Phallis^ Clift* K* ai» I^nE^Hj ihc 
wotl^ 3<Ji, 38a, 3% 
Pi%rrrnngcv: Buddhbt, 78^ 106-^7, 
108, ii2-i3s BbHiu, C. 153, aoi 
ai5* ffJ 7 i 3B6: to Mreai, 

2*** 504. 324. 378. 3»nE i>r the 
^ifch*p 37i> tf. ITS; Frilfri ni-tiuc. 

407 

rillnn: ol Aiolu,. 4;^, 84^ 237^ mid 
7 ^ I r; coTronl imo pIDofi^ 

I4I; COOUtLcltlomi'titlg^ 

85^-90; wiih iTMcriptiom, idea 
laOTTOwefd frtMii Fcisbiu, 87? ^nEiri- 
BodcUmVi binlipbc^t cter,^ 43, 
78; of vicuwyp r4t 
PSiwJarii, ihe, 400 
f*£^ trw^ 18 ^ t 5 Ftf, 4* 46^ 12B 
Plfltg, 80^ 91 
Fliny, 158, 17^ 

Poliect JH* KcHu-al ojs^ Secret Smiee 
Polo, ^tarco^ 74 ocMc, 

Poema^ till! fe^w» of, 72, 
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4^* 404, jw ififi# dntcfp 

3(>7, W firmiry trw* 3$a 
Pom^ttifaA? thci 280-4; in 

rm^ p 3 iiiitLrig 5 , 274; tiative 
wriptfosi 1117; ai the fS^Japur 
courts 2^519: In ( 3 t^'l(in, estab- 
liiftol at Ooft* T«c., 2^2; 3jQod Ulw 
Oujarni niitmi, *50, rtis: ndatiom 
tii.il liVij^^-ni^r. 253,263* 969- 
ttefliy tvJlh Mofpil 1:,iirpixWp 364^ 

3*4; nml Msifltmr diufel^ in^j 
lietki^ At HtfltU. 330-t ‘ Mmnrfhu 
iciiinK iasscio fVoJii, gn^: deeav of 
334, 

J?btml*crvice^ iSg, ^§3 
'^Pytladi,^ 120 and nouj 
Poitcry* 8p 5,^ tg, 14, iC^ 17^ 157, 1701 
knobbed twnrr, 14^ id 
PowM (iyiiaity, ^tnliAra^ 200, 204-5 
l^y^, « AHahcbiid 
Prchiuotic rrcuAiB^ B| 1.3-17 
Priati; ofTiciaitei^ m V«lk agt^ sg, 
*5^ 3*^ 59? wibemfbiiie penitioo 

in epici, 38; none tn ^f1Juk[| ^ 
Jision, J 23 . Xn itTw lliafiRiini ®idf 
Mookt 

407 

Pritlivi KiijHi 210, 214^ ei^ 
l 5 Tibihhioii cnmpii^ of MhhigMip^ 

227“a 

Pjxn-bicuil fpivcmment: j|ipoint» 
menl ufoffirialK »52* 307; dwtrict 
oiBrcrt* % Tfi, 1(2, 137, 5 o6{ 
divtilofml curanisikiacfv ^ 7<H 
KOrl'irrniift, ti2, J57, 240; fpnier- 
oofi lai^By indqpiTiidcnl^ 137* 352* 
178* 33’a ^ govi!rmn oj> 

(»isiii^ ilif pro^Cf 35^-40; me** 
*um hir emtailLng qf 

jtcayemon, 254, 306; ofliciJil^ dues 
10 Stair, 478* olBtLiiK* duricri, dpa 
>fl 4 1 oRiciab mpplying Suhaa with 
■1b\T» and tnwpn^ 237, 978, 306 f/. 
*5*i royal prmces nctbig lu vkc^ 
tnyi, 69^ 7 St *03, 306, 332, 3^ 
g. r€4; inlnria of otEinaJs, 278, 
3«^7 

Ptiilomy, 78, lot, rye 

Plilinr^ pOll i>C, l8f-2 

iSiSHia^j Z t, Chnlidcya Icwii?^ 1 lo, 
161^3, 174-S 

t^injab, the^ 33; mwiintig of nsnio, 
5; EiuZo-Aryan lettkmcnu In* gg; 



lNDE3t 
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intLi^jccd OATitu^ 51^; ^Vtoein- 

dcr LQVjuii^ 57^i; cfnj of Greek 
riJc ill, Ga, 63-6; Magikdlu Em- 
pfrc thm iiltii UiiftrL^n 

Gieeka Ld^ Soku or Scy- 

Uuaw m, ^2-^; ICrnkm km^ ki^ 
^3-104; Htmi In, i|D-[]^ Hanha 
eonqtm-Jr^i tbc Rajpioi 

in, 199; KCiikanimMinn ood- 
cjuriri of. aio-ia* 

aati; i^loci^Uan lErvulani^ ^14-3 
(/! aS7j Tlmiir Wddxngii 13^40 j 
j\kbar totnplelkM Mogul copqu^l 
of* 3i>3-C^: itftrmtfcui occupiUMHi dTi 
393 

^^lppcl imd fiiadow pin>-i rJaHTi), 
I 3 f 

PtxrtnJui^ Fnourv^ Mmi* 55 
Puahyimimf Sun^ Icings Bo, B8, gl 
And tiucc 

tt 

fjjoetii, gETvenmiRUt byp 335, 373 

334-s 

R 

Rji^uk^ 3174 mmI 4+ 

R^ibj: raiiL-iduii^ ag; romTalJ^ 7-6; 
‘‘nan-rai/' fog. 1C15-0* 

3 ^p 3 tJ 5 

RajAgrihA (Rajgir)* 45, 50. 65, 1 
ftajamut. Manukii kkig, 349 
Rj]ja 3 ekbiira> drmMUirt. ai 3 
iGijputiirui, 7^ 33, 305, 37a 
Rajpuli^lhe: 13,1 p 1 gg-£i j a p Bfehi-ifc* 
lui^UodcT^a rb-i 9; literature undcTi 
21^14; fodnl couMtiam tinder^ 
atXK^ forcuLt^ ft inililary 

ciiftrattffriUicp^ 384; 
dikm and dyimAlicff aoo^ aoa“-7# 
dog-lU; diJaccuded from Quija.ra 
Knd HuiiJi immjgranUt igg-aoo 
UJi itk>; d^Kcni fixitbiiiu^ 
ei(i.p igg^ aoop siBSi ndtniiird mto 
HliuJii kdili aM |/i tggi ancl the 

Muliamiiiadiu) hivAilotUp at^S-gi 
3to-ja;d[dl^«ltiylktUiT, aBB-go; 
coiiciliiitory poUty of Akbar w- 
%TiBrtk^ 3173, ShUcuh 

luppoftcd by, 533 334; idiRtft» 

timi Ckf* by Aurimg^^i 355^ 

BaJuidtu Sluih making truce wilh^ 

35a 


RajyauLp uiier of 111 , ttS, 

190 

RftbJwu or dmiDiu, 34* 153 
Rnm Mohufi Roy» 4*^^ 1* 414^ 41^ 
RiinJi^ IViMs S4-3, 3S; ftuocubddn 
wttli Ayodh\A, 34t 3S^ ^07^ lettlirig 

at P*Tt^vxiiip I33^ Ihc ^tem 
the Rjjputt, at^t; b«ciiiil[ig an In* 
camEUJon <if Vbhnii, 35, 194; 
u ju'iwir-god, 375 ^*7' 

See hW /^pCETtfiia, Th 
Raznfta, Sir Q. Vp, 41S 

KftmojiBmbi, 945 

Raiiftftnuja, I90, 943 

TSf. 31, 34-7* 151, J 79 i 

^ 74 i ^ 75 ^p 3 %. 375 
Ramraja^ of Vijsyans^ar, a 7^^ 
RfttuKJc^ M. G^i 413 
tlAniil SieEbr 379, 3&3 

Rmiitrakiiiji dyimity. 163-4^ jzoB 

Ravana, demon-kir^ 34t t34i tyi 

Kaiiyii {Rflitiyaib 373 

Ranak, Ahdur, 967^^ ^79 

ReblxTl4 4a, ^ isg 
Records: and accDuntfi wriitcii ai 
early dntei Gii cosus^ ami re- 
gutrntlun of blrtha smd dcftthi, 70; 
nmxy book^ tOSj muatcr rolUi 
I xf\ 306; I Ldnfaji't iuLjccU Hot rc^ 
idatoTO* 1 Mr at& iber bud u 
the rtpodtory of getKalogici^, uoi>-t 
Hdocaniadoiir 55^i a4f» 

Rmdiouwt cm rc^ub, 69^ 1 19 i 
ag3« f/n CftveHTioiuuieries on trade- 
route jmao^ 157^ Srt alt 9 liun m 
town, *7 

Revenue; aisliting of acrouflti, 
337; Siil iatt ttuuuitmg with aiaet^ 
son, </i 940; aiTu^unt and ra- 
pcoditure, !*34'5i etilleelion 

ot yyj ^p 394, 337^ refnbaion 
during fkminri 339^ kwo ihro^b 
reiumion of taxcik 9g§; oQkiab. 
303, revemm Jroni brothrli 
ai police pay* aT^-So; Pcnnsmcni 
Srtikment of Bengal. 401. Ikt aba 
l^tid Rcvciioe 

RhiiHiccnt on Indm t&IIi^ pabu 
7, 14; iMii. rnnitiOEicd In Rij; V'^eda.i 
-it 

Ride, 31 ftodi Eutte^ jyB 
RiihLi orieci^ ^fi 

Rita, moral Uwp 30 

Ritual: iiU-iflipartam tn nrodunni, 








i«9-3|pS iht ifrjshimsPidj givmg wh 
fttruciicira f^, 40; tbr Bjrvhmiia alone 
pcrfiHiiuti^ 2^ 12^-30; init- 

tAii;c in^makiqg utrifu^ iDwikb ^1 
Rtvm* illeraiitipa oT diaiinfk, 5; 
btihijig: fdtivaJs, 215, 37??; tiw; 
dcftd ihmwn 1 nTriy 114' m'er 
^ilEjd4a, *35- river wofqyp 
iVedieJj, 30 

KAodj! ccnmectln^ provfjm with 
caplloi, clcazuing of dmiiv and. 
719; Aupervuioo und mamtcntiiaix of^ 
f8(>» J07J pkntHt widi itix^ 77* 
371 j wndfi m, 77; prcvirmioa <if 
Tobbety oii lilghwa^ 355, 9^3—4, 
3^7* wa«ciij-liy tuT^ on decay of 
^^[ofui Eiupirc, 3^400; »r;cuniy 
of inLvcdinf In 
i3£cf Rf^t-hcMnct on mda 

RoCf Sir Tboauu^ 321, 330^ 

36ti 

Ronict rapture of, by CothA^ 14^^ 
«okiiil<a ifl lndlOf 92^ 179; 
colosiia offe trade witli Itulb^ 
*7?)^ rrlwimn^ with ibc 
Kiuluiio, 54“!^; rrlflltma wltJi Faii- 
dlyona, 179-80; todal gtoupi of, 
like iboite of Ved£h 
Kotfoiiiiic Mo^xmcnl in Extebind, 408 
Hoy* SSt P, C, 416 

S 

SabuktigSop 

Sarrificci: ji* 38^ lafi, 1179; prkil 
oETicUiing Mt, 29, 31* 39, ys; re- 
tTucLuiievi hf Buodtui. 47; re¬ 
vived 133; Srmdti 

^Mt gtyitis ruJa for* 4^? w\ft 
ihAring lu (Vcdic}r ucrilklat 
fue^ 2Q^ 31. £iteffo Honv SaetiEcc 
tfih/ Munmi Sftrriticc 
S^rli, Pr4^iBn poet, 245 
Soirendfa d>^tLUty^ SimuitTii, 150-^1 
Saiva ic^ec^ the: 133; Cbolm linp 
belnqgiii^ 10, tftaii imivettuml in 
favour (if, f&4p %Bo^ 304; Tamil 
poeti ofp fgo-i; 

{Scylluunlp thr: id the Punjab, 
02-3; in UJjain, 93, 94^ io6p toy-S, 
15^-7; Kiliahnrala dynaxly of» 
93 - I5^i *5®i smdufti a mfmih iiati 

Saktl l^ja vntrrThlp of Kali, teH 
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Saknntala: 33: dmnui of KnUdm rr, 
1 ^ 7-9 

Sakyaa, tbr, 45 
Sdiim^ ^ 

Salim Ghiihil^ inmb of, 350^ 
and 304 PI. XV^lll 
Samar^d, 113^ 339, 360, aSa, 361 
Samhbiijit XUratba king, 347^ 34^^ 
5 gi» 39a 

Souiudrat^irtn, Emperor, 103-7^ 122 
Sftndu^ Great Slum lit, 82-3, 84, 
85 Fig. 13; Hindu rJirine at, 139^ 

1401^. 20 

Saxtgnioi Singb, 288-90, 301 

Snulir a Atlwyap teaching! f%- 

Soiikhya philiwphyi, 42^ 144 
Saiskrit: evolutioa of^ 104^ x i€; 
die Innfiidge of i^cstfp 43; the 
language of literature nod Icam- 
123, T3i^ 133, 137, 
415: revival under 
130: itudied in mofiaitrdcv of 
Sumatra^ 148; ipoken by liigh-dnsa 
chameicrt in playi^ 13^1 K<[put 
Vi^men uculmtanding,, 314; iram^ 
lotions of Vvorks in, 22^ (Ajmbijclp 
31 r, 37r* 40b (PertLm)* 

406 {Engiuli) 

Santai inbci, it 
Sarnsvaij, Daysnaetd, 413-14 
Saijan Singh, Bundi clu^ 303 
SiUULtujub^ tiir, 103* J io, 142, 1911* 
£23 

Soirunjaya^ ahrinm im, 21B-19 

!mvi tri^ ittn-god, 47^ 35 
Sayvul AtiETk^ Kium, Sir< 41S 
Sftvykl All, Mir* iuthi, 364 
Schooii: 1381 igffi ^Ceylon] ■ 204; 
alphmbelkal tfraTinn u **raadisn“ 
III, 1%; at Bolpur, iraiUiiomd 
leiicJimg ai, 413-13; Hindu, de^ 
■rniction of* 343^ 377? firr glrh, 
Nilt by Akbar* 373: .^luh^madait, 
352*372^335 

Srioiee: b^h ilevdopuieitt to 
GtrpUl nge, 151 IrTuinrELtsiOn 
to Humpep 232 ^; modem sderkce, 

416 

Sthopctihmicf* A-i 4*6 

Scd|Huroi a^ Rcligimu Weirkit 
trafufoisied oradyi 39* S| j wiiiint 
dovm, excepi tlir V'edii* 1 15 ^ 
Si: of the Arya^ and Ironiiusii 
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1 t 4 > Bfmgirpid 

Ciii^ 35, 1:2^, 

771 # BrahmaiaSt 40, Tht 

DhafmtisMitmr^ 55 ^ $5* IJfl; Hi# 
^MitA^A;arAjra» hc llmt dik; 71 # 
i>^Aiiii, 13 ^, *87, tso, J7i; TA# 
iSfmwtf, 3ft. S4-7 p 151, 174, 

^ 75 -^> 31^ 375i Tf» Sfiitni, 41!^ 
JI30: Thi Cpfiftiihiidi^ tM iBii 
thlfi; 77W fVAmiii, 5^^ 

371* 4M; 71 # M tluif ilUi^^ 
lUiddhlAir 50^1^80^^, 97^- Budd- 
bUi« ChEnw imt Etimpua tnunU- 
liora, 147-4, 407; BuddhiM ra- 
Cyclopalilm, ^ 145; Muhun- 
madzuip 71 # Ji apyu^ 371, 756, 

37^; KiUi, 37SH 3™? 

TMn^ll, i<7-gs bytnm of 

Rahir, 345-6; of Tuiarjuni 335-6; 
orTa^i>f^, 41ft 

S^piunt txtd earring, Cauiljodijji^ 
iJHi 133; Dteesan, 165^ 

*73* * 74 i'^^*i 5 dljaraj^( 9 r-i 5 i, 103-4, 
* 47 ,. 141 ^ Gupta, T4D-1, 14ft, (44t 
Gupta, tranammicrt^ to Dtreem, 
169 rf* 34B; Hii^u, (or^3 
(Maihiuajp 174, 21% tijt\ 777, 
775-6 and n. XV^I; Ittdui val^, 
14, i^p 16; Jaiiit l6f>ip 161 Ftg. 
73, 17J, ai8; Javitn^ l!^tz 

Mnuryan, B6-7; Hngu], 

359-^» 3®^: rallttvap 194-5; Raj* 
pul, ai7p TxunU, 187* iftJ 

Pig. 30; iLunr carfk^l imriji hsl 
frmTt tvorlc in wood aimt 84^ 

irtiJploQ and paimj^r*, lOft, tj^ 
5^1“* 54, 60 

ScytWai*, MV SaLaji (ScyiHkiw^ 

Srt uid Sailort: godt of tea, rf, 45; 
Indian pUnra, *83^ navy of Canola 
bngt, iBaj Uiton, *77, *03; diip 
em ciEin, 13B; nld^^ung nguTmiom, 
7 * 

Sfftdt <lRdiu t-alley)^ 7, 13^ I4, 
FifiL, 17,33 

Stmt 67, m, 7J, 76, 337, 

fta8> ftji, ft7ii™6o 
Sentan, 4, 57p ^ 

Srlcueitli, Iht, 89 
Sdcucitf Nicati:iit ^ ^ 

So>, Kcsltab GiuuicLrm, 411 
SenadynuTy, Emgat, aoh,ftli ^set 
Seneca, 95 

SerpcniK perpcid-rBil Lo Angkor Var 


temptfr, igj; tfie Afwnl^^ 

tlw Wortd Serpent; jnrtfi lacredr 

ift8 

SrEvonla Sodrty Ilf 413 

Sttali Alant: 354“5I uwjuc 
{rjo and H. XVm 
Shah Jalian^ 257^ 31^4, 

543r^; a#«tijlccniral woiki wT. 36*— 
3f $odid conditiobi in rdgn ot 

S1^i|i,^1afatha i^Wd; aJt* 386, 387, 

Shahttt Marwlui kit^ 349, 35a* 

Shniikflr, Nanda, 415 

Shuja, Sbalu fi®t] oT Jeilian)i 3ftg> 

^ S3flp 334 
Shttfa, Sliih, 38a 
SJtrr Rhatip 

^inr Shal:^ Delhi Sofran^ 

» 95 * ^ 97 . 307 
Sii»fi Kti, aaip *5i-a, 


{Sngqlii}, 90-],9t note 
Siam, ^ [54 
Sihi, 1x1110?, I51: 

SiddK die, S 5 t -3 
Sighrini, 181 

Siklu, ihc: *46, 577^* 399J 
^rmalioii of #«t, 377-8; Use A 4 * 
f^rmth and ihr KhaUa, 379-8®; 
irtanrToaiiMl of the 'ialie Guns," 
35a,^ 380-1 ^ Joya! at dni? of 
Muthryv 403 

Sdk-lfwfe: with Qihm, Roioitnii xrf^ 
ftkg to ctpturr, 94; B0L-m]t^ mp 

of, 143; silk-foinir litcdp miutirti at, 
141*, 144^ «{lk e^epotti to Butope, 
1781 b6o 

Sind, % T-ft, 17, 6t, 93, <13^ 164,413* 
316 

SiiwliA chirli of DwarioTp 355,^ 393, 

^394* idiB 331 n*tc 

5 ingh« tuttmnne udofri;^ by Khci^ 
ibmiLien, 380 
S^pTip Roiit* lonib ofp fijo 

Sim, wife t>f Rama, 34,' 36-7, 134 

Siva (MaiiadevK]: a tnember id the 

tlimlu Triads ^IS* 

dnindng cOnnEc dtm^^ iftB^ 187 , 
iS8Ffg»^;goct ofckftnjiMmiSp 133: 
Lord of the hloon, ictnpk at 
Soniiuth, j jicfiddcnr of Ific 

Tajarnl academy^ 1B75 h^u^tymbol 




<if, ■ lirA wiiit Imhsa valky cwh^ 
lil» rtjsisrtila- 

LitOlA oT, iti l^anplei^ I^Op 171-# 

164^ lUfKJwdini Use Vedk gtwi, 
58; i^Tfffhip of| 3 p ^ 
sert 

^vajL, MBintha kitig: 345 

4iM chflftfccter aftd appear- 

aiict. 387-B, gSfl Fig. 45: 

ixaiicpcndcnt itatc, 

S47* 3 ^ 7 -!^ 39 *^: “* Cma- 

tic expMiiiOfMV adiJninii^ 

tratioci ftf Dmmi uikd^r, 3 *|J; 

doecrKliuiii of, 3^11 Sffft 

SkiuutftgtiptJi, iro 

SLovett as, 157+ aborigine* aj, 
gBj captivti (n ^var «a^ 38, 73. a|^, 

377; frwjKicml ^ctUDVl BS^ (t^f 5^i 
75i fretifortf, 38* 

7I5; sXfl.rary nileratnA tyj' Eait lii^ia 
<^iipanyi ^^ 7 : tratlc in^ 
fikvnxBii, Sb 'Hlllwi), 74 !ioEr+ 40^1 

Socrareis. 47 mm ^5, 91 
Solonki ii>*iiajty» m ChaluVya or 
Sf^lu ^'Wiy. Srt Winr C.1iBLkf^ or 
Saluiikc family ef ih? MAnMJuu. 
iGd 

SdcFm: uttdifdpliiiirdp ^ ^1^ 35^; 
crT Kabni« disaplsve and dcvntinii 

ot ofta, sSt^-S, if, 

3^6; lionea and nTiiipfna^t ap¬ 
plied \Qr 73r levying and punhficni 
1*6, 3f}6 ^ 35a, 378 ; kfe^itilan, 
paid isy gmitnuttcnf, P»y*73^ 
i tb, 351 i pay afvd 

tiratTtiqMJi, 233; pftjvirion fcr 
riiinihct ftfp 7+-^ ** 35 ! 'Tamil 

maniitiYctm tjo^ *77^ wtsik t^rvd fbr, 
m fot^tmkap 140 

Soma, 27, 29-3,0 and uQtr, 31, 3?. 
53 

Somodova* autlwr^ 214 
S<inmjuli^ 215 

Sotilp 3it, 7a, s» ^ Aumt, 

World Sool 

Soudicrn (E^ia^ 5,7^ mdy 

p^rUaJily pcttctraiiiig, J'J: develtop- 
mcfit ai thfrc of iiidirl ii^Tmigni- 
lifltia, f 76-H; earty Hindii nain oJ^ 
176-S7: ihc Palijivai inVrvdm in, 
* 93-^1 friamniniBg 

sortl^m cidtutc lo. 139 


SpkcH iTflacBiaote* 179, 4^1,463 
SianutiWi iSto 

$fxirig-tian-gainpn, fbundrr of Lban^ 
H 4 -S 

StriBo, ^ 5& noflre^ 66^ tBo 
StupaaT geneml dcsenptrofi^, 82 4/1 
49p 98; engravetJ amptuici bun^ 
tiTHlETp 96; TcccptiicU! for lelir, 
l68; denttvtiion of* try Huip, no¬ 
li; f7plA£sd by image tn Htfidu 
temple^ 173: iymbol of iJwdtlbui*i 
Xtn-anji, fyl Hotel at Amai^^U 
iSjp Fig. 24; of Ttjck vikuaa 
(Dcocfin}, called la 

Oyloit, 193^; at Sandu mid 

BfiprhirtvH2-4T®5 Fig, 13* B* Hta, 

Siiuildiaty' AUmnon, 40^ 

Sudraka, auibor ol '^Toy Cari^'* 

SiK^^ or anfii myth tr iit%uit 157 
pndbonmg imrnkj work, 114,. tabs 
taipfcurei yfiildidd firom, :^, 131 
384-6; V^aiaf^'if to bo- 

comcp </. 176^7; 

l^aHaka ur CtuLndaiu 
Siiifi tkKtriiKf, *44'^* 3^® 

Stiicldt, 4:5, 751 , 75 ».‘I 4 - ** ^ 
faohiU^t 1*110 ofp itnii Smice 

Stdlanganji ccifcaaal iiriage from* 
140-1, Pi. Via 
Sumatra, 148^ 

SraojErianip ibo< 17 

Shu, tbcj god of* ^7, sd Fig. s; 
on Kan<»h1f^ii raliouary^ 99^ i«o 
Fig. 15; tbc JiW o^ Multan* 2*5; 
Hj|j{Hit dam ctainiiig; disoeiit liont* 

199, wnliip of, B3 fVcdkJp 
3tl. 314 i^yebaf). -Waiw Kr^bna 

tJ26 

SiAoga dytH 3 t^> 8o-ti B8, 91 and note 
SuiidJ i*et, 222 , 351^. 33 '^- 333 

Sflrap 23 

Sufuj MJ1L394 

Sumt, 30a, 3^*7, 369-90, 399 
SuryiiLp nuvgoti *7, a8 F\^. ^ uig 
^ttoe: not pnKiifod m tww^ of 
Fi^p 31-2, 34 oote; pmetHOd^ 
58^ 74* lit, 201, BIO, om 400; 
b^toing nwte mual umiet Haj- 
puti, 214; .yebar'i tfTtwi to npreu, 
3195 pmhitMled by f^rtogutte, 
flbi- tolerated IJ7 KaJt fndia 
Company* 407; lev-Evyd liy Stkhx, 






45 ^ 

ibolitkcn ofk 4^'°' S/* idso 
jaxihi^f ntr of 

SuvamftBiri^ "Cflldcn RocIej” 73 
SvciuubdTTUi. Jain lect^ 44 
Sy™* 75 * 79 i 95 i 


T 

Tn^ore^ R-ahindrniuiiJi, 

Txgorc, Absmmdro NaiIi* 419 
Tsij \Uhal* 3^ 334, 361-3^ PI. XX 
Tamerljuir^ sit Tuxiur ibi^ Lanic 
Tamil coo^t|^y; nointrd from 

rest or lodiov 7 if, far c^rUcr 
ci vlU^at ton flUrvivin^ in^ i5^7i 
inluiilufsiiiu “\klnnScU," it^ 
IndJdft^* pefbctmjmi; m, 13^ 1^6, 

jjHi^rchiErtlurc wd ait of, 10)6-7: 
Biiddliiit and J^iin mUsimt to,, 

17S if, jrB^ dyrwEi'E^ oJi 
tra>dc With W, and K., 178^ 

rSc>-r if i8a; iijvAsicini af Ceylon^ 
195 . 19^ <97 » 7 «^. ^74: 

language of, i^p 176 dhJ rwte^ 

UterritUrG of, *87—^; fcLuidm wiiJU 
the Komniti, 17^7^; SLflriTim 
ousting nlhffi Catlh* itt„ iBo 
nr^ 14-1 

Tatiirkcpf "'LTfl tafl 

Taniboi^ Rani^ 

Tajaiutlh, hiitornift, 319 
TiiCcaJ AincTXSiCQCnll Jinfl eatottimff 
hy Sultan, 337; nipLocity of col¬ 
lects, 33^, 3^- ftFro\tndal 
BOvr-mon levying, a^aj people 
luiable to pay, ^331 llmilcd fo 
lUliei and (egat olnu, 331; duEt 
frrnn ptwindal ^vetncKn, aySj 
uiEOine-tfljc paid by tmdcrit zif*; 
Ufid i»t url^nd Re^rtiiU£^,p|%rim- 
iwt, ^99, 405; poll-mjt, omnptiorot 

1136, 344 , 3<^h 344r pay- 

mimt by EralmiiDat *36; poll-1^ 
Tcmbuoo^ 1 ( 09 , 3415; Tc-impciddon: 
by Aur:u^:u:b, £m|K»cd iti 

Manystr, 346; idt-Lu, ^aft. .5« nfxg 
CUitmtu and IXitlc&, aiw/ Revenue 
Taaila CTsiJulualiiLi;i), 57-9,61^69, 7t» 
7 h 4. 87, ^ 99 

Teg Bahodm, bildi Guru» 34^% 379 
Tei-Aimaf, tj 

Tclegu liuigUH^ niid Utermfure, 176 

note, 19a 


Tfniplea and Sbtina: tmte In Mo- 
hefijo-daEO> 13^ not part of V^odic 
Vkonhip, 31: no nunitian of, in 
Pairdiputm^ 71; fijrt ftniclixn] 
templea modtUed 00 enve^emp^e, 
172^-3; lalrr BcohmoiucaJ l«nple 
modelled an Euddhiit clupeb 171* 
J73- Ersouium brmt Pallava to 
CLlola *tyle» [^5; eirfy Hindu 
4 krLnE^{Go|^Aji t39^i|a^in Qqdon^ 
toEr of the CludiikyiiSf 173^ 
f 917; of the Jainri 181^ 134,1204^ 

of the Rijpulf, ?t^i9; 
T^nil^ 1B3-5 186-7; Briti^ 

nrtTriB « foe, 407^ deitnif- 

lion ot by Muibm^, ai i, 036, 330, 
543-*4» 3771 381; fkunirticti oC by 
PdJava bi^, 163. arid noicj con¬ 
vened inio ouwim, 211 f 237^ 
371; derilemcnt aT, ^40^ 381^ 3Q8 if 
39t-a; at Bbiiarf^on, 139: Bla^ 
fu^ White Pa^odiu^ ai^7£ Budb 
Gayanlmiic^ 46* tgg; in CombotiLH^ 
153-4; Ik^ogarb «lifiiir, 140; Gan- 
galkonda Cbolapunun^ iBfij ai 
HaklwL I74r Himu and Euddlikt 
ihrinci in Jav*^ 149-^1$ at Klia- 
JimHo, 2U3 PL Xll, 217; RjiUom, 
at Rllora^ tf> 4 , 173; Lad IClbsii 
tcrnrlc, 172-3; Ijnga Haja, qT7; 
at A«taduca and 
187^ aa6; ai Manaallapimim atvl 
Kanchi, 194-^1 at >lount Abu, 
217-18 uDd PL Xlll; al Mun- 
ck^ at7{ M SancJiJ, 139-40; 
ai Sainmji^ aiS-tg; Sikh librint 

at Amril»r^ 379, ; 8ivi tem|j|e 

of Ekpluinta, 172, 174 Pl_ X: 

al SommtLi, aoB-g, 215; at Sam- 
nathpur, 173-4; Taujoft, iSiii 
1B6-7; ai Trs and tUbcaarlak 173“^^ 
at Ttmviiliff, i 84-> Fig. 19; of 
Vijtt^^a^ar, 270, 271, 273 
Terry, Edw-anl, juip 32B 
HwinjUt Sflinlp q-a, 98, 181^ 192 
luppveuino of, 410 
Tllict, 79, ti3-7, ao6,011 

on Inditi vaHey icali^ 7, 14; 
iwf mentiorKd in Riji Veiia* 21; 
usfT^AlJunp of ClioU kii^^ tihti 
Ktnprtu iboDui^ tigen, 324; “tigcf 
3B9 

Tifiie-kocpcrip nnd dlvLuimi af time, 
t82 
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Tlniur lb* Lstine (TaiwberlacjcJ, 
^»37-4o. 7 ”S. a 39 j a8i, CfSi, 
Tirtbaiur^ Tlrtbaiikan+Jwfi* 44, aiB 
Tlmvalluvaft T^mil poet, 1^7^ 
TpcUt Mil, ^ 307^. SiS. 333 
TocL»: Uic, 13 
I'oldiAri languagir, ^ 

Tocwts fouwilcn ofOdiilt acigt - 
Tombi: of AkbiTf 341, 316-17^ 3461 

of 35^; ihr 

Aiffudari as tomb,. ^3; of BaHcI 
ciyfLiiscy'p 353; of Bija|i4ir sKu^ib^ 
355 Fig. 33, 36 ci* FL X\'bj of 
Hunvnyunp 359;^ Jliirmil-ti^ 

tL^ubbr 360^ 3&1; JaliiMiglr^ 
32S HJitl FL XiX, of Mogvik, 
imil^tLod by ilit facioiir 

337; of Sctlim GbMiii^ 353-60, iivi 
404 FI, XVIII; ALuqi ind 

Rani Sspd* 350; of Sbcr^bih, 
ibc Taj MeiH^ 361-3; of Ti^fhlak 
&hih uod Aham^, 343 
Tonurt, m undtr Grime pim- 
ubmEml 

Trade: Andliia, in hanck of i^ulli^, 
157^; Irc^itli dealiu^ with, 70^ 
cenirn of, 349 (Ahmadabad), 
X57 (Paithoo and Tcf), 70-r 
{Pataltputri), 95 {Pesliiwiu); iBi -a 
(pLiliar), aS^r^ (.‘iuiati; <h- 
porti awl iniport#, 95, 17S, e 79^ 
303-4, *60, aS3, 337r foreign 
gow tn Ija^aarSi etc*, 67, fo--*- 
tfe, 315.: foreign trade cpcourog^ 
(S. indlfl), iSi if, rilo, 
godowm arid Mfirebotueij iSa; 
prioe of grain fixed by larifT, sug: 
prica, tliUy arwifit rendered 10 
Bidian, *10 coinagr 

niiouig, 333 J trading Ikeoaci, 70; 
wiUi jWhias K.cd Sr-i, and Ata- 
aiairint *7^^* *tf 7U 

95 p 1^15 Viulh Caiobodni, 1 51; with 
China, 114, l+v, j ‘with Eiinrpr, 
260, joB, 337. C/- 263i between 

Gujarat ana Malay ArchipelagOp 
14B; wiili the Crccte, 71 ff 95 i 
17^^ ifl*; with Persia, 17B, 
263 with ihc Forlugucie at 

Goa, =^4-70 4/1 *33, 263; with the 
HagmiHi ^-3P i 79 
Tmdr-rouia and Tmvrilnog-rouiia; 
to Ootral Aahi and Pei^a^ 4“5f 


104; Indian, ttmp. 146; Indo- 
Onncic, map, 143 4/*. 14 j 9^ 
route oCQiiricie fiitgiinu, loS, 10^ 
lo, II3S ovriWb 0(7, 71, 93, 2^; 
into £>cwaDt ci^'c-ovonaibttrfia Oiik 
(37: cenUtu^ 94 (Gandliim.)^ 4, 
iiBo, cKaM), 4-3^ 57, 339 
(KatiditFuir)^ 107 (Gjyain); 

perioclka] to 

Babylon, 5^3; Ka-roatoi lo Fliui^. 
147, 146^ aca^routcf to West, 71, 

Tmian^ Emperor, ^ 

TrammigTMllon of iouli, 33,, 41, 55, 

9S. a 7 » ^ 

Treuuiy, llir; at Agnt^ $iiFn:S tHi 
333^4^ 337 p ^ ^be buried 

Irrjuure Ch Aldw, tbOtKry ici, 

fciicd by vuocciaor to ihroirek 
333-4. 55*; money from, made mtn 
rjmt iiMn balLv* 257; emptEcd diLring 
SaK’atlQn Pail™, tao-r; of ihr 
ViJa^Mtiagiu' king, *5*4 of iJm: 
RjajpuUi20o;oftheitiifrarfj {C^Lai), 
iS6; jnc ob* guUda finitig aa banks, 

15)8 

Trecs^ laortd, tfi *5 4, 46, 

102* 120 

Tribulf and iiidrriimtijes: tribute of 
NiaUvnj, to ^\lcK3mdrr, 61; tnbutr 
p;aid <Ttt haimtaihing of Wng;, 66; 
of [ndlon latrapy* to P«sk^ 54: 
mdrCEudiie^ 33^1 353, 331--9; ran¬ 
som paid by £>^b-i Icings 165 

TuJiaram, pqiei-fiaiiii, sfSj-o 
TuUi Dai, poet, 374-^ 

Tuiki im^iicn, 206, 337^4nij 

355 i sSit 304 -^ noie 
lyfttTt Elkabclfum ship, 315 
Tyre, HlraDa kii^ of^ 176 

U 

Uddalakak tfcM; xage^ 41 

Uijain, 6 a, 75. 93. 94i flfi. TO?’*!. 

*i,V^r ao? 

t/ma,, FiirvaLi Or Uiiia 
DlugupUi, 76,, Bo 

Upamtiadt^ TAf: new phUi?«iphy m- 

tTxalun?! bi, 40-^; cpmuacntimcf 
on, igo:^ erefsl of, iliiEcried, 40^^ 
Scliopenhatirr^ adHtifallcm fear, 
4061 tramlAiod Into Fernim^ 333 
3 ? » 

Urdu, J« mdiT Vcrnanilttfi 


V 

44 , 4 i, 50, 6 s, t 05 

Viisesliasdwolufpliyikiift, 131 
VaiiihnAvt fca, taj, 144, rgi.^ 
Viltya iswit, rs, t«Kfcnhtn b- 

chidH 114: tlkappqirtng 

unm^ R^Jputf, non-aab- 

t«it In S. 

Vok^ta^ Icin^ nf 159., 169 

VAlmBd, Aullmr tif f£a]wi?w» 34 
V'mtihmiliira, aartmildinrr. 151 
V.AJT1IUUU Raj^^ ui-li 
Vmas or grCHidf of tartci* 2^^ 
Ludmico di, ^149 
Varana, god^ 56-7 
VaMiMiniwu, Btiddimt aiiihcHr^ 107 
Tht; life und frli^on df Ary^j 
dcpkxni in^ 

Holy Land uo-i: jiiidimify aol 
Buictlty, 4, 39; trarnmitlod orQUy^ 
aOn J9, Bi, I i 5 i MudM ly novico^ 
rlc., 39, |a, 58, I Y^: iw ithli«hi feom 
nuiir^, 39i *3^ fgnortd 

by BucJdbbtl ami Jaini, tr- 
iectieci by SiMia, 378; cOmAfcnlafia 
ohi 190; cii5cti of, Hoviu rg foi mu i 
Bc*in^ hark to. 413 4CO and as 
ooifii InFlufjnco on Eoropniri 
ihertight. 40B-7; riiufll or, 
jfl; Vrtiif goda. 

vedit godi lioiimaled, 3U, *23. 

crcarion hyoio, Big 

Vidii hymm ihuc ohkit^ 39 ao-i; 

TVjSj, 39; 

uriMt r«Stt,. 59, tff d/io 21 32 

nn(c 

V#dk: larapagr, 53 
%^«klA», ofOyln^ft, 9t i U 

Viaklkia, ethoic grtnlpi. 0+ 11* la^ 2j 
Vcmaculars!: Ruddlikt arwl Juiri trrtfi- 
nixf» wUim in, 44^ ^ 43; 

A»oka^ imcriptlain wntloj cri, 
St tof,; h>wrt rhwii in 
»p 4 :aking in, m; ^ oC «j onkkl 
UngiLigrii, tSH, 358^ 403 ^/. i,4_ 
151 ifRpciits (jTvm to, by fH'EEiHosi^ 
pr«t 408; dc^tslopnrifot oJ. Thrciuih 
Ui« Brahim Smnaj, 41 ij devrrbjv 
mnil of UtrroUirf in, ijjH^ a4y'4* 
25S, 35S, 

417^ To%kiui VpOfia minhfnd inlo, 
3S4-A; Pfakrft»H ftiU* iiK. 
AjTjfciA-\fagHdhi« 44. ^fnlunajbtri^ 

tS^fc. i 5 Ss Gajaiaibb 417; Hbidi* 


2t4J MftnnKi, S55, *581 Urrfui 
2447^336. z5S, 4i^iB 
\lpctQt», Q^crb^ 405 

l^cW, w Bih^r 
\1dbuM^, tbr Fool. 135 
Vidw* {Bhils^b 69^ Sa and fmt^, &§ 
V ihaiai or Moniidtjtil«ii xnonJa fpt^- 
inff rain^itiai m, 47-^ *65^1 
ca%Mi icmplc^ jctf at 

and note; in 

t^S bi 11iiriiLa''i mapifTt 113-14; 
at Xlathura^ roi ; f\Tc and duka of 
miniki to9; endoivmj^^ 109^ 
I Iff, ^57, jfir (iij4S 1.58; d^Ttner- 
f}cn itt. ^11^ MT 4in] Brab- 
mnul^l moruitrry in S. Imtia, 
I Tti. nj cuJIegin. hw unfirr 

Collcgeiveic^ 

\^fftfiagat Ejufjir^: tincf 

cUtef, 1 foyn^lm of; 265: 
cikodfl capital of, 27t^; 

admlraitralkin Rrrf locml llfe» 278- 
Sd; and fh? BaJitttanS 

fulcn of^ 2531, 
205-^, aSfj-Ofc 270, 27if^; relniimii 
I ho Fviirtiugur??, 363. !r6q"7B; 
cBponT of Rairinn^ 175; ifcfhd 
by MuiHca oinr^xlCTacJv, asS^ 
VikmiiiadUyap 1^ 

\’i|tniijifidit\^tL Itt J04 

Vniagn: in viik 

oflkinli, lilt liradirEni, tj7| 170* 

307. 384; 3oS; ibe 

COtpOrntloiL, Esfl; the iwTftfl of 
Ti!ligi>gToiijp, pQfwm^ i0Gj *eir- 
goirttomtiit bjv 7J-^ *7^, 

^ 35 + H< fflfw ffj'-s \Wic 
rarrfidcallon by Afa-od^Bn. Hij} 
ravaged by Maratimi, 400 
^ll 4 lkhadBtIa, UmmAtiitf * 3^7 ^ 
VUtmu^ *^-5; a mttnffccr m die 
Hindu TnacL 133^ iSg, 215^ 
hfxa mhhttl nf; 160, fffx| note 
it|: lie Gnruda a vrbiclo of, 

114; the Teu Inoiniadond of, 194; 
Ja/iprnmTb a form rf, aty. stf abtf 
isfio, ^^7 40; Rraitru an in- 

of, jvf KAdbr RrbJnta; 
tuune Vjxboba a comj}ni-ifi lbf+ 
384^ Raiiin ai incainatkiti id; 35* 
ii£4; ft[tneiiEaikmi ijf, 1^4^. 129 
Fig, 10, 1401 Kipcr»dliii? Vijdit: 

godj, 133; totoiTtn of, tio,, 
wonhip of, I, 124; v.^wildppidl.v 
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Gmk*, 99-90. ilpffd/ifl Vaiahiiavtt 
^tx 

MnwiUrji, Ikipdd}ii:it ^hoUr^ i(6 
VUvaiuitd^ Vetlic woer^ t.55 
VtthohA wfHiliiPt 3^4-6 
Vlvi£kmiui:idcL« awomi, 414 


W 

War: p r eccpu m Lawi of ^t^mu 
163 olid notv; of ibr 

Cfulukyw, lba-3; padfiii policy 
of Atoka, T^p 77. 7S1 Bo; at iiaJad- 
fUil mi did 01 raliM^ 

tw ai *9 3 ^ 7 ! vraapom, 9 
[NcolJihic), lO Ondm vni]ry)> ^ 

( Vfidic)i 54+ nb» a 10; dcclarallwi 
of, i6ii; ly*SEililp ibc banJ ai, aoi; 
proccdiitr *0 cvc of bAltld^ 

$ 10 ; oBf ot botEibi tmd brc-misailc^ 

^ 73 ^ 5^74 </■ 33 ®; 1*“=^ itiiodH ^157, 
301; uic of Kabii^ lackkrt, $09; 

of [rmc!]», !2d9 tlic 

'*Marj»tha dltch^^ al 394; 

tudiam triibfd m European 
method, a6$^ myiH i=ncani|Kncttltt 
a75t Si3-^4t 347“^ 39 *t vvofucn 

k comp, 34B, 394J wamru kqjt 
out Elf oufrp Ijy Sivfljl, 391; 
rLO0H:ombaianUp a|jlTCt1^cnl rr 
spam^g vif rw-n^mbalanis 

r»t nicilcitcd, $83-4 ^ 

tKiri-cc>tnbatiiri» kiU^,^ 7b, [63 

and nolc^ 376, joQj 404: 
UrahnittEt killed, 76 ^ d[;^ 

featccLt imUnei]! c^, 106, 

aob-7, a la, ^ 9 * 375, 

$77p 478, : 3 B 4 -^p 3B9: plunder. 

Tilamic ^-iewi rr, ^38: niJ« ju Ki 
pUitnlrrt 30 ; btle^nmitkif, i*f 

Triljotc and indcmniiici; 
tlie-^Vai ol’tlrt! GoMiHillls'f Daii4;h- 
brr, 353 

Wa[ti supply, ii>7* $s6^ sjti 3511 353, 

a 7 it 3427 

WeigbiJ and mranim? *t*ni|wr^ of, 
70; nuuiidp 3 ;i 4 and note: MortJCico 
ptnnvcip 333? tiic *ocr^ 434 and nutc^ 
wigtWf aud tCjdci > I ml Eli vjtlleyf, 
i€ 

^VetSidry^ Sir Ar dtiu'p 354, 30 

Wdlcidcyi ^birqiio* erf; 40$ 

vv^iu, 77* 10, asi» oae 


Wol, the: trade v^ithi 70-1, 94-5^ 
178-80; ioieiToujiic dwMvlling in 
Gupta period, I4«: contaeu with, 
at Alwuidjta Bagdad, 0 , 
Sm Ah 4 fairope 

Wh^r of the ^w: 46, 51 ud uoie, 
t 02 : on cob of Mouindar. gt: 
on ^malh piUafp 8^ 

Wido'^^'a: buriM aJrvo fkrtBid- oIosm] , 
47 g; cntillcEf lo Timliitciiiuicc, 115: 

oipbarcs, of ruifitarY oUcen, 
$35; rciumriai^ aUoivtd^ 74; re- 
maniage fertnddm, igt, ^14 0 
244. Sh d'ltf $uti« 

Wme: nbjintrd by Sdthi^ 380; Babur 
vO\4'in^ to alnlain liuinj aBg-gci; 
laboo 10 hftutHmsi^ 221 j no ddwng 
ikf fGuptJu)^ tog: drunk by ok- 
plijuiu before battle, 1%^ Grerk. 
impofladf 95, 179: prohibiilon earn- 
paign^ aitd mniu^litg^ 3^7-8, t*t 
331, 34ti; iiroo^ liguon chuok, 
3b, 74; wincyciip on com, 369 
Women; ruitm ob snJ, 74, 

iiB, floi, iioa, 314, 3731 £1:- 

eliukka ot odtgJtcd from XSoudlmi, 
344: In vt-ar, lAf mder War 

mediod: 8i» oarllnl 

insimptttinaj Bi; lecnljr bwiks writ- 
lent rdiipQui works writtmi 

dowrip except 1 15 8t; 

Brzdum scrips Bi-t, Sp, liGp 407; 
Kharcahlld icnpt* 9ij» 14^, 

4107; KuAc and Nairaljk Jctticrm^p 
iCd; itiodiEed Creek icripf of 
Kusbaiidp 94; of PkUavaAp ime that 
□r Xortit, 194; pdotorgra^diic tcripl 
of ^idbeuirMlaft>, t^r 14, 17, 

Srr a/jH Inscriptkim 


X 

Xavier, Francii, 263-4 
Xeira^34 

y 

Vodavaa, ibc: Kratina liic; king ofp 71 p 
126; later Deccan dynasty id. 
32 * 

Ymma, king of dtie; deadp 32 
YajodKarmniv 111 
VRvanot (Votms or lomaftr, $4p l8a 
126, 127, 413 } 
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ViuliibihLn, dUktf of FimcUirs^ 33, 
or Tokbaiwii, 93^ 


35; mvd Ixmn- 
ta CttidluLn, ff4 
971 firc-itropJe ii J«t^U 

gg; meroch tn Gujantt 
Akb^s Lmcmt jog; f€in£i 
c oming In &mtMct 4irilJb^ at Bi^daii, 
EKfca 


Zen iw, 144 
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